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WEBB & KNAPP, INC. 


“World's Largest Real Estate Developers” 


“CVvalional Accounting Machines save us $26,500 
a year...paying for themselves every 6 months.’’ 


—WEBB & KNAPP, INC.; New York 


“National accounting machines save us 
$26,500 a year, thus repaying our invest- 
ment about every 6 months. 

“Nationals render several benefits on 
our operation of real estate records. 
Statements are mailed promptly to all 
our tenants, with everything proven to be 
correct before they are mailed. We could 


not operate properly today without this 


promptness of mailing, combined with 
assured accuracy. 

“The machines’ simplicity and the 
large part of our work, that they do auto- 
matically, make it easy to train operators. 
And our operators are happier because 
their work is made easier.” 


WM y. Wi“ Secretary 


& Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


B89 OF FICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, Nationals 
will pay for themselves with the 
money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your 
nearby National man will gladly 
show you how. (See the yellow 
pages of your phone book, or 
write us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 
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MONEY MANAGERS LOOSEN UP CREDIT. The Fed has quietly let member 


bank reserves increase when demand for loans was below expectations 
ATOMIC SHARING. U.S., Britain will poo! data on military powerplants.... 24 
AUTO SQUEEZE MAKES HOT POLITICS. _ Detroit 


up, brews near-crisis in pivotal state—in this election year 


WHY COAL MEN THREATEN TO SAIL THEIR OWN SHIPS. Fear thot 


freight rates will spoil the export market is behind industry-railroad-union move.. 26 
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makers are doing a land-office business... ,. . 28 
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cut, the first in eight years 3 31 


unemployment heading 


AIRPOWER DOLLARS. Senate committee increases Air Force budget by $900- 
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new line of light trucks 34 
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France: Down But Not Out. Government planners see strong 10-year growth 
for the economy. Loss of all North Africa may even help this comeback 
Power for Western Europe. Development of energy will cost billions 


When a Boom Peaks Out. . . Here’s how a Maryland professor advises on policy 
to keep the economy growing—and stable 


Its Age is Beginning to Show. The bears glimpse flaws in a bull market that is 
already the oldest and biggest... . te 


In Washington. News about new merger law, lobbying probe, Pentagon black list 


Judgment Day for Appliances. More makers fall by the heen just as happened 
in the auto industry aS 


Labor Disputes: Big Year In Court. A lot of labor-management cases reached the 
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New Products 


Arizona Hitches Its Future to Ideas and Industry. 


The desert state is growing and 
changing, thanks partly to electronics 


Researchers Come Down to Earth. Europe’s scientists, long concentrated on basic 
studies, show signs of shifting to U. S.-type applied work 45 
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Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 1426 145.7 $146.7 *145.7 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,292 2,396 +2,299 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 178,475 141,069 1+139,255 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $62,714 $64,883 $71,086 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 9,987 10,875 10,951 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............+-54-5- 4,751 6,626 7,071 6,998 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,532 1,670 +1,585 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 285,547 285,921 290,477 


TRADE 


Carleadings: miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 410.9 419.6 415.2 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 92.7 96.3 93.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 88.0 82.9 81.8 
ee ee Oe ee nn. onc ncccnds copes saws ssecdecs 18.9¢ 19.2¢ 19.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 144.8 158.1 158.2 
Scrap steel composite (ron Age, ton) $35.33 $49.67 $44.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 0... 6. ccc cee eee eee ee 36.000¢ 45.890¢  45.015¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). . $2.29 $2.30 $2.19 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)................. 33.98¢ 35.42¢ 35.53¢ 
IS ON a ae Sa, nn Ob cawe comm aweedees adkieusasue’ $1.84 $1.72 $1.78 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 57,726 54,999 55,641 56,974 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,009 85,241 84,726 85,236 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +*9,299 23,355 28,203 27,971 28,258 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 32,842 27,082 26,719 26,745 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,956 25,298 25,320 25,251 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ~~ _ 2a 


Average Ago Ago 
Bank debits (in millions) tt$85,577 $167,714 $176,760 $185,584 
imports (in millions) $412 $870 $1,101 $990 


* Preliminary, week ended June 16, 1956. +? Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, 


THE PICTURES—Benyas-Kaufman—54; Black Star—137 (bot. rt.); Grant Compton—Cover, 28, 29, 30, 71, 72, 78 (top), 114, 115, 116, 117, 
177, 179; General Motors Corp.—34; |.N.P.—32, 158; Herb Kratovil—45, 46, 48, 70, 77, 78 (bot.); Mergenthaler Linotype Co.—184; Standard 
Oi! Co.—137 (bot. It.); W.W.—104, 137 (top rt.); Dick Wolters—27. 
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Rubber artery with a 
pounding pulse 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Gem through that long pipe- 
line is hot, roasted molybdenum 
on its way to cooling tanks. It used to 
travel through iron pipes. But the lime 
in the mixture would stick to the met- 
al, build up thick deposits, slow down 
the flow to a trickle. The plugged pipe 
had to be replaced at least once a year, 
sometimes more often. 

When a B. F. Goodrich man heard 
of the problem, he suggested that rub- 
ber hose take the place of the trouble- 
some pipe. He had in mind a B. F. 
Goodrich hose, made with a special 
rubber lining that resists acids and a 


tough rubber-and-fabric body to stand 
the pumping pressure. What's more, he 
knew this B. F. Goodrich hose would 
be flexible enough to expand and con- 
tract with the pump pressure, like a pulse 
beat in an artery, and so break off lime 
deposits as fast as they would form. 
This B. F. Goodrich hose was tried, 
and worked perfectly. No reduction in 
flow whatsoever. In use almost con- 
tinuously 24-hours-a-day, 7 days a 
week, the hose has outlasted pipe 10 
to 1. There are even some lengths on 
this job after 15 years service! 
Improvements are constantly being 


made in all kinds of B. F. Goodrich 
hose to make them last longer, stand 
more abuse, handle easier, and cost 
less. Your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
is an expert at solving hose problems. 
Call him when you need help, or write 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-665, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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The big news in baby fashions: fancy pants that are not only good to look at, but 
practical to wear as well. What happened when this feature story appeared 

in a recent issue of PARADE? 

More than five out of seven women readers stopped to brush up on baby’s new 
look. Making people stop, read and remember is something PARADE does 

so well (and so consistently) that independent surveys show it’s the best read 
magazine in America. 

To you as an advertiser, this means twice as many readers for your doilar in 
PARADE as in the big weekday magazines. 

It’s no secret any more: To give sales a shot in the arm, to make dealers 
happy . . . PARADE has what it takes! 





PARADE... THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF MORE THAN 6O FINE NEWSPAPERS 
COVERING SOME 2660 MARKETS ... WITH MORE THAN 15 MILLION READERS EVERY WEEK 
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READERS REPORT 





Coffee Price Justified 


Dear Sir: 

Since BUSINESS WEEK reported 
that the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture had “branded recent price 
rises {in coffee] as not justified” 
{[BW—Jun.2°56,p143] we feel your 
readers should know the reaction of 
the coffee industry. John F. Mc- 
Kiernan, president of the National 
Coffee Assn., has wired the Secy. of 
Agriculture as follows, in part: 

“ .. It is the feeling of this As- 
sociation that . . . FAS has gone 
well beyond the reporting of its es- 
timates and has expressed opinions 
which, in fact, have had the effect 
of causing press reaction adverse 
to the U.S. coffee industry. Such 
press reaction, by indirection, leads 
to questioning of the industry’s mo- 
tives. In truth, many of this Asso- 
ciation’s members, who have access 
to information from producing 
countries as well as data on in- 
creased European demand for cof- 
fee, will attest that there is nothing 
“artificial” about the limited supply 
of mild (fine quality) coffees at 
this time... 

“In view of the facts 1) that this 
Association has carried on a long 
and constant campaign for im- 
proved crop statistics from our gov- 
ernment; and 2) that the informa- 
tion of many of our members in re- 
gard to the limited supply of mild 
coffees is at sharp variance with 
FAS estimates . . . we respectfully 
request that future FAS coffee crop 
reports confine themselves to statis- 
tical material. Anything beyond this 
can be misleading to U.S. consum- 
ers and thus injurious to the indus- 
try, both here and abroad, as well 
as to the public itself. . .” 

JoserH F. Drury, Jr. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL COFFEE ASSN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Overseeing the Market 


Dear Sir: 

In your article Overseeing the 
Biggest Market [BW—May26°56; 
p69] you state that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission sup- 
ports “in principle” the Bennett 
Bill to amend the Securities Act of 
1933 (page 83). This is erroneous. 

The first of two bills introduced 
by Representative John B. Bennett 
(Michigan) would have repealed 
a provision of the Securities Act 
which provides a conditional ex- 
emption from registration for pub- 
lic offerings of securities not ex- 
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Flexible Automation 
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Variable Length of Feed Stroke 


Changing from one job to the next is a 
simple matter in Transflex. Feed stroke is 
readily adjusted so that the part may be 
indexed any distance required by the num- 
ber and size of the dies used. 





Multiple Slides 


When a series of transfer operations pre- 
sents extremely unbalanced load conditions, 
Clearing provides multiple slide construction, 
Two or more slides with completely different 
capacities are operated in a single press. 


Bien 
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Skip Stroke 

When two parts, which are similar except for 
one key operation, are to be produced 
simultaneously, Clearing offers a unique skip 
stroke action. One slide in a multiple slide 
press will skip every other stroke to allow 
the transfer mechanism to index twice. In this 
way a pair of parts ore produced at every 
second stroke of the press. 














Adjustable Feed Fingers 


Simple adjustments are provided so that the 
feed fingers can be quickly respaced along 
the feed bar to accommodate varying feed 
lengths. Fingers may be easily changed to 
grip parts of different dimensions. 








Modular Construction 


An entirely new concept of press design and 
construction, modular press units provide the 
monufacturer with a means to alter the 
physical characteristics of the presses. A 
manufacturer can now have insurance against 
long range obsolescence of equipment. 
Modular construction provides a means to add 
or subtract crowns, beds, slides and uprights 
—to create a composite press tailored to 
the manufacturer's general requirements. 


Split Slides 

Clearing presses with split slides offer the 
manufacturers a means to obtain balanced 
production of pairs of parts where both 
parts are produced on the same press. In- 
fant die changing is possible by 
adjusting one slide up and the other one 
down. Split slide construction eliminates any 
effects of unequal loading of the slides. 














Adjustable Cushion Positions 


Die cushions in a Transflex press are mounted 
on a track within the press bed. No matter 
where you want blankholding pressure, 
Transflex cushions can be moved laterally 
to that position by an adjustment mechanism 
outside the bed. 





Adjustable Knockout Positions 


Transflex presses are furnished with adjust- 
able knockout positions. Air cylinders pre- 
vent the slide from picking up the part on the 
upstroke. Positive mechanical knockout is also 
provided in the event a part becomes so 
firmly seated in the dies that the cylinder 
remains compressed. Both cylinders and rods 
are adjustable left and right. 





Lead Press 


A monufacturer wishing to automate a line of 
existing presses may purchase a Clearing 
lead press equipped with a fully adjustable 
Transfiex feed mechanism. The feed is con- 
structed in incremental units so that the press 
line can be modified—presses added or 
subtracted— at any time. 














the new CLEARING 


press 


€ 
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Transfer Feed Efficiency rt Flexibility 


Here at last is automation plus flexibility. The new 
Clearing Transflex makes it possible to take full 
advantage of transfer feed operation on a variety 
of work—to change over from one job to another 
with a minimum of effort. Stampings manufac- 
turers have, in the past, looked on special purpose 
transfer feed presses as potential white elephants 


CLEARI AG PRESSES THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION « Division of U.S. Industries, Inc. 


due to their highly specialized function. These 
manufacturers will find in Transflex, an automated 
press designed to keep pace with design and model 
changes. Transflex is, in fact, so versatile that con- 
tract stamping shops, with their requirements for 
variegated production, are now taking advantage 
of the economies offered by Transflex operation. 


6499 W. 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois « Hamilton Division, Hamilton, Ohio 
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Mlle E Beslan 


INDUSTRIAL HOSE + CONVEYOR BELTING AND MACHINERY + VIBRATING EQUIPMENT - DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, 























STACKS UP IN A HURRICANE 


Even a hurricane can’t damage 
this giant traveling stacker with 
its 235-foot cable-suspended belt 
conveyor boom. It was designed 
and constructed by Hewitt-Robins 
for Coronet Phosphate Company, 
Division of Smith Douglass Com- 
pany, Inc., in Florida to withstand 
more than maximum hurricane 
velocity winds. This rugged unit 


which handles phosphate at 300 
tons per hour is another example 
of Hewitt-Robins’ ability to solve 
unusual bulk materials handling 
problems for industry. To obtain 
complete information about 
Hewitt-Robins products and serv- 
ices, see your classified telephone 
directory or write directly to our 
office in Stamford, Connecticut. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


ENGINEERING AND ERECTION OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS 


« “JONES” POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 





now’ RE EGEL parers neve 
> HI-FI an 
. PIZZA PIE 


Hidden in the heart of high-perform- 
ance electronic devices are many 
small parts made with Riegel papers. 
The ‘‘glue-lines” in printed circuits, 
for instance, are a special Riegel 
resin-impregnated paper. Coil forms, 
connector strips, insulating washers 
galore use special plastic-impreg- 
nated Riegel papers to give greater 
strength, stability, moisture resistance 
and dielectric strength. 









In packaging, too . . . Riegel papers provide 
the right combination of technical properties to 
protect the sales-winning qualities of hundreds 
of food products. Riegel can tailor-make papers 
to meet almost any industrial need. Over 600 
different grades now available. Tell us what you 
want paper to do for you. 





.s 
‘Riegel ° 
TECHNICAL PAPERS oe 
FOR INDUSTRY 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © P.O. BOX 250, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ceeding $300,000 in amount—a 
measure designed to facilitate small 
business financings. This bill (H.R. 
5701) was opposed by the Commis- 
sion. The second Bennett Bill (H.R. 
9319), to which your article no 
doubt refers, would in effect con- 
vert the offering circular used in ex- 
empt offerings to a document very 
similar to the prospectus used in 
full registration, but subjecting ex- 
empt offerings to the same liabili- 
ties for misstatements and omis- 
sions therein as now apply to reg- 
istration statements. This bill has 
been reported favorably by a Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
The Commission, however, also op- 
posed this bill because it would 
subject the offering circular used in 
exempt offerings to precisely the 
same standards and liabilities ap- 
plicable to registered offerings, thus, 
in effect, creating a situation tanta- 
mount to repeal of the statutory 
exemption. As an alternative, the 
Commission proposed an amend- 
ment, introduced by Representative 
Arthur G. Klein (New York) on 
May 17, 1956 (H.R. 11308), de- 
signed to achieve the desirable ob- 
jectives of the second Bennett Bill 
affording additional remedies to in- 
vestors where securities are sold on 
the basis of false and misleading 
statements—while preserving the 
statutory exemption for small is- 
sues. 

There may be some confusion 
also in the same paragraph of your 
article wherein you state that the 
Bennett Bill and the Fulbright Bill 
both “are designed to make com- 
panies with shares traded over-the- 
counter register with the SEC in 
the same way as companies listed 
on national exchanges.” The Ful- 
bright bill does require the larger 
over-the-counter companies to reg- 
ister with the Commission and com- 
ply with its rules with respect to 
financial reporting, proxy solici- 
tations, and insider trading—as is 
required of listed companies. The 
Commission endorsed this bill, ex- 
cept for the provision permitting 
recovery of short-term trading 
profits by insiders, as to which it 
recommended a further study. 
Neither of the Bennett bills, how- 
ever, is comparable to the Fulbright 
Bill. The first Bennett Bill, by re- 
peal of the small-issue exemption, 
would require registration with the 
Commission of all securities offered 
for public sale, regardless of the 
amount of the offering. The sec- 
ond, as indicated above, would im- 
pose additional civil liabilities in re- 
spect of exempt offerings of small 
issues. 
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THE JUGGLER IN THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 


Are you doing a controlled performance like this? You 
must be if you're a sales manager! The 3 balls represent 
“The 3 Threes of Sales Control:” 
To increase profitable sales by obtaining new cus- 
tomers, awakening dormant accounts to action and by 
increasing business from active customers. 
By exercising control over sales activity by salesmen 
in territory, by prospect and by customer. 
By measuring sales performance by accumulated 
sales versus year quota, by accumulated sales versus 
accumulated quota and by the loss or gain in total 
sales. 
Every sales manager has to face up to controlling these — 
to keeping them well in hand! 

Would you like to check on how your sales control pro- 
gram rates? Here’s a simple test. 

Does your present system give you the answers to all six 
of the following at a glance: 


1) Customers and prospects in each salesman’s territory? 
2) Date of last call and of last sale on each account? 


3) Lines selling well and those showing weakness? 
4) Approximate total annual requirements of each account? 


5) Percentage of these total requirements you've supplied 
to date? 


6) Percentage of the year’s quota each salesman has sold to 
each account? 

If you don’t have these answers, and others, constantly 
available in complete, effective, graphic form, send today 
for the details of Kardex Visible Sales Control. Learn how 
simply and easily hundreds of 
accounts can be reviewed, in min- 
utes, with Kardex. 

Write Remington Rand, Room 
1606, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Ask for KD524 —“How 
To Increase Profitable Sales.” 


y ey 
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Rotary Levelator, Lifts handle 
heavy loads faster and cheaper 


Adaptable to many uses—Econom- 
ical Rotary Levelator Lifts permit 
loading and unloading trucks and 
freight cars direct from plant floor 
level. Expensive loading docks and 
ramps are eliminated . . . buildings 
may be erected on grade at big sav- 
ings in construction costs. Levelator 
Lifts also solve the problem of moving 
materials from one floor level to 
another and can be used in other ways 
to speed plant traffic and cut labor 
costs. When lowered, the lift is level 


with the plant floor and can be 
trucked over. Installation is easy, and 
there’s no maintenance problem. 

Economical to operate—Rotary 
Levelator Lifts operate on depend- 
able, low-cost Oildraulic (oil hydrau- 
lic) power, using compressed air or 
electric power unit. A standard model 
will handle 12,000-Ib. loads. Others 
are built to requirements for lifts of 
1,000 to 100,000 Ibs. Mail coupon for 
literature or write our Industrial Divi- 
sion, describing your lifting problem. 


Machine Feeding—Levelator Lifts handle 
loads faster and cheaper than men or 
makeshift methods and keep materials at 
the right height for continuous feeding. 


MAIL NOW FOR eae 
COMPLETE DATA __——— 

















Serer” Rotary Lift Co. 
we 1146 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Please send literature on Rotary Levelator Lifts. 
Name Company 
Address__— 
City State 





LEVELATOR* LIFTS 





Another inadvertent error ap- 
pears at page 72, where you state 
that the “NASD has established set 
rules to prevent malpractices,” in- 
cluding the “well known ‘statement 
of policy’.” This statement of 
policy, which proscribes various 
types of false and misleading state- 
ments in the sale of investment 
company securities, was a pro- 
nouncement by the Commission, 
not the NASD. The latter, however, 
as a measure of self regulation, 
helps administer the statement of 
policy insofar as it may affect the 
selling practices of NASD mem- 
bers, by reviewing material pre- 
pared for use in the sale of invest- 
ment company shares and calling 
for the correction of material which 
offends the provisions and objec- 
tives of the statement. 

ANDREW DOWNEY ORRICK 
COMMISSIONER 
SECURITIES & EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Tough Test 


Dear Sir: 

. . - This is to call your attention 
to an apparent error in the article 
A Tough First Test for SUB [BW 
—Jun.2°56,p54| in the columnar 
graph on page 55 wherein Texas is 
listed in the category of states per- 
mitting SUB to be integrated with 
States Unemployment Compensa- 
tion benefit payments. We know of 
no formal ruling or opinion to that 
effect as of now. 

In the body of the article on page 
58 is listed those states where rul- 
ings permitting integration have 
been issued. Texas is excluded from 
this listing which is an indication 
contradictory to the chart. 

There appears to be a similar dis- 
crepancy between the chart and the 
article in the case of Indiana. 

Victor F. GRIMA 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
TEXAS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


© Reader Grima is correct. As be- 
tween the chart on page 55 and the 


paragraph on page 58, the chart is 
wrong and the paragraph is correct. 


Army’s Special Program 


Dear Sir: 

We have been following your 
special series of advertisements A 
Message to American Industry 
{[BW—Jun.2’56,p164] with keen in- 
terest. The Army has a special Sci- 
entific and Professional Personnel 
Program designed for the utiliza- 
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DESIGN AND BUILDING 


Across the Sea or Across the Street 


Building in far-away places is normal procedure for 
Ferguson. And so is the construction of such diverse 
facilities as titanium plants, cement mills, power 
plants and paper mills. 


Our wide-world approach and huge fund of design, 





arts 
tS 


construction and installation experience are assur- 
ance that your project, across the sea or across the 
street, will be completed quickly, with minimum 
expenditure and maximum value. 


We welcome the chance to show you how. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 


Executive Office: Cleveland 14, Ohio. Other Offices: New York * Ft. Lauderdale, Florida * Cincinnati * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Atlanta * Toronto © London, England 








X TREME temperatures and 

stresses set up in jet engines Cause 
unprecedented strains on metal com- 
ponents. 

Fatigue and failure producing con- 
centrations of stress in a ring com- 
ponent—sections shown above—are 
eliminated by blending surface junc- 
tures with Osborn Brushamatic power 
brushing. Replacing undependable 
hand methods, power brushing pro- 
duces the highest quality finish ever 
achieved. It speeds up production 
and inspection... eliminates rework. 

It will pay you to have an Osborn 
Brushing Analysis made of your fin- 
ishing operations. Write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-67, 
5401 Hamiiton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Bru 





BRUSHING MACHINES - 





Osborn's 51-3L Brushamatic cleans and finishes metal- 
lic and non-metallic parts up to 8 feet in diameter, 
3500 pounds in weight. 


fn 
COMPLETE DATA— = 
For information on power brushes 
and brushing methods write 
today for Osborn's 
Catalog 300. 








FOUNDRY MOLDIN(C MACHINES 


hi — 
LO SBOR®> BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
ss 
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tion of engineer and scientific per- 
sonnel .. . , 

The facts of this program should 
be of interest to all young men now 
obtaining or planning to obtain an 
education in a scientific field and 
to their future employers . . . This 
program is little known to the 
young men for whom it is in- 
tended... 

Prc. JOSEPH FAUCHER, 

Ph.D. °53 
Pre. S. ABELES, M.S. °52 
Prc. WALT G. HORSTMAN, 


B.S.C. °50 

Pvt. KYLE R. BARBEHEM, 
Ph.D. °55 

S.P.3 Roy A. MCBURGER, 
B.S. °*51 


Pvt. JEROME PERLMUTTER 

Prc. A. H. AARONOFF, M.A. 
Prc. PuHiwie J. Liston, B.S. 
Prc. R. J. Ropinson, B.S. *52 
Pvt. Harry GRAHAM, B.S. *51 
Prc. PETER ELLBortT, M.A. 56 
Prc. MANFRED SCHAEFER, 


B.Ch.E. °49 
Prc. FREDERICK A. HEINZE, 
B.S. ’51 
Pvt. LEONARD RAWIG, 
B.S.E.E. °53 
Pvt. D. C. McCurpig, 
B.S.Ch.E. ’52 


Prc. H. Horcuer, B.S.E.E. ’52 
Prc. L. H. WEBSTER, 


B.S.M.E. °52 
Pvt. W. J. CURRAN, 
B.S.E.E. °55 
Pvt. LAMONT E. HILL, 
B.S.Ch.E. °54 
Pvt. Larry S. WEINSTEIN, 
M.S.E.E, °54 
S.P.3 DoNALD L. Bonpb, 
M.S.Ch.E. °54 
Prc. A. B. MEULENERS, 
B.S.M.E. °51 


Prc. D. Perxe, M.S. ’51 
Prc. HERMAN MELZER, 

B.S. *52 
Prc. J. J. O°CONNELL, A.B. *52 


Salesmen Transformed 


Dear Sir: 

Respect and credit is due engi- 
neers who put their engineering 
minds and skills to work despite 
comparatively small monetary re- 
wards. It is agreed that manage- 
ment has long been hindsighted in 
this respect. I have no wish to dis- 
credit these “mindful men” but do 
take exception to Reader Honn’s 
jab at “wonder boy” salesmen [BW 
—Jun.2’56,p14—Readers Report]. 

Reader Honn quotes “What could 
the wonder boy sell if the engineers 
did not design and produce it?” By 
the same token, goods designed and 
produced add only to inventories 
until and unless they are sold by 
these so-called “wonder boys.” Each 
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You're looking at an “Automatic” SPRAY 
Sprinkler an instant after fire has triggered 
it into action. The deluge of water will snuff 
out a blaze before it has a chance to gain 
headway. Millions of these ingenious devices 
provide a 24-hour-a-day fire watch in tens of 


thousands of industrial, commercial and 


Fire Safety In Action... 


institutional buildings throughout the land. 


You, too, should let “Automatic” Sprinklers 
serve as your personal fire department. They 
will afford you the best practical measure of 
fire safety with the least effort, expense and 
interference with your business operation. 


Complete descriptive literature now available. 
For data on “Automatic” Sprinkler systems, write for 
Bulletin 66. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


For data on SPECIAL HAZARD Fire Protection, write for 
Bulletin 73. 


Offices In Principal Cities of North and South America 





THRU-THE-ROOF VENTILATION 
SAVES SPACE, CUTS COSTS 





STYLE “V” SKY-VENT 


STYLE “H” SKY-VENT 


—-AS NEW “BUFFALO” SKY-VENTS 
EXHAUST FROM LARGE PLANT AREAS 


Where you need to ventilate large plant areas without devoting space and 
expense to a duct system — where you wish an installation that requires no 
floor or wall space — where you desire freedom to rearrange plant layout 
without re-working the ventilation system—and where you want a top 
ventilation job at minimum operating cost — you can’t do better than with 
“Buffalo” Sky-Vent Root Ventilators. These new units are already removing 
hot air, fumes and fogs from many of the country’s largest plants. Rigidly 
constructed of heavy plate and bracing, these are permanent “package” units 
with all the “Q” Factor* smoothness and efficiency that typify all “Buffalo” 
Fans. Write today on your company letterhead for Bulletin FM-1234 and 
other descriptive material, 


STYLE “H” SKY-VENT 


Complete unit with fan in stack, shutters, integral flanged curb plate 
and internally braced heavy-gauge galvanized steel hood. 


STYLE “V” SKY-VENT 


Extremely heavy-duty with welded steel plate gussets supporting 
motor and propeller fan. Counterbalanced dampers in cylinder open 
when fan starts, close when it is stopped. Integral flanged curb plate 
simplifies installation. 


CAPACITIES: 1,000 cfm through 250,000 cfm 
SIZES: 12” through 120” 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTERS BELTED VENT SETS 


PROPELLER FANS “E”’ BLOWERS-EXHAUSTERS 
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has his place and needs the other as 
does management need both. In this 
competitive age, if one is to gain 
stature, salesmen too, need experi- 
ence and training. 

. . . Certainly Reader Honn is 
aware that rarely is there a sales- 
man who is a “wonder boy” for 
very long unless he possesses the s’s 
—-stability, stamina, soundness, 
skillfulness, sharp-wittedness and of 
course, a well-engineered product. 

I'm a proud “wonder boy’s” wife. 

ANNE M. BuRKE 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . | would like to take excep- 
tion to Reader Honn’s letter in 
which he referred to “wonder boy, 
a salesman by nature.” 

During the past ten years... a 
transformation has taken place in 
the field of selling. The era of the 
high pressure, fast talking, back- 
slapping drummer has passed and 
he has been replaced by the pro- 
fessional, highly trained sales rep- 
resentative who in most cases is 
being groomed through executive 
training programs for management 
positions ... 

The modern sales representative 
will be the last to discount the con- 
tributions made to industry and the 
field of selling by engineers, with- 
out whose inventive genius there 
would not be merchandise to seli. 

... The desire for ever expanding 
markets developed by professional 
salesmen has created the demand 
for engineers to develop the prod- 
ucts needed by our society. .. . 

W. H. KING 
FT. WORTH, TEX. 


Wrong Board 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Executive Pay: Up 
With the Boom {[BW—Jun.2’56, 
p103] erroneously states that David 
Sarnoff resigned as Chairman of 
the Board, Radio Corporation of 
America, on December 7, 1955. 

The fact is that on July 1, 1955, 
the RCA Board of Directors author- 
ized an employment agreement with 
General Sarnoff providing, among 
other things, for his services for a 
period of ten years past his normal 
retirement date of March l, 
$956 2... 

OrRIN E, DUNLAP, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e The footnote stating that Mr. 
Sarnoff had resigned as chairman 
of the board should have specified 
chairman of the board of NBC. 
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The heat was on Sam when his boss got irate 
‘Cause their shipments were coming too little, too late. 


Now everything's fine and Sam's such a success 
He ships by dependable RAILWAY EXPRESS! 
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Whether you're sending or receiving, 
whether your shipment is big or small, whether co NI AZ p 
you're shipping here or abroad—always EXPRESS : 
specify Railway Express. You'll find it makes <] C E N Cc 
the big difference in speed, economy, and 
safe, sure delivery. And now you can 
make fast, economical shipments via 


Railway Express Agency's new international 





air and surface connections. It's the complete 
shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 


eee Safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express will take your orders for CARE 














TEXACO HELPS EUREKA WILLIAMS 
KEEP PRODUCTION UP, COSTS DOWN... 


“Ours is the oldest name in automatic heating,” says Eureka 
Williams Corporation, “and a big factor in maintaining our 
position in this highly competitive field has always been our ability 
to keep our production quality up and our costs low.” 

Eureka Williams manufactures the Oil-O-Matic and Gas-O-Matic 


Texaco Soluble Oil HD is shown here at 
work helping speed production of parts for 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burner at the Eureka Wil- 
liams Bloomington, Illinois plant. 


Warm Air Furnaces and boilers and Air-O-Matic heating and 
air conditioning units. Parts for all of them are machined 
with Texaco Cutting, Grinding and Soluble Oils. 


* * * 


EuREKA WILLIAMS CORPORATION is just one of 
the many fine firms which have achieved top 
results with Texaco. There are three good reasons 
for this wide acceptance: field-proven Texaco 
Lubricants, developed with the aid of the finest 
research facilities available . . . field-experienced 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers to advise on their 
use ... and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 





TEXACO 


INDUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 


* * 


Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. This 
combination can help bring production up... 
and costs down . . . in every major field of indus- 
try and transportation. One agreement of sale 
supplies all your plants wherever located. 

For details, call the Texaco Distributing Plant 
nearest you, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 
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People don’t feel quite so flush, quite so optimistic, quite so hopeful 
about buying new cars or new homes (page 92). 


But they aren’t pinning crepe to their bankbooks and running for the 
nearest poorhouse. 


This latest survey of consumers’ spending plans mirrors more than 
it forecasts: You’ve already felt it in the marketplace. 


Things aren’t so gaudy around the auto salesrooms or the real estate 
subdivisions as they were last year. Only a delirious optimist had any hope 
that they would be (BW—Dec.31’55,p9). But they’re good by any other 
standard (haggling over prices aside). 

And used-car-lot operators, significantly, are in clover. 

a Qo 

Rarely have people with such a future—or such a present, for that 

matter—been as down-in-the-mouth as the auto makers. 


Last year gave them visions of that wonderful 10-million-car year. They 
scarcely realized that they were pushing installment terms harder than 
automobiles. And they overproduced. 


Now last year’s credit buyers have no equity for trade-ins. 


Worst of all, the industry is in a fair way to stifling competition through 
the very intensity of its competition. 


Production and employment figures in the auto industry do, indeed, 
tell a pretty disheartening story (page 25). 


After hitting an unnatural peak last November, production of new cars 
has dived in each succeeding month. May was nearly 35% below a year ago; 
the first five months ran some 23% behind. 


Yet the sales story is much happier. Neither May nor the five months 
ran much more than 10% under a year ago in actual registrations. 


Actually, auto dealers have moved more cars in the last five months than 
in that period in any other year save 1955. 


With output cut way back, such a relatively good sales result has meant 
that inventories finally are being slashed. 


Very nearly 100,000 cars were delivered out of dealers’ stocks last 
month. Automotive News now puts stocks just over 800,000 (and some 
industry sources estimate them 50,000 lower than that). 


Another big cut is taking place this month—with output continuing 
at May’s slack rate. A 650,000 figure is likely for July 1 

That leaves the whole third quarter—including the changeover shut- 
down—to clear the boards for 1957 models. 


And remember: The changeover can take only a few days—or it can 
be stretched out until dealers are largely cleaned up. 


Used cars won’t be a drug on the market, come Labor Day, glutting 
the sales road ahead of the new models. Lot operators are reported “paying 
more than the book” for used models in the best demand—and still they 
can’t get so many as they would like. 
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Resale prices are described as “high” and inventories “low.” 


Home building seems to have stabilized at a seasonally adjusted 1.1-mil- 
lion annual rate. At least, it’s been there for three months. 

That’s quite a comedown from the rate of nearly 1.4-million starts at 
the beginning of 1955. But this is hardly unexpected considering the tight- 
ness in the money market during recent months. 

And it about matches activity in 1951, 1952, and 1953. Those had been 
mighty satisfactory years until 1955 came along. 


New dwelling units started in May are estimated to have numbered 
108,000. That’s nearly 22% lower than a year ago. Starts for the five months 
are put at 463,300 for a decline of more than 17%. 


However, partly due to work carried over from 1955 and partly to 
higher costs, the value of new home building isn’t off so sharply. 


The joint Commerce-Labor Dept. estimate puts value for May $168-mil- 
lion below 1955, a decline of 12%. The five months were down 7%. 


If the year’s dip could be limited to 7%, that wouldn’t be bad. 
—_-@. 
Overproduction—or perhaps fewer new homes to equip—has a good 
many appliance people on the anxious seat. 


Inventories top a year ago all the way from about 2% for refrigerators 
to 75% for dryers, according to Judson S. Sayre, head of Borg-Warner’s 


Norge division. And Sayre says price cutting won’t move the stuff, that 
prices already have been cut to the bone. 


Despite lags in housing and autos, over-all production in this country 
held surprisingly high in May. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index, on a preliminary basis, is put at 
142 for the month. That’s down only a point from a revised figure of 143 
for April, and just two points under the late-1955 record. 


Machinery output, still at or near the very best levels of the boom, is 


the answer, of course. 
— 


Steel mills last week had the season’s first taste of real hot weather. 
This, along with labor unrest, cut operations to the year’s lowest rate. 
Nevertheless, output remained above 93% of capacity. 


Power companies, on the other hand, found the heat resulting in more 
demand for juice as air conditioners were turned on. Their output jumped 
to 14% above a year ago, up from recent gains around 12%. 


Labor trouble as a threat to the supply of copper and its products 
evaporated this week (page 163). 


The first break was among the fabricators when Anaconda-controlled 
American Brass announced the signing of a new contract, followed by 
Kennecott-controlled Chase Brass. 


Phelps-Dodge was the first major producer to reach agreement, but by 


midweek, Anaconda and American Smelting were ready to sign. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 23, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





No matter how hot or 
humid the weather, 
you'll relax coolly and 


Lea Ce ean rata 
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[air-conditioned bed- 
rooms, suites and pub 
rooms of most Hilton 
and Statler Hotels. 

As always, Hilton teads 

up-to-date accommo- 

dations for your enjoy- 

ment and convenience. 











For immediate reservation 3 


service at all Hilton and é 

Statler Hotels, contact Out sZj PF ek, 

of Town Reservation Service ty Yj 

at any hotel in the group VA 

.. or Hilton Reservation ‘4 “ 7 i~ 
Offices listed below. : THE) 


x» 


¥ Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXEGUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON © CHICAGO 5. ILL 


EASTERN DIVISION — In New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The New Yorker and The Statler « In Washington, D. C.: The Statler « In 
Boston: The Statler « In Buffalo: The Statler « In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION — In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer 
House ¢ In Detroit: The Statler « In Cleveland: The Statler « In Columbus: The Deshler Hilton « In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore ¢ In St. Louis: The 
Statler. WESTERN DIVISION — In Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton « In Los Angeles: The Statler « In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton ¢ In Dallas: The 
Statler Hilton « Jn San Antonio, Fort Worth, El Pase, Texas and Albuquerque, N. M.: Hilton Hotels « In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. 
HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL — In San Juan, P. R.: The Caribe Hilton « In Madrid: The Castellana Hilton « Jn Istanbul: The Istanbul Hilton. 
Hotels under construction in: Mexico City and Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt; West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada (a C.N.R. Hotel). 
RESERVATION OFFICES — San Francisco, Russ Bldg. YUkon 6-0576; Toronto, Knight Bidg. EMpire 8-2921; Paris, 3 rue de Stockholm, Laborde 57.50, 








Aveo Defense and Industrial Products combine the 
scientific and engineering skills, and production facil- 
ities of three great divisions of Aveo Manufacturing 
Corp.: Crosley; Lycoming; Research and Advanced 
Development—to produce power plants, elec- 
tronics, airframe components, and precision parts. 





Avco Crosley 
measures man 





for tomorrow's 
machines 


There is only one component in a modern 
machine system which engineers cannot 
“improve.” That is the all-important, 
“human component” —man, himself. 


To adapt changing machines to 
unchanging human capacities, Exper- 
imental Psychologists of Avco’s Crosley 
division are taking a closer look at 
man—his mind, his body, his reactions. 
From these patient investigations are 
emerging ways to make present and 
future machines simpler, more obedient, 
more valuable to man. 


By measuring man today, Avco Crosley 
“human engineering” helps assure man 
that he will realize the full benefits of 
the machines he builds tomorrow, 


To find out how “‘human engineering” might improve 
your present or future products—phone, wire, or write to: 
Avco Defense and Industrial Products, Stratford, Conn, 


Engineers Wanted: For top-flight men, 
Crosley offers unusual opportunities 

to explore new scientific frontiers. Write 
to Director of Engineering, Crosley 
Government Products, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES. WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS 
TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE 


OFFER A VITAL, REWARDING CAREER 


defense and industrial products 


FOR A COPY OF THIS PIENING ILLUSTRATION. SUITABLE 
FOR FRAMING, WRITE TO PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT., 


AVCO DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, STRATFORD, CONN. 
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@ Without any official announce- 


THE SQUEEZE EASES 


Millions of Dollars 
700-— 


ment, the Federal Reserve has eased the 


pressure on credit. 


@ The tipoff is that the banks have 
been able to cut their debts to the Fed (chart) 
even though demand for credit still is strong. 


@ This easier reserve position 


means business borrowers will get a better 


break. 


Money Managers 
Loosen Up Credit... 


This week, credit started to get easier. 
The squeeze, which has been main- 
tained by the nation’s monetary man- 
agers with increasing severity ever since 
the beginning of 1955, appears to be 
nearing its end. 

There has been no public announce- 
ment of a switch by the Federal Re- 
serve System. But the Fed has quietly 
made credit available to meet business 
demand for loans; it has provided mem- 


Mar. 


Data: Federal Reserve Board 


ber commercial banks with fresh re- 
serves. 

This action has already eased the 
pressure on the nation’s banking sys- 
tem—and further relaxation is expected. 
This means that borrowers will again 
be able to borrow freely—and at lower 
interest charges. 
¢ Banks in Hock—The shift to easier 
money is still in the making. But there 
is no question that the banks have felt 


Apr. June 


© Business weex 


the first impact of the change. Ever 
since the Fed made its last tightening 
move in April by raising the discount 
rate—the interest charged to member 
banks for borrowings at the Fed—the 
banks have been increasingly in hock. 

At the peak of the credit squeeze in 
April and May, negative free reserves— 
the difference between member banks’ 
excess reserves and their borrowings 
from the Fed—soared above $600-mil- 
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lion (chart, page 23). But last week 
the banking system’s reserve deficiency 
had dwindled to $217-million, the low- 
est it has been since February. 

*« Worst Is Over—As a result, the en- 
tire money market is beginning to be- 
lieve that the peak of tightness has 
passed. This week, the rate on bankers’ 
acceptances declined one-eighth of 1%, 
the first drop since January. And the 
91-day Treasury bill rate, which is one 
of the chief indicators of money con- 
ditions, went down to 2.43%, compared 
with 2.58% last week and 2.78% at 
the height of the squeeze. 

These are still minor changes. And 
there is a chance that the squeeze will 
reassert itself in the next few days, as 
corporations take out new loans after 
paying their June tax bills. But any 
resumption of pressure now is expected 
to be temporary. 
¢ Basic Shift—This is because the Fed 
has definitely changed its views on the 
immediate business outlook. In con- 
trast to its former attitude of expecting 
a continuation of the boom, officials 
now admit that the third quarter at 
least will show a “letdown.” They also 
say that there has been a “marked shift 
in business sentiment” that must be 
watched. 

One Fed official tried to explain the 
shift in terms of the traffic analogy 
that the monetary managers have used 
before. In late 1955, he said, the Fed 
had a red light up, reflecting increasing 
tightness. Just after the turn of the 
year, when it looked as if the boom was 
petering out, the Fed switched to an 
orange warning light. It went red again 
in March. And now it is “flashing 
orange,” with intervals of green. 

Though the Fed has changed its 
thinking, it is intent on demonstrating 
that it is not moving in response to 
political pressure (BW—May5’56,p196). 
So it has confined itself to supplying 
reserves to the banks in the most in- 
conspicuous way possible—by buying 
government securities in the open mar- 
ket. These open-market purchases have 
increased bank reserves in the form of 
deposits with the Federals without ad- 
vertising any change in Fed policy. 

* Demand Slackens—The squeeze is 
ilso ending because the demand for 
money is not quite so strong as it has 
been in the past. According to William 
McC. Martin, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, this demand played a 
big part in the squeeze. He attributes 
the tightening this spring to the sur- 
prisingly heavy demand for credit. The 
Fed did not anticipate this and did 
nothing to supply additional reserves. 

This policy of limiting reserves when 
demand was strong meant that there 
was not enough credit to go round. 
The banks rationed their customers, 
turning away marginal borrowers and 
cutting down on the amounts requested 
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by their regular clients. All borrowers 
had to pay more for the amounts they 
were able to get. 

Now it is clear that demand is falling 
below expectations. Up until a few 
weeks back, Fed officials were saying 
that demand for credit to meet the 
June tax date would be at least as big 
as it was in March (BW—Jun.2’56, 
p30). The Fed began supplying reserves 
based on its optimistic projections of de- 
mand. 

At midweek, it appeared that demand 
in June, while substantial, will not be 
up to the March level. But the Fed has 
made no move to cut back on the 
amount of reserves it is supplying to 
the banks. 

From the Fed’s viewpoint, this 
method of easing the squeeze is pre- 
ferable to more overt action such as a 
reduction in the reserve requirements 
that member banks must meet. The 
Fed can now point to the lower level 
of demand as proof that its policy of 
restricting credit has worked. “We got 
what we wanted,” said one official. 
“Business is cooling off, and that’s just 
what we were after.” 
¢ How Easy?—It is still hard to deter- 
mine just how easy money will get. If 
demand continues to slacken, it is possi- 
ble that there will be more than enough 
credit to go round—especially short- 
term credit. This is because most 
business borrowing is short-term—to re- 
plenish working capital, to accumulate 
inventory, or to pay taxes. 

The slackening of business demand 
for loans is an indication that business 
is no longer accumulating inventory at 
the feverish pace of earlier in the year 
and, in some cases, is actually beginning 
to unload. Any acceleration in this 
trend will not only mean less demand 
for loans—it will also mean that many 
corporations will be paying off past 
loans and accumulating cash as well. 

Much of this cash will be invested 
in commercial paper and Treasury bills, 
so that these yields can be expected to 
decline. And the lower level preset 
for loans may even permit the banks 
to eliminate borrowings from the Fed. 
¢ Discount Rate—This may not hap- 
pen immediately but, now that the 
squeeze is ending, more loosening 
moves are in the cards. It is highly 
probable that the Fed’s first open move 
will be to lower the discount rate. It 
hiked the discount rate five times over 
the 14 months as a signal of its restric- 
tive policy, and it will undoubtedly 
signal an ease-up by lowering the rate. 

This rate now stands at 3% for the 
Minneapolis and San Francisco dis- 
tricts and at 23% in the other 10 re- 
gional Feds, so that the hint may be 
a lowering by those now at 3%, or else 
a uniform move down to 24%. 

This should lead to lower interest 
rates for all borrowers. 


Atomic Sharing 


U. S. and Britain agree 
to pool knowhow about 
atomic engines for military 
ships, planes. 


A new U.S.-British atomic partner- 
ship appears to be in the making as a 
result of an agreement concluded by 
the two nations last week. 

The agreement, which will become 
effective if Congress does not reject it 
within 30 days, calls for an exchange of 
information on atomic engines for mili- 
tary propulsion. Neither country has 
requested any specific information from 
the other yet—the agreement simply 
clears the diplomatic roadblocks for 
such requests. But the British are ex- 
pected to put in an early bid for data 
on atomic power plants for submarines, 
like that of the Nautilus. 

The agreement is unique in several 
respects. The U.S. has provided some 
military information, chiefly on the ef- 
fects of atomic weapons, to member 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. But it has never trans- 
mitted to other countries any data on 
the Nautilus reactor or on those we 
hope to build for aircraft and surface 
ships. 

Great Britain and Canada collabo- 
rated with the U.S. during World War 
II in development of the atomic bomb, 
and Canada is expected to reach a 
similar agreement with the U.S. 

e More to Give—For the short term, 
at least, it appears the British will 
have far more to gain from the agree- 
ment than this country. As a major 
naval power, Britain has an obvious in- 
terest in nuclear propulsion for 
shipping. Some experts believe that 
access to our data on marine uses could 
save the British as much as four years 
in building nucleat-powered warships. 

The U.S. is probably also a little 
ahead of the United Kingdom in de- 
veloping an atomic engine for aircraft, 
but its lead in this field is much nar- 
rower. Apparently, neither country has 
achieved the kind of technological 
“breakthrough” necessary to develop a 
practical reactor for aircraft. 

For the long haul, the greatest gain 
to the U.S. probably will be in such 
fields as aircraft propulsion and station- 
ary power plants, where exchange of 
information could avoid duplication of 
costly and lengthy experiments. 
¢ Partnership—There is little doubt 
that the bene deal was concluded 
largely at the instigation of the British. 
The British government has drawn 
criticism for its decision to develop its 
own atomic and thermonuclear (hydro- 
gen bomb) weapons. 
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Auto Squeeze Makes Hot Politics 


The chart above tells a story of near- 
crisis in one of the nation’s largest cities 
and in one of the pivotal states—in this 
election year. 

Unemployment in Detroit is now at 
its highest in two years. It’s expected 
to keep climbing through September. 
The same is true in Michigan as a 
whole, where the number of jobless is 
forecast to reach as high as 260,000— 
about 10% of the labor force—in Sep- 
tember. 

If this dismal outlook by the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission 
is realized, it will mean that Michigan 
unemployment in September this year 
will be higher than at any time since 
September, 1954, when Chrysler and 
some other auto makers shut down 
plants for an abnormally long model- 
change period preceding production of 
the greatly changed 1955 models. 
¢ Political Pressures—That year, unem- 
ployment, as the prime political issue 
in the Michigan senatorial and guber- 
natorial elections, was responsible more 
than any other single issue for the re- 
election of Democratic Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams and the unseating of 
Republican Sen. Homer Ferguson. 

This year, the political as well as the 
social aspects of Detroit’s and Michi- 
gan’s unemployment have prompted a 
series of highly unusual incidents: 

¢ United Automobile Workers 
called a conference of mayors of 41 
cities where there are auto or parts 
plants. This meeting was primarily a 
sounding board for UAW’s proposals 
that unemployment compensation bene- 
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fits be raised, more defense work be sent 
to the affected plants, and that the 
auto companies schedule their produc- 
tion better. 

e A demand by Gov. Williams, in 
a special session of the legislature, for 
unemployment compensation benefits 
up to 90% of pay for as long as 39 
weeks. The Republican-controlled leg- 
islature intended to do nothing about 
the proposal, but changed its mind 
when Albert E. Cobo, mayor of De- 
troit and Williams’ most likely oppo- 
nent for reelection, also urged some ex- 
tension of the benefit period. 

* An unprecedented _meeting 
called to mull over the unemployment 
problem and attended by UAW Pres. 
Walter Reuther; Gov. Williams; Mayor 
Cobo; Harry W. Anderson, GM’s vice- 
president for personnel; John S. Bugas, 
Ford's vice-president for industrial re- 
lations; John D. Leary, Chrysler’s di- 
rector of labor relations; and E. L. 
Cushman, American Motors’  vice- 
president for industrial relations. 

Anderson, Bugas, and Leary said 
their companies expect no more heavy 
layoffs during the course of the 1956 
model run. The Ford and GM men 
said unemployment at their plants has 
reached its peak and is starting to de- 
cline. 

But the management representatives 
did agree to study several UAW pro- 
posals for alleviating unemployment. 
One of the proposals that won’t get 
any study was UAW’s idea of a joint 
union-management “task force” that 
would go to Washington to seek gov- 


ernment assistance in solving the unem- 
ployment problem. Bugas expressed 
management’s sentiment about this 
when he said, “We have an aversion to 
seeking governmental aid or assistance 
on a shotgun basis by marching on 
Washington.” 

Management did agree to consider 
five other UAW proposals for con- 
certed action. These were to seek: (1) 
speeding up of delivery dates of defense 
contracts, (2) revision of defense con- 
tract policies, (3) public construction 
projects for Michigan’s and Detroit's 
critical unemployment areas; (4) a pro- 
gram of industrial rehabilitation; and 
(5) an investigation of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s policy. 

But it’s not only politics that has 
Reuther and the public officials worried. 
¢ Funds Dry Up—High unemployment 
apparently has not yet affected Detroit 
retail sales—in the first week of June 
they were up 2% over the comparable 
week a year ago—but unemployment 
compensation benefits are running out. 
And this is bound to cut into business 
activity throughout metropolitan De- 
troit and the whole state. 

MESC estimates that 10,000 UC 
claims will run out during June, an- 
other 13,000 during July, and a further 
20,000 during August. Daniel J. Ryan, 
superintendent of the Detroit Welfare 
Dept., says that about two-thirds of 
those UC exhaustions will hit workers 
living in Detroit. 

* Detroit’s Pinch—Ryan gave a picture 
of the trouble the city could face by 
citing these figures: When this year 
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opened, 3,647 persons were on De- 
troit’s. relief rolls; at midweek, 4,786 
were receiving assistance from the city 
(1,262 of these were applicants getting 
temporary assistance). By late August 
he expects there'll be a peak in de- 
mands for city relief when those large 
numbers of UC claimants are forced to 
turn to the city’s welfare funds. 

Auto production cutbacks bringing 
dealer inventories in line with demand 
have spawned the unemployment. The 
cutbacks and layoffs began in earnest 
after the first of the year. The sharpest 
monthly rise in unemployment in the 
Detroit area came between mid-January 
and mid-February, when unemployment 
jumped from 60,000 to 110,000. Ap- 
plications for UC rose accordingly from 
31,580 during January to 69,806 in 
February, MESC says. 

* State Moves—Gov. Williams called 
the special session of the legislature last 
week, immediately asked it to increase 
state UC benefits to 664% of a work- 
er’s average take-home pay, plus $5 for 
each dependent, up to a maximum of 
90% of weekly pay. He also asked that 
duration of payments be extended from 
a maximum of 26 weeks to 39 weeks. 
Republican leaders denounced Wil- 
liams’ plea as “anti-business,” and “cal- 
culated immoderation.” They said it 
was a political move, charged that it 
would mean sharp tax increases for 
businesses and would exhaust the state’s 
$340-million trust fund from which 
UC is paid. Mayor Cobo’s official dec- 
laration as a candidate for the GOP 
gubernatorial nomination tempered leg- 
islators’ feelings somewhat and they 
scheduled for midweek another session 
of the legislature for possible action on 


* Forecast—Meanwhile, other public 
officials, looking toward the end of the 
year, are pondering the question: Will 
the 1957 model production by itself 
clear up the unemployment? Dealer 
inventories still are above 750,000— 
some estimates put them at more than 
800,000. Optimistic industry observers 
in Detroit believe inventories will fall 
to around 500,000 or less by the time 
new models are introduced. 

But, at present sales rates, 500,000 
cars in inventory still represent about 
one month’s supply. Cautious market 
analysts concede that the all-new 1957 
models will give sales a shot-in-the-arm, 
but they still have a nagging feeling 
that the 1956 inventories might tend to 
get 1957 sales off to a slow start. 

A look at the unemployment figures 
lends point to their worry. At the end 
of 1954, the auto industry had one of 
the lowest dealer inventory figures in 
history—about 357,000. Still, unem- 
ployment dropped slowly. As late as 
November, 1954, it stood at 100,000, 
and it didn’t come down to a nominal 


43,000 until the following May. 
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Why Coal Men 


@ New shipping company backed by coal-rail-union 
bloc is boldest step yet in coal’s self-help campaign. 


@ Aim is to nail down expanding overseas market by 


attacking high ocean freight rates that stand in way. 


@ if rates don’t fall, 
itself’ with its own ships—and 


U.S. coal men, still rubbing their 
eyes in the unaccustomed glare of a 
fast brightening horizon after their 
climb out of postwar darkness, are a 
determined lot these days. They're re- 
solved to leave nothing undone to make 
sure that the future they glimpse be- 
comes a firm reality, and they're ready 
to jump in themselves to do what's 
necessary—even if it means putting 
themselves in the shipping business. 

he latest and boldest step in coal’s 
self-help campaign comes to just that. 
Last week a joint industry-union-rail- 
road group announced that it would 
form a new $50-million shipping com- 
pany—American Coal Shipping, Inc.— 
to promote coal exports (BW—Jun.16 
"56,p36). 

Behind this move—probably the 
most dramatic case on record of an in- 
dustry getting together to tear down 
the roadblocks and insure its own fu- 
ture—is the coal men’s determination 
to do two things: (1) nail down the ex- 
panding market for U.S. coal they see 
beckoning overseas, particularly in Eu- 
rope, and (2) clear away the hurdle of 
sky-high ocean shipping rates on coal 
that seems to stand in the way. 

Industrv backers of the new company 
take in both coal operators—mostly from 
the Southern Coal Producers Assn.— 
and coal exporting companies. Giant 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. tops 
the list. Railroads joining in are the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., two of the “Po- 
cahontas roads” (BW—Mar.31°56,p52). 
The United Mine Workers is also rep- 
resented. Each of the three groups will 
acquire a one-third interest. Chairman 
of the board is Richard L. Bowditch, 
of C. H. Sprague & Son Co. 
¢ No Idle Threat—In announcing the 
new company, C&O Pres. Walter J. 
Tuohy asserted flatly its intention “to 
enter immediately into the ocean ship- 
ping business, by acquiring ships of its 
own and placing them in the export 
coal trade.” But at midweek, the new 
company had made no overt move in 
that direction. In fact, it hadn’t se- 
lected officers, nor a headquarters. 

Industry men, therefore, were de- 
scribing the new setup as (for the time 


company insists it will “do-it- 
industry thinks it can. 


being at least) primarily a threat—a club 
to be used by coal men to beat down 
ocean freight rates on coal. These rates 
have soared to $11 a ton today from $4 
a ton as recently as 1953. 

If present ship owners cut rates to a 
figure the directors of the new company 
believe is reasonable and fair—whether 
as a result of availability of more ship- 
ping space, or in response to the coal 
men’s club—it’s quite possible that an 
American Coal Shipping, Inc., fleet 
may never ply the ocean. 

But—the insiders insist—if rates don’t 
go down, the new company isn’t bluff- 
ing about acquiring vessels that will 
fly the U S. flag and compete actively 
with the foreign registered vessels now 
transporting coal overseas. 

Any attempt by the company to pry 
loose government ships for its purpose 
would probably stir shipping companies 
to a fight—but the consensus in Wash- 
ington is that the coal-rail-union bloc 
would get the ships. 
¢ Exciting—What is giving the coal 
men the yen to go to sea is this exciting 
prospect: a potential market for U.S. 
coal in Europe, South America, and 
Japan that could build up in a few 
years, some think, to 100-million tons 
annually. And they see in fluctuating 
ocean shipping rates the only real 
threat to the development of such a 
market for the high quality coals from 
the Southern coal-producing region. 

Right now, it costs as much to trans- 
port this coal from Virginia ports to 
Europe as the coal costs laid down at 
ship rail at the domestic port. 
¢ Slice—That beckoning export market 
—along with the domestic electric 
power and steel markets—makes up a big 
slice of the future demand for which 
the U.S. coal industry is actively re- 
building itself (BW—Jun.9’56,p142). 

Coal exports, which have been push- 
ing up year by year since 1954, are 
expected to top 40-million tons this 
year. Biggest buyer is Europe, with its 
increasing demands for bituminous to 
supply its factories and steel mills. Last 
year it took 27-million tons—71% of 
U.S. exports. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation sees 
the Continent’s demand for U.S. coal 
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Threaten to Sail Their Own Ships 


reaching 55-million tons by 1975 (BW— 
Jun.16°56,p157) 

[he great bulk of this demand will 
be for metallurgical purposes—last year 
metallurgical coal made up 17.5-million 
of Europe’s 27-million take. 

After the long, lean years from 1948 
to 1954, U.S. coal men are reaching 
ut aggressively for the expanding Eu- 
ropean market. As in the U.S., one 
method is long-term contracts. 
¢ Originators—The new shipping ven- 
ture as a weapon in this battle is no 
overnight notion. Member companies 
in the venture credit Joe Moody, presi- 
dent of the Southern Coal Producers 
Assn. with a three-vear effort that cul- 
minated in bringing coal, rail, and union 
men into the same business tent. 

When UMW John L. Lewis 
broached a similar idea in 1950, he had 
the support of Island Creek Coal Co. 
and Pitt Consol 

Some longtime coal operators also 
see behind the facade the figure of 
Cyrus S. Eaton, head of West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co. and board chairman of 
the C&O Thev see the move as not 
only profiting the C&O, but tying in 
also with long-range Eaton plans in 
South America, particularly in Brazil. 
¢ Organizing—American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc., once it becomes operative, 


aims at conducting a_ profit-making 

business. But as of midweek, its specific 

plans were still very indefinite. 
Member companies have discussed 


various possibilities: chartering or buy- 
ing Liberty-tvpe vessels mothballed by 
the government, securing vessels from 
other sources, or buying new 40,000 
to 50.000 ton ships. ; 

On government ships, the Federal 
Maritime Board controls all chartering, 
and purchase of reserve fleet ships re- 
quires a Congress O.K. Cost of charter- 
ing Liberty ships is set by law at around 
$7,000 a month, purchase price about 
$500,000 (on the world market Liberties 
bring close to $1.2-million). So far the 
new company has had only token talks 
with Maritime, and no ship-buying 
bills have got into Congress (nor has 
ACS approached seagoing unions about 
special terms for manning coal ships) 

Once American Coal Shipping had 
its vessels, it would still have some 
shoals ahead. Operating under the 
U.S. flag and paving U.S. wages, it’s 

question whether it could compete 
with cheaper operating foreign ships if 
hipping space increased and _ rates 
dropped. The foreign buyers themselves 
re also a possible snag: Now they nor- 
mally buy f.o.b. Hampton Roads, Va., 
select the ships, pay in their own or 
some soft currency. Many might not 
like the change to U.S. carriers. 
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CONTESTANTS in Sew-Off from all over the U.S. and Canada... make dresses from fabrics and patterns .. . 


Home Sewing Contest Fires up a 


AST WEEKEND was Ladies’ Day at New 
York’s Coliseum. Close to 70,000 
women and children (some men, too) 
jammed the new exhibition hall for the 
first Sewing Fashion Festival. Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. was the sponsor; 
the 26 exhibitors included pattern com- 
panies, sewing accessory manufacturers, 
fabric houses—all with a stake in luring 
more people to the home sewing ma- 
chine. 

For their dollar admission fee, spec- 
tators got demonstrations in all manner 
of things—how to cut patterns, how to 
make upholstery, how to put in zippers, 
how to produce embroidery stitches on 
Singer’s newest automatic sewing ma- 
chine—plus plenty of hoopla provided 
by Broadway and TV artists. 

Highlight of the festival was the 
Grand Sew-Off, in which 33 women 
from all over the U.S. and Canada 

CROWDS jam the 10-day exhibition at New York’s Coliseum—at $1 per admission. competed for $125,000 worth of prizes. 
Even the skeptics conceded that there’s plenty of interest in home sewing. The 33 were picked on the basis of 
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picked from a wide assortment at the show. 


Hot Market 


local competitions held earlier this year. 
lo enter, every woman had to take a 
course at a Singer Sewing Center, for 
which she paid $15. According to 
Charles F. Bruder, Singer vice-president, 
close to 48,000 women entered the local 
contests. 

¢ Promotion Plus—Skeptics who had 
felt that such an exhibit could never 
stand on its own feet admitted that they 
couldn’t have been more wrong. The 
turnout abundantly attested one fact: 
There’s plenty of interest today in 
home sewing. While only J. P. Stevens 
& Co. among the big fabric houses had 
a display this year, at least six have al- 
ready indicated interest in next vear’s 
show. 

Singer won’t say how much it spent 
for this huge promotion, but obviously 
it was plenty. You might call the rea- 
sons behind it both offensive and de- 
fensive. On the offensive side, most 
people concerned with home sewing be- 
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for children, too. Everyone in 


ADVICE the home sewing business 


is energetically wooing young customers. 


on parade. Four pattern 


PATTERNS akers had exhibits. Me- 


Call offered prizes, all had styling advice. 


for visitors, Twice daily, TV 
HOOPLA and Broadway stars put on a 
Here Edie Adams entertains. 


show. 
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lieve that interest in it is at a peak, 
that now is the time to strike. Defen- 
sively, the sewing machine people are 
up against some stiff competition. 
¢ How Big—Because Singer does a 
minimum of talking about its activities, 
there are no precise estimates of just 
how big the sewing machine business is. 
All that Bruder will say is that industry 
estimates generally place retail sales in 
the U.S. at between 1.3-million and 
1.6-million units a year. Electrical Mer- 
chandising, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
last January estimated that sales this 
vear might run 1.8-million—which is 
below their 1952 estimate of some 
2-million machines sold. 
¢ Competition—By now it’s an old 
story that imported machines—from 
Italy, Japan, Switzerland, and Germany 
—have become a vital factor in the sale 
of machines. Singer itself granted sev- 
eral years ago that the postwar com- 
petition from overseas had given do- 
mestic manufacturers a rough shaking. 
Import figures, as reported by the 
Dept. of Commerce, aren’t too precise 
because they include industrial ma- 
chines. But as an indication, they show 
how unit imports since 1951 have run: 


1951 i955 
346,000 656,000 
23,000 330,000 
49,000 76,000 
6,561 36,900 


Japan 
Germany 
Italy 
Switzerland 


Singer says it isn’t worried by the 
growth of the import business; it points 
to peak sales of some $354-million last 
year as proof that imports haven’t hurt. 
The company reports that in dollars it 
is running ahead of last year, but in 
units it may not be up to 1955’s sales. 
Its departure from tradition to take on 
big department stores ‘as outlets sug- 
gests that it feels the competition (BW 
—Oct.29’55,p64). White Sewing Ma- 
chine Corp., the No. 2 U.S. manufac- 
turer, frankly admits to a squeeze—and 
is diversifying into other products to 
offset it. 

Japan is way out front in number and 
dollar value of machines sold to the 


U.S. But Japanese output is largely in 
the inexpensive and _ middle-priced 
models. And in some respects it is the 
European manufacturers—who include 
such big names as Pfaff from Germany, 
Necchi from Italy, and Elna from 
Switzerland—that have had the most 
important effect on the U.S. producers. 
They have stepped up the competitive 
pressures not only quantitatively but 
qualitatively as well. 

¢ Fancy Stitches—For years it was a 
favorite tenet of Singer that the U.S. 
home sewer was interested in plain sew- 
ing. The success of the famous zig-zag 
machines from Europe—high in price 
and with many fancy tricks—taught the 
U.S. industry something different. 
Women today will buy machines that 
do more than plain sewing. 

There’s more natural interest. right 
now, says Bruder, in Singer’s inexpen- 
sive portables and their highest-priced 
machines (they go up to $400 and 
over) than in the plain workhorse type 
—which still bulks largest in unit sales. 
¢ New Hobby—What has happened is 
something of a revolution in home sew- 
ing trends. The economic factor has 
less importance to women in an econ- 
omy where everyone feels more pros- 
perous. Surveys by pattern makers in 
recent years strongly indicate that more 
and more women sew because sewing 
is fun (BW —Feb.18’56,p72). 

Actually several crosscurrents appear 
to be at work. On the one hand ready- 
to-wear is inexpensive, and the whole 
trend in recent years is to down grade 
the importance of apparel in consumer 
spending (BW—Jun.16’56,p104). Yet 
the relative simplicity of much of to- 
day’s styling makes it easier for women 
to sew garments that will be fashion- 
able. In this day of standardization, 
home sewing is one way to get indi- 
viduality of style, quality of fabric, 
high fashion, at a reasonable price. 

Fred Sellmeyer, president of Pfaff 
American Sales Corp., puts it this wav: 
“Women want a sewing machine flexi- 
ble enough and advanced enough to be 
able to interpret their urge to create.” 
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Rebirth of Debt Reduction 


@ The Treasury is closing its fiscal year with a $2- 


billion slash—the first in eight years. 


@ What's more, it was planned that way. And Con- 


gress will lower the debt ceiling by $3-billion. 


@ November’s election, and the economy, will decide 


whether reduction will be pushed further. 


Next week the Administration will 
be closing books on a notable year in 
the history of the federal budget. 

¢ There is a surplus, for the first 
time in five years. 

e There is a reduction in the debt, 
for the first time in eight years. This 
has been achieved by deliberate inten- 
tion. 

e There will be reduction in the 
ceiling that Congress establishes over 
the debt—a drop from $281-billion to 
$278-billion. A bill lowering the ceil- 
ing began moving through Congress 
this week, backed by the Administra- 
tion, with full support from both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

These events foreshadow something 
even more important. For the first time 
in a quarter of a century, there is a 
possibility that regular reductions in 
the debt will become a part of the eco- 
nomic and political climate. For busi- 
ness, this means the impact of the fed- 
cral budget may no longer be on the 
side of inflation. For Treasury officials, 
it means managing the reductions in a 
way that will not encourage deflation. 
¢ About Face—This is an abrupt switch 
from the point of view that has pre- 
vailed for the past 20-odd years. 

The outlook for debt reduction ad- 
vanced with a rush this vear, as the 
boom created a flood of tax dollars. 
Pres. Eisenhower took the lead with a 
series of statements urging modest re- 
ductions in the name of “fiscal integ- 
tity.” He has argued consistently for 
putting debt reduction ahead of tax 
cuts. He was privately encouraged by 
two of his closest economic advisers— 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Gabriel S. Hauge, Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministrative assistant for economic af- 
fairs. 

Treasury Secy. George M. Hum- 
phrey, originally not a supporter of 
debt reduction for this fiscal year, later 
joined the group. Kev Republican party 
leaders are convinced that token pay- 
ments on the debt are politically ap- 
pealing; in recent months there has 
been a consistent swing of Democratic 
opinion in the same direction. All the 
influential Democrats in Congress are 
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stressing “fiscal responsibility,” and are 
talking about saving something for 
small debt reductions when the next 
tax cut is voted. 

¢ The Election—Of course, the next 
cycle of thinking about the debt de- 
pends in great measure on who wins in 
November, and whether the present 
soft spots in the economy spread into 
a general downturn. If the Republi- 
cans win, debt reduction will stay high 
on the next Administration’s list of 
policy goals, while a Democratic victory 
would lessen the prospects. And a 
downtum in business would again 
shove the dream of debt reduction into 
the future. But with Republican hopes 
for November as bright as they are, and 
as long as the economy keeps rolling at 
its present pace, debt reduction is back 
in the picture. 

This year’s cut, in the neighborhood 
of $2-billion, poses no particular prob- 
lem. It stems from surplus that will be 
posted on the books this Friday, when 
the last of some $4.4-billion of tax an- 
ticipation certificates are turned in by 
their holders as part of their June tax 
liability. The disappearance of this 
much debt will leave the total around 
$272-billion on June 30, the last day of 
the fiscal year, compared to $274-billion 
a year ago. 
¢ Day by Day—Debt reduction is not 
a matter of waiting for a surplus to pile 
up at the end of a fiscal year, however. 
Humphrey told the Ways & Means 
Committee that the process is a day- 
by-day thing, done throughout the year 
as a part of the Treasury's routine debt 
management. Last fiscal year, for ex- 
ample, the Treasury had to increase the 
debt in April in order to raise cash with 
which to finish the year. This year, tax 
receipts have been ample. 

The debt can also be trimmed when 
there is a refunding of securities. Thus 
if $5-billion worth of notes were com- 
ing due, the Treasury might offer a new 
issue of only $4-billion worth, thus re- 
ducing the debt $1-billion. 

As a result of such operations, some 
types of securities are expanded even in 
a year when the debt as a whole shrinks. 
This year, bonds outstanding have in- 
creased $650-million; so have the two 


short-term securities: certificates (up 
around $2.3-billion), and bills (about 
$1.3-billion). 

These increases have been more than 
offset by declines of $4.6-billion in 
Treasury notes, $848-million in savings 
bonds, and a shrinkage in several mis- 
cellaneous types of securities. In all 
likelihood this same mixed pattern will 
be followed again next year. The choice 
of what to expand and what to shrink 
lies entirely with the Treasury Dept.; 
Congress has never tried to issue ex- 
plicit orders in this highly technical 
field. 

Actually, there has been a growth 
of short-term debt in the past year. To- 
day, maturities that mature within a 
year amount to $71.2-billion, compared 
with $65.9-billion a year ago. The 
need to go to the market so frequently 
often has an inflationary impact, because 
most short-term securities are held by 
the banks. Thus, even though the 
debt has been reduced, the fact that a 
higher proportion is in short-term se- 
curities is a strong offset to any defla- 
tionary impact. 
¢ Gradualism—Under-Secy. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, who directs debt man- 
agement operations for the Treasury, 
has long advocated a gradual reduction 
in the debt. But as chairman of the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy, 
which studied the problem in 1949 and 
produced a book that’s still authorita- 
tive on the subject, he raises some 
warning signals. “Debt reduction is ac- 
complished at a price,” the committee 
said. In particular, it cites high taxes 
and the deflationary pressure as part 
of the price. 

The deflationary impact might be 
heavy, if the reduction were large and 
if it were concentrated in a couple of 
years. However, the only modern ex- 
perience with a reduction of this kind 
had no such deflationary effect. 

After World War II, from 1946 
through fiscal 1948, the debt shrank 
$28.5-billion. Some of this was merely 
a case of canceling unspent cash bal- 
ances left over from the fighting years. 
But almost $10-billion of it came di- 
rectly out of current surpluses. More- 
over, Treasury Secy. John W. Snyder 
managed the operation in a way de- 
signed to have the greatest possible de- 
flationary impact—he shrank the type 
of securities held mostly by commercial 
banks. All this was according to the 
book, just what theoreticians say a gov- 
ernment should do if it wants to avoid 
serious inflation after a war. 
¢ On Both Shoulders—However, Sny- 
der at the same time was pushing his 
policv of having the Federal Reserve 
peg government security prices, which 
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had an opposite—and inflationary—ef- 
fect. While he was operating his own 
debt management program as an engine 
of deflation, he saw to it that the Fed 
operated in the opposite direction. On 
balance, the economy got inflation. 
During the 1920s, there was a differ- 
ent handling of debt reduction. The 
stress was on sustained and substantial 
cuts. Republican Administrations man- 
aged a series of debt reductions from 
the end of World War I to the begin- 
ning of the Depression in 1930. Over 
that period, the debt was reduced by 
ibout $8-billion. 
In some years, moreover, there were 
reductions of $1-billion. Cuts of this 
size were about 5% of the total debt, 
yet they did not prove deflationary. 
Prices were steady, bank deposits and 
currency outside banks rose $20-billion, 
and private debt rose some $65-billion. 
Most students of the subject point out 
that the size of the debt in the 1920s 
amounted to a much smaller percentage 
of national income than it does today— 
so that even massive cuts in the debt 
did not have a big impact on the 
money markets. 
¢ What It Does—The deflationary ef- 
fect of debt reduction, as traditionally 
practiced by the Treasury, boils down 
to the economic impact of taking money 
iway from taxpayers, and turning it 
over to investors. 


Treasury experts say that as long as 
investors turn around and put the cash 
to work in some other way, there’s prac- 
tically no deflationary effect. However, 
if investors sock their money away in 
their safety deposit boxes, then you get 
the full deflationary effect of debt re- 
duction. With investors as aggressive 
as they have been in recent years, the 
Treasury isn’t worried. But it would 
take only a slight change in the busi- 
ness climate to make a policy of 
debt reduction a powerful deflationary 
force. 

There is no theorizing in the Admin- 
istration on how much debt reduction 
would be practicable over a period of 
years. When Burgess’ committee 
made its study of the debt, it suggested 
a first layer of perhaps $30-billion to 
$40-billion could be paid off with bene- 
fits to the economy—in the form of re- 
duced interest charges to the govern- 
ment and less likelihood of inflation. 
Beyond that, the committee felt the 
price might get too high. 

The Administration is aware that his- 
torically the tendency has been to pay 
off a smaller and smaller portion of the 
debt after each war. After the Civil 
War, the debt was cut 65%; after 
World War I, 40%; after World War 
II, 10%. This year saw the first pay- 
ment on the debt incurred during the 
Korean fighting. 


New Boss, but Same Antitrust Policy 


The Administration’s new antitrust 
chief, Victor R. Hansen (picture, right), 
comes to his job from years of judicial 
service in the same court where retiring 
antitruster Stanley N. Barnes was a 
judge. Barnes played a big part in the 
decision to select Hansen as his suc- 
Cessor. 

And in those two facts lies this guide 
for businessmen: Antitrust policy in the 
Eisenhower Administration will stay on 
the same track that it has followed 
these last three and a half years. 

Hansen, like Barnes in early 1953, 
comes to the job of Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Div. with no special back- 
ground or training in antitrust law. He 
las been a judge of the Los Angeles 
County Superior Court for the last five 
years. 

But unlike Barnes, Hansen will take 
over a well-defined and generally re- 
spected Republican antitrust policy. 

Undoubtedly, there are some pend- 
ing antitrust investigations—begun by 
Barnes—that will result in court prose- 
cutions only if Hansen so decides. But 
all through his work, Hansen is likely 
to take his cue from Bames’ record. 
He’s bound, for example, to carry on 
Barnes’ policy of: 

¢ Opposing any merger between 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

¢ Supporting amendment of the 
antimerger law by requiring that big 
companies give the government advance 
notice of any merger plans. 

e Giving businessmen accused of 
antitrust violations a chance to settle 
out of court whenever practical. 


NEW ANTITRUSTER Victor R. Hansen. 


Airpower Dollars | 


Senate committee adds 
an extra $900-million to de- 
fense budget. Funds would 
beef up nation’s airpower. 


The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee brought the Congressional debate 
over airpower to a showdown this week 
by adding an extra $900-million to the 
Administration’s Defense Dept. budget 
for fiscal 1957. The bulk of the funds 
are earmarked for purchase of up to 100 
more Boeing B-52 heavy bombers; 
$100-million will be used for a speed- 
up in Air Force research and develop- 
ment. The committee also voted an 
additional $200-million for Air Force 
construction—primarily for B-52 bases. 
But this sum will be deducted later 
from legislation for military public 
works. 

The appropriation bill comes up for 
a vote next week, and odds are the Sen- 
ate will approve an increase—if not the 
full amount proposed, at least half of 
it. The House already has passed a 
$33.6-billion military appropriation, 
which was pretty much in line with the 
Administration’s budget proposal. 
Earlier it rejected a move to add $1- 
billion. 
¢ Money Pleas—The proposed increase 
comes in the midst of the Senate inves- 
tigation into the adequacy of the na- 
tion’s airpower program by a subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton (BW —Mayl2’56,p32, Jun.9’56, 
p27). But most significantly, it follows 
Senate testimony by two Air Force 
generals who are bucking Administra- 
tion policy by calling for more money. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, head of the 
Strategic Air Command, had asked the 
Appropriations Committee for $3.8- 
billion more annually to step up B-52 
production and bomber base construc- 
tion. And, in statements released this 
week by Symington’s committee, Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, Air Force Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development, said 
important research projects are being 
delayed or canceled because of “‘inade- 
quate” funds. He asked for at least 
$250-million more to “keep us quali- 
tatively ahead” of the Russians in tech- 
nical airpower progress. 

In April, when the Symington inves- 
tigation was beginning, Pres. Eisen- 
hower added $547.1-million to the Pen- 
tagon’s appropriation request. Almost 
half the sum was allocated for purchase 
of about 30 additional B-52s; $50-mil- 
lion was earmarked to handle costs of 
“unforeseen developments” in the bal- 
listic missile program. 
¢ Possible Action—Though Congress 
increases the defense appropriation, 
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Most Miles Per Dollar on Sinclair’s Oil Highways 


Sinclair Pipe Line Company attained in 1955 the 
highest operating efficiency in its history, as shown 
by the ratio of expense to revenue. 


This new record resulted from the Company's con- 
tinuous, long-term program of system moderniza- 
tion, which includes increases in line capacities, de- 
velopment of new crude lines in areas of growing oil 
production, and location of new products lines the 
better to serve expanding markets. 


Sinclair’s network of pipe lines—totaling more than 
11,000 miles—is one of the longest and most eco- 
nomical systems in the industry. Its crude gathering 
and trunk lines tap almost every major producing 
area east of the Rockies, speeding raw material to 
refineries. Company products lines supply gasolines, 
diesel fuel and heating oils to sales outlets in major 
consuming areas. Sinclair Pipe Line Company em- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 


FIFTH AVENUE ~* 


ploys as well 9,300 miles of crude and products lines 
in which it shares ownership with other companies. 
Also, where most practical, it ships over common 
carrier lines in which it holds no interest. Both crude 
and products traffic on Sinclair's lines hit new highs 
last year. 

This transportation web—together with fleets of 
tankers, barges, trucks, and tank cars—provides 
Sinclair with the flexibility and efficiency needed to 
serve profitable and growing markets in 36 states. 
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it is likely the Administration will 
spend little if any of the additional 
money next year. There are prece- 
dents for such action. When Con- 
gress added $873.2-million to the 
1950 military budget—mainly for aircraft 
procurement—Pres. Truman promptly 
slapped the funds into a reserve. The 
next year, he took the money out, con- 
sidering it an asset, and deducted an 
equal amount from the military budget 
requests. Last year, Pres. Eisenhower 
took similar action when Congress 
tagged on $42-million to the military 
budget to increase the size of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Right now, Boeing has orders for 
500 B-52s. The Air Force plans to 
order an additional 100 planes by 
1958-59. The extra funds voted by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
would enable the Air Force to place 
these orders one year earlier. (According 
to Pentagon estimates, the Russians 
will have about 1,200 intercontinental 
bombers by 1958-59.) 
¢ B-52  Policy—But Administration 
policy is to stretch out B-52 output to 
keep heavy bomber production facilities 
going until a successor plane is devel- 
oped. The present production rate is 
six planes monthly and is scheduled to 
jump to 20 monthly within 18 months. 

Last week, former Asst. Air Force 
Secy. Trevor Gardner called the B-52 
pclicy “nonsense.” He told the Sym- 
ington committee a more advanced 
heavy bomber is nowhere near develop- 
ment. 

Lt. Gen. Clarence S. Irvine, Air 
Force Deputy Chief of Staff for Mate- 
riel, told the Symington committee re- 
cently that present capacity could 
handle a peak monthly production rate 
of 45 planes. 

Che Defense Dept. does not seem 
ready to step up B-52 production right 
now. Says one official: ““The last thing 
we need is more B-52s. We have trou- 
ble absorbing present production.” His 
point is the Air Force needs additional 
bomber bases, skilled personnel, and 
training facilities before it can handle 
any more B-52s. For these programs, 
however, the Appropriations Committee 
did not increase significantly the Ad- 
ministration’s requests, as it did for air- 
craft production. 

Republican Senate leaders are trying 
to trim down the total appropriation 
increase from $1.1-billion to $500-mil- 
lion. An amendment by Sen. Stvles 
Bridges (R-N.H.) provides for only 
$350-million extra for new B-52s. The 
Republicans argue that additional funds 
will not necessarily buy more planes 
faster, and that production is already 
being stepped up as fast as possible 
with existing capacity. The Democrats 
claim “an immediate acceleration” in 
B-52 output could result from an ap- 
propriation boost. 
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FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE pickup truck is part of GMC’s new line that will mean . . 


Competition for the Jeep 


Willys Motors’ four-wheel drive Jeep 
is going to have to race for future sales 
with full power to all wheels. A new 
and giant competitor entered the field 
this week—-GMC Truck & Coach Div. 
of General Motors announced a six- 
model line of four-wheel drive light 
trucks. 

And Dodge Truck Div. of Chrysler, 
which has been selling one four-wheel 
drive vehicle, is broadening its line. 

Willys has enjoyed the lion’s share 
of the market for factory-installed four- 
wheel drive vehicles. Until the GMC 
announcement, the only other com- 
panies offering factory-installed four- 
wheel drive for light trucks (10,000-Ib. 
gross weight or less) were Dodge and 
International Harvester. The market 
for four-wheel drive is mainly in light 
trucks, since 65% of all truck sales are 
in this category. 
¢ Market Potential—Neither GMC, 
Dodge, nor International Harvester has 
a model as small and cheap as the Jeep, 
but the new entries in the field still can 
add up to bad news for Willys. After 
being forced out of the passenger car 
business, Willys officials have said pri- 
vately they felt the company had a 
solid future in specialized vehicles—as 
long as the market potential was not 
attractive to the big auto companies. 

But now it looks as if the big com- 
panies are attracted. And it probably 
was the big upsurge in sales for Willys 
four-wheel drive vehicles over the past 
two years that convinced them there 
was a cE potential market for this 
type vehicle. 
¢ Big Promotion—Two years ago, 
Willys started an extensive promotion 
al campaign to stress the versatility of 


four-wheel drive. And apparently it met 
with considerable success. Hickman 
Price, Jr., Willys sales vice-president, 
reports that 1955 four-wheel drive Jeep 
sales were up 40% over 1954. In an 
1l-state Western area—where the “go- 
any-place” ability of the Jeep is par- 
ticularly useful—registrations jumped 
65% in 1955. 

¢ New Contender—Now the Willys 
Jeep will have to compete with GMC’s 
six new four-wheel drive vehicles. These 
range from pickups (picture) to stake- 
body trucks, rated at from one-half 
ton to one ton. The smallest Jeep 
made by Willys is rated at one-quarter 
ton. The company also puts out a one- 
ton Jeep truck, as well as heavier four- 
wheel drive trucks. 

Dodge has had a one-ton commercial 
version of its military four-wheel drive 
truck on the market since 1946. And 
now it is adding a larger truck with a 
V-8 engine. 

Unlike Willys, GMC is getting into 
the field by making its four-wheel drive 
unit optional equipment—at an extra 
cost of $850. But the equipment will 
be installed at GMC factories. 
¢ Outside | Installation—Two other 
makers of smali trucks, Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors’ Chevrolet Div., make it 
possible for customers to get four-wheel 
drive. But they do not install the equip- 
ment themselves. Instead they ship 
trucks—on dealers’ orders—from the fac- 
tory to manufacturers of four-wheel 
drive units, where the installation work 
is done. Ford and Chevvy think such 
a procedure is adequate in light of the 
volume of their truck sales and small 
number of four-wheel drive units in- 
volved. END 
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IT ANSWERS THE TELEPHONE WHEN YOU’RE OUT. The Automatic Answering and Recording Set takes and gives messages. 
Especially valuable for professional people, retail stores, contractors, TV repair shops, offices in homes and when offices are closed. 


Another New Telephone Service 


for Business 


Growing use of telephone aided by new equipment introduced by Bell System 


The past few years have brought a great growth in 
the use of the telephone—especially in services for 
business and industry. 


In addition to speech, and teletypewriter messages, 
3ell System lines now carry electrical signals for re- 
mote control and managing of industrial equipment, 
and also for transmitting data of many kinds between 
business machines. 


Along with new services there have been interest- 
ing and exciting new things in equipment. One that 
is becoming increasingly popular is the Automatic 
Answering and Recording Set. 


This is a compact unit connected with your tele- 
phone. It answers your phone automatically even 
when you are out, gives callers a recorded message in 
your own voice, and lets them leave messages, orders 


or instructions for you to play back when you return. 


It is available at a moderate monthly rental and is 
a real bargain for many users. 


The Automatic Answering and Recording Set, and 
the many other new service items, have come out of 
an accelerated program to meet the needs of our cus- 
tomers and to make telephone service more useful and 
profitable for everyone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











In Business 


SEC Wants a Hand in Protecting 
Variable Annuity Buyers 


In a variable annuity life insurance policy, your prem- 
iums are invested largely in common stocks, and the 
ultimate payments to you go up and down with ‘the 
return on the shares. The idea is that you have a hedge 
against the soaring prices of inflation. 

But the Securities & Exchange Commission believes 
that such a policy is not really insurance, but investment 
in securities. That's why it has brought a test case suit 
in Washington, (D. C.) federal court to halt sales of the 
policies by the Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of 
America, Inc. 

SEC takes pains to point out that it is not throwing 
rocks at Valic. But it wants to force Valic to register its 
policies just like any other investment company that 
deals in securities. Valic’s policyholders, SEC says, are 
entitled to the same legal protection that is given to 
other investors. 

On its side, Valic argues that its policies should be 
subject only to the insurance regulations of the several 
states. 
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$34.4-Million Wins Last Slice 
Of Seized Rohm & Haas Stock 


The U.S. government this week sold its last stock in 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia producer of plastics and 
chemicals, which it seized in 1942 as enemy property 
(BW—Mavy 19°56,p160). 

The successful bidder for the 79,213 shares of common 
and 4,810 shares of 4% cumulative preferred was a 
syndicate of 73 underwriters represented by Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Drexel & Co. The price: $34,405,649.61, 
or $428.2512 a share for the common and $100.33 for the 
preferred. The common has increased tenfold in value 
since 1949, when the government sold another batch of 
preferred, but was balked by an estate suit from selling 
the present batch. 
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Dow Chemical Ponders a Plunge 


Into the Oil Business 


Dow Chemical Co. is thinking of going into the oil 
business. Officials of Dow’s Midland (Mich.) division 
say they are taking an option to buy Bay Refining Corp. 
and its associated Bay Pipe Line Corp. 

If the deal goes through, Dow plans a petrochemicals 
plant next to the Bay refinery at Bay City, Mich. 


Mergers on the fire: Directors of both companies have 
approved merger of Continental Telephone Co. and 
General Telephone Corp. Stockholders will decide 
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Aug. 7. . . . Stockholders of the Newark (Del.) Trust Co. 
will vote June 30 on sale of their bank to the Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware. 


... And merger cooled off: Discussions have been called 
off on the proposed merger of International Tel & Tel 
and Underwood Corp. 


Sales and expansions: Directors of both companies have 
O.K.'d the sale of the machinery and trade relationships 
of Oliver Iron & Steel Corp.’s Fastener Div. to Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Corp. Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. ex- 
pects a $25-million newsprint plant to go into produc- 
tion late in 1958 at Palatka, Fla. . . . Work has started 
on a $19-million expansion of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s 
California Div. It’s part of a $92-million long-range plan. 


Ohio’s Cash-Starved Turnpike 


Tries Cut Rates, Discounts 


After trying a swarm of gimmicks to lure truck traffic 
—including showers for drivers—the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission has finally grasped the nettle of lowering 
commercial tolls and O.K.'ing volume discounts. 

From June 26 to Sept. 30, tolls will be down between 
3% and 28%; with 10% discounts for customers paying 
$2,000 a month and over. 

In the first seven months of the pike’s operation tolls 
covered only 75% of bond interest, with the difference 
made up out of a construction surplus (BW—Jun.9'56, 
p166). But this well has run dry, and the commission 
faces default unless it can boost revenues. It hopes the 
truck rate cut will bring in an average $1.5-million a year 
extra. 


Business Briefs 


A research reactor for training atomic scientists will be 
built for Munich’s Technical University by American 
Machine & Foundry Co. The U. S. government will sup- 
ply the nuclear fuel. 


Skimming the cream: Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston 
(BW—May12’56,p84), has hired six top officials of 
Houston Oil Co., including Pres. Harold Decker. 
Houston Oil was recently sold to Atlantic Refining Co. 
and Time, Inc. Decker will become head of Brown & 
Root’s Highland Oil Co. 


The Texas oil allowable for July has been boosted a 
daily 70,973 bbl., despite the pleas for a cut by most 
major purchasers. 


SEC is trying to soothe the fears of many companies 
that joining in a nuclear power project would bring them 
under the Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. The 
agency has moved to amend its own rules so that manu- 
facturers and utilities would be specifically exempted 
from the act if their project was non-profit and primarily 
for research and development. 
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Whats NEW in Mechanization ? 


( Feeding a hungry plant is 
remotely controlled by pushbut- 
tons with these four Jeffrey vibrat- 
ing feeders on the job. Raw mate- 
rials are drawn from the bins one 
at a time or in combination, and 
are carried into the plant on the 
Jeffrey belt conveyor underneath. 
Since the Jeffrey feeders respond 
instantly to their controls, the 
operator is always certain that his 
commands are being followed. 
Supervisory labor is saved and 
high quality is maintained. 
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Jigging cleans sand and gravel at low cost. 

Jeffrey is the leading manufacturer of jigs, which re oy ey 
separate solids according to specific gravities by up- r™%; oS - 
and-down pulsations of water. The fish float shown is “+t6 ~> wv 

a Jeffrey patented device which regulates medium- FISH FLOAT CONTROL 


volume and the withdrawal of refuse. 


{Huge stocks of chain are carried by 
Jeffrey and its distributors all over the coun- 
try. Whether you’re needing chain for power 
transmission or a materials handling opera- 
tion, there’s a Jeffrey chain for the purpose. 
Our engineers will help you select the type 
and size you need. 





We can help you with modern, efficient Cy 


equipment for Materials Handling + Chain \ 
Applications - Materials Reduction + Process- J tot ge e- = | EW 
ing * Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract =e 


engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! Founded in 1877 








THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY e COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 








Here's where the TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING gets its precision 


This Needle Roller is the ‘“‘work horse”’ 
of the Torrington Needle Bearing. Its 
jewel-like precision is the key to smooth 
performance of the Needle Bearing. 
That’s why in every manufacturing 
step—from alloy selection to final pol- 
ishing —the rollers are checked against 
strict quality controls. 

A full complement of Needle Rollers, 
mounted in a precision-made, case- 
hardened retaining shell, provides a 
maximum number of contact lines, 
giving the Torrington Needle Bearing 
a higher radial load capacity than any 
other bearing of comparable size. 


The Torrington Needle Bearing de- 
livers top anti-friction performance— 
with low coefficient of both starting 
and running friction. 

For more than twenty years, our 
Engineering Department has helped 
designers and manufacturers through- 
out industry to adapt the unique ad- 
vantages of the Needle Bearing to their 
products. Let us help you make the 
Needle Bearing “‘standard equipment” 
in yours. 

See our new Needle Bearing Catalog 
in the 1956 Sweet’s Product Design File 
—or write direct for a catalog. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. 


South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Needle + Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller + Ball + Needle Rollers 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 
Give you these benefits 


© low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 


@ full complement of rollers 


@ unequalled radial load 
capacity 


© low unit cost 
@ long service life 
® compactness and light weight 


eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 


@ permit use of larger and 
stiffer shafts 
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Note the politics in the confusion over Pres. Eisenhower’s health. 


The situation here in Washington today is different from that in Den- 
ver last fall. At Denver, and iater in the President’s recovery, reporters got 
to talk with the President’s doctors—asked questions and got answers. 
And there was little or no public debate among the medical men about 
what had happened and what wag.in store. In contrast, now you have con- 
troversy about the months ahead. 


The President’s doctors are optimistic. They see a complete recovery 
and no reason why a second-term race should not be made. 


No importance is attached to the longer hospital stay—longer than the 
original estimates by a few days or maybe even a week. The official bulle- 
tins add up to a normal recovery, with no complications. 


The source of the pessimistic stories—stories that the ailment has a 
pretty consistent habit of recurring—isn’t hard to spot. If you want source 
material, reports by doctors and clinics back through the years, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee can oblige. 


It’s working up a record—a brochure. And it has had professional 
help. Some doctors who disagree with the findings of the President’s phy- 
sicians have written in, telling chapter and verse for information on ileitis. 
There were names signed to some of the messages. Others were anonymous. 
The committee saw to it that Washington reporters knew where to look in 
the medical libraries for the findings of doctors who have specialized in the 
disease. 


So, the press is being “tipped off.” You have seen the stories about 
how the illness recurs and about the frequency. All a reporter has to do is 
call the Democratic committee and he will get a list of what has been written 
by the experts and the findings of clinics. 


Here’s the case the Democrats will make, using medical reports: 


Full recovery is a gamble. The expert reports put recurrence as high 
as one out of every three cases. 


The political question will be this: Can this country, a leader in world 
politics and world business, take this kind of chance? The Democrats 
point out that the President himself is aware of the reaction in world 
capitals and market places to any illness of the U. S. Chief of State. And the 
idea that the ailment is not something that developed suddenly, but over 
a period of years, will be driven home. 


The Eisenhower side is hard to get. Doctors present at the operation 
are not available to reporters. After the one briefing, they closed up— 
became unavailable. Subsequent statements have come through the White 
House press system, directed by Jim Hagerty. 


Guessing still is that Eisenhower will run again. A relapse could 
change the picture ahead of the GOP convention Aug. 20. But up 
to now the party is betting everything on a second term. Some hedges 
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will be made—just in case. But as of today, it’s Eisenhower all the way. 


Watch for an even bigger campaign role for Nixon. The early plans 
cast the Vice-President in the role of a traveling bush beater, while the 
top man on the ticket, Eisenhower, used TV. Now, the prospect is that 
Nixon will get top TV billing, too. This is just in case the V-P candidate 
should have to take over in midstream. 


Stevenson will go into Chicago as the top man on the Democratic side. 
He doesn’t have the nomination in the bag. In fact, his pledges add up to 
only about half the delegate votes needed for nomination. Still, his com- 
mitments are about twice those of any opponent. 


Truman will be a major influence. The ex-President is cold on Steven- 
son—still remembers how Stevenson failed to defend the Fair Deal and, in 
fact, campaigned on the line that he, too, would clean up the mess in Wash- 
ington. But Stevenson backers figure they still will finally get the backing 
of the “squire of Independence” by showing they’ve got the winner. 


Kefauver will have a key role. Neither he nor his backers have any 
idea that he can get the nomination. Losses in Florida and California settled 
this. But he does have some delegate strength. And while he won’t talk 
about second place on the ticket, some of his backers do. They talk mostly 
in terms of Kefauver as the Vice-Presidential choice with Stevenson. Such a 
ticket would have strong party appeal. The talk is taken seriously. 


Harriman needs a Stevenson-Kefauver stand off to win. The big worry 
among his managers is that it might not develop. So, the play for delegates 
is being stepped up on all fronts. 


Note the show of strength in the West—the effort to pull in farm 
strength for the Manhattan man. 


Charles Brannan of Colorado is the pacer. He’s the former Truman 
Agriculture Secretary. He’s linked with Harriman now, and his efforts to 
work up farm discontent go beyond his own state. He’s the general counsel 
for the Farmers Union, the New Deal farm crowd that draws on the big 
industrial unions for advice and help in election years. 


Behind this Harriman-Brannan axis is an old thought: If the city labor 
and the farmers could be tied together politically, they could dominate 
U.S. politics. It’s probably true, as an idea. So far, no one has been able 
to bring it about. Roosevelt did get the votes at one time. But he wasn’t 
able to form a staying alliance. 


Chances of a session-end tax cut are dimming. Some Democrats in 
Congress have kept the idea alive, arguing that the $2-billion or more sur- 
plus in sight for the fiscal year ending June 30 should at least be shared 
with the taxpayers. But Treasury Secy. Humphrey did a selling job this 
week. He made it clear that a close ceiling on the national debt limit 
depended on keeping present tax rates, at least for the time being. The 
House Ways & Means Committee, which must originate all tax bills, bought 
the argument. That will make it hard for the Democrats to turn around 
later and vote for a tax cut. 
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Ss i : & ® BETTER PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, HOME AND FARM. 


: 


How Staley’s helps ice cream makers 
lick production and sales problems 


O pay off the lip smacking anticipation of ice cream customers with a 
creamy, rich, firm-bodied product! That’s what Staley’s products and tech- 
nical assistance provide for quality ice cream manufacturers. 

How? First, by improving both texture and flavor through use of such 
products as Sweetose, Staley’s enzyme-converted corn syrup. Second, by 
streamlining production through use of Staley’s Automatic Sweetener Han- 
dling System. For handling ease, precise control and completely sanitary 
operation, this system stands without equal . . . changing 9 steps in handling 
dry sweeteners to just 3 steps in handling corn syrups. Materials handling 
problems are eliminated entirely. Savings in time, labor and space have been 
reported by present users. 

Putting ““‘wonder”’ in wonder drugs . . . or packing pleasure in your ciga- SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
rette, Staley’s 50 years of product development have provided many profitable é 
answets to industries, large and small. Write today for an informative booklet " pRarmachutiont ¥ a degereiss. 
on the varied industrial applications of Staley’s products. *Confectionery ¢ Fruit Canning 

*ice Cream ® Baking 





. . . ® Preservin 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois S 
Branch Offices: Atlanta + Boston «+ Chicago « Cleveland « Kansas City « New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco « St. Louis 











OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION OF LAYCO designs, engineers 


and produces a complete line of specialized hydraulic 


powered attachments for industrial tractors—front end 

a loaders, backhoes, pavement breakers and tampers, 
> ‘ dozers and crane hooks. Also, -versatile self-propelled, 

an ” Hydra-Hammer multi-purpose machines. Heavy-duty out- 


door Fork-Lift trucks. Sold and serviced through Ottawa 
. dealers across the nation and in many foreign countries. 





Ottawa Front-End Loaders and Backhoes 
make both ends of tractor pay off on same 
job. Models for most makes of industrial 
tractors. Wide range of sizes and capacities. 


Out of the OTTAWA DIVISION OF LAYCO 
comes today’s most advanced line of specialized out- 
side materials handling and construction equipment. 
Shown here are only a handful of the 1001 ways in 
which Ottawa’s versatile equipment cuts time and 
labor costs on the jobs they do . . . by increasing the 


L.A. YOUNG 


(sos) SPRING & WIRE DIVISION 





J DAYBROOK DIVISION : - os SPRING & WIRE DIVISION ~ 
[ Pa Daybrook-Woodside Power s Modern seat and back < - 
- 4 Loader lifts up to 4,000 Ibs. spring constructions. s 7 
> 4 Operates in closest quarters Tubular seat and back <* 
i j with 360° turning radius. e) frames and interior mould- 
Models for all truck makes. ings for cars and trucks. 








for more work per man-hour 


Ottawa Tracto-Lift heavy- 
duty lift truck for rugged 
outdoor materials han- 
dling. Big wheels and 
high-ground clearance 
for smooth rolling over 
unpaved surfaces. 712 
to 24 foot lift. Models to 
handle loads ranging up 
to 15,000 Ibs. 
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Ottawa Hydra-Hammer. One man 
operated. Cuts trench lines 
through concrete or asphalt 
ee : Breaks up slabs. Tamps deep or 
shallow trenches. Tamps repair 
patches and stabilizes sub- 
grades. Creeps as slow as |'2 
mph. Road speeds up to 20 mph 








number of operations each man can perform with each municipal projects . . . and wherever materials are 
machine. handled and transported by modern mechanized methods. 

You'll find Ottawa equipment speeding up work For name of nearest dealer and full information on 
and increasing productivity per man and per machine products, services and facilities of Ottawa—and other 
in construction work of all kinds . . . road building, Layco products—write ... L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
maintenance and repair . . . for public utilities and Corporation, 9200 Russell St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


SPRING & WIRE CORPORATION 


“Sp DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 





DAYBROOK DIVISION 


eT Oa) dele) Ge) ib iis), | All-steel Dump 

Speedlift Power Gates. Bodies and Hydraulic 
SPRING & WIRE DIVISION Up to 4,000 Ib. capa- Hoists. Wide range 
Precision mechanical city. One man oper- of standard and 
springs and wire forms. 4 ation. Lifts and lowers . special models with | 
For automotive, aircraft, <a " loads safely in less A sealed hydraulic | 
agricultural and other Cee” time at lower costs for cylinders backed by 
industries. all trucks and trailers. 1 year warranty. 











pute Chemical RE Vanadium Corporation of America 
New Martinsville, W. Vo. 






















These are a few of the major 
companies that located plants 


in the 
“HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA” 
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Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
Ravenswood, W. Vo. 














Marion, Ind. Lima, Ohio 


You, too, can find your just-right 
plant-site in this area 


Whether your need is expansion or decentralization, here is an 
area that offers many combinations of plant site advantages 
almost certain to meet your requirements. Here, too, you can 
find all of the benefits of small town atmosphere within over- 
night proximity to major markets and seaports. 


Within this 7-state area lies the greatest industrial concen- 
tration in America supported by an adequate supply of capable 
labor and virtually unlimited low-cost electric power. Let us 
give you the facts about this area. There is no charge—all 
we have to sell is power. 


To get a more detailed description of the many indus- 
try advantages in the American Gas and Electric 
service area, write for the brochure,:‘‘Power and 
Natural Resources.’’ 


This brochure contains a large-size map printed in 
9 colors that shows actual locations of natural resources, 
waterways, railroads, and communities in our 7-state 
area. Address your inquiry in confidence to Mr. Lee 
Davis, Manager Area Development, Dept. F-06, 30 
Church Street, New York 8, New York. 





Here are 2321 communities in 7 great states— Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee—that are all within a 500-mile radius of 
major markets and seaports . . 





AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
OPERATING AFFILIATES: 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY OHIO POWER COMPANY 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC, WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 








RESEARCH 





Science and industry in Europe 
are beginning to get together 
U. S.-style, with applied research 
getting some of the play once 
reserved for basic studies. 


Researchers Come Down to Earth 


Something new—and very American— 
seems to be popping up in European 
research circles, and the picture above 
serves as a pretty good symbol of it. 

On the left is Piero Giustiniani, man- 
aging director of Italy's huge Monte- 
catini chemical combine; with him is 
Prot. Guido Natta of the Milan Poly- 
technic Institute, inventor of the poly- 
propylene process that is rocking the 
U.S. plastics and fiber industries (BW— 
May] 2’56,p127). 

There would be nothing odd about 
the two being photographed together 
in New York as distinguished visiting 
Italians—Giustiniani in quest of busi- 
ness, Natta on his way to tell a learned 
society about his latest effort to dig up 
some basic taproot of the universe. 

But the point is that Natta is on 
more than an esoteric errand this trip. 
He’s scheduled to appear at several sci- 
entifically important meetings of the 
Gordon Research Conferences in New 
Hampshire. But while in the U.S. 
he’s also serving as a prized commercial 
associate of Giustiniani, a key man in 
negotiations with U.S. companies for 
the use of the Montecatini patents on 
Natta’s discoveries at the Milan Insti- 
tute. 
¢ Ivory Tower—It’s still strictly a rar- 
ity to see a European scientist like 
Natta—or Karl Ziegler, the German 
who invented the low-pressure polyethy- 
lene process and found himself dragged 
into the world of affairs—having any 
strong business ties. But some ob- 
servers feel that there is a growing trend 
abroad toward a closer union of re- 
search and industry. 

Traditionally in Europe the very 
word “research”’—unless trailed by quali- 
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fiers—means pure basic studies of the 
sort linked to such names as Newton, 
Faraday, Pasteur, Fermi, and Bohr. 
But in the U.S. in the past 20 years an 
entirely new meaning has grown up; 
research, unless qualified, means indus- 
trial research and development, often 
including wholly commercial product 
improvement—work with which the Eu- 
ropean researcher would hate to be 
associated. 

As a generality, in the past, the Euro- 
pean scientist dreamed up a line he 
wished to pursue, and got himself some 
sort of state grant to finance it. What 
little financing came from industry was 
likely to be in the hope that the basic 
studies would collaterally help a com- 
mercial product. The American, on 
the contrarv, for some years has more 
and more frequently been commis- 
sioned by industry to work pretty di- 
rectly on product improvement. 
¢ OEEC’s Work—Europe got a slight 
glimpse of the U.S. approach after 
World War II, when the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
picked up the burden of applied re- 
search for the ravaged continent. 
OEEC helped industry to modernize, 
and it set up a number of research 
projects. Europe began to see the ad- 
vantages of U.S.-type technology in 
the jet and atomic era. Industry, long 
stand-ofhish, is beginning to pick up 
some of the research burden. One re- 
sult: Montecatini’s exclusive rights to 
Natta’s work on isotactic polyolefins. 

The difference between the research 
approach in Europe and the U.S. has 
helped produce an extraordinary diverg- 
ence in the researchers themselves. 

Typically, the American looks like 


any non-scientific compatriot in the 
$10,000-$15,000 income bracket. He 
works regular hours, with a team of his 
equals, and goes home in a newish car 
to a suburban house full of TV and 
appliances. 

His lab, like his home, has every 
comfort and mechanical convenience, 
frequently even air conditioning. 
¢ The Loner—The European is a very 
different kettle of science. Normally 
he’s a rather lonely and towering figure 
in his field; a university professor, in 
his 50s, with a reputation built before 
the war and a strong attachment to the 
earlier methods. His salary may be only 
half that of his American opposite num- 
ber, but it still compares with that of 
upper-level government officials in his 
country. 

He lives in a city apartment, walks 
or bicycles to the university, toting a 
briefcase that very likely contains his 
lunch. In the older buildings, his lab 
may be as cold as outdoors, except close 
by the stove. His equipment, by U.S. 
standards, is usually scarce and obsolete. 
Indeed, his projects must be chosen 
with loving care, tailored to the mate- 
rials and equipment that are available. 
e An Autocrat—He may be shivering, 
and he may be hampered by poor —T 
ment, but he is still the ruler of a little 
kingdom that the American, the team 
man, will never possess. Chances are he 
has a dozen or so assistants, meagerly 
paid, helpers whose names will never 
appear on the final report. He and his 
retinue work in an atmosphere of con- 
siderable formality. 

Apart from the dubious boon of auto- 
cratic power, the European researcher 
has at least one other advantage. Until 
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Speeds cycles, cuts bulk handling costs... 
Only the MICHIGAN 12B gives 
you power-shift transmission 


Power-shift transmission is standard 
equipment on the 15 cu. ft. MICHIGAN 
Model 12B—no engine clutch, no 
pedal, no gear clash. MICHIGAN is the 
only Tractor Shovel in this size range 
with power-shifting. Instead of wres- 
tling with a conventional shift-lever 
and clutch pedal, the operator simply 
pushes a single lever on the steering 
column—like a modern car. High, 
low or reverse—make any shift in- 
stantly, even when travelling. 


Entirely new power-train. For the 
constant stop-and-go, forward-reverse 
cycles of industrial bulk handling, 
Clark has designed and built an en- 
tirely new power-train for the Model 
12B. This exclusive power-train is a 
completely integrated package, with 
each component matched to the others: 


Torque converter multiplies engine 
torque up to 300%—provides the 
extra push to climb grades or pene- 
trate tight material. 


Power-shift transmission makes all 


Fee 8 8 SS CP OP EP Pe ee ee 
Arrange demonstration of Model 12B: 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
2451 Pipestone Road 

Benton Harbor 30, Michigan 


Michigan ts a registered trade marvk of 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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shifts hydraulically—cuts vital sec- 
onds off every cycle. 


Planetary-wheel drive axle takes 
70% of the torque load off the axle 
shaft—eliminates broken axles. 


Not only does this power-train 
package make the MICHIGAN faster 
and easier to operate, it eliminates all 
the maintenance associated with an 
engine clutch and pedal. Furthermore, 
you deal with one single source for 
design, manufacture and service of all 
basic components. 


Make your own comparison. The. 
MICHIGAN Model 12B is simply more 
machine than any Tractor Shovel in 
its class. It is heavier and more power- 
ful; it has low-level bucket action, 
complete dust protection features, 
and the exclusive Clark power-train. 
Before you buy an industrial Tractor 
Shovel, see this one in action. Write 
to arrange a demonstration of the 
MICHIGAN Model 12B on any job you 
name; clip the coupon to your letter- 
head and we'll do the rest. 
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GIUSTINIANI supports the new American 
look in industry-research relationship. 


very recently, deadlines have not 
haunted his activities; Europe still rates 
a single major contribution as_ well 
worth a lifetime of effort. 
e Signs of Change—So sharp is the 
contrast between the research approach 
in Europe and the U.S. that it’s easy 
to spot such maverick performances as 
that of Prof. Natta. But to what ex- 
tent the exceptions may indicate a 
trend toward industry-sponsored _ re- 
search is clouded by numerous factors. 
For one thing, the whole pattern of 
research methods on the Continent is 
too much a crazy quilt to permit ac- 
curate predictions. And both political 
and economic conditions, in constant 
shift and flux, add a fine element of 
confusion. However, some country-by- 
country generalizations can be risked. 

West Germany. In research, as in so 
many aspects of life, the West Ger. 
mans are rapidly scrambling back to 
their pre-war position of eminence. 
Their greatest progress from the stand- 
point of scientific research, however, is 
on the basic side. Most research con- 
tinues to be done in the universities, 
technical colleges—and in such insti- 
tutes as the Max Planck Society Insti- 
tutes, by which the chemical trade as 
a group tries to bridge the gap between 
academic and industrial research. 

In these setups, the researchers have 
a freedom greater than could be found 
in company labs. Most of the work is 
financed by grants, much as in the U.S. 
but the actual planning of the projects 
is done by the scientists, and not by 
the companies that provide the money. 
This, of course, leads to some duplica- 
tion of effort, as it does in other Euro- 
pean countries. But the Germans think 
their system works, and so take the bit- 
ter with the sweet. 

Italy. Research south of the Alps is 
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TWO 
GREAT 


NAMES 


Teamed For Quality...Service...Progress 


Two steelmakers, each known for its achieve- 
ments in its own particular field of producing 
forged and annular rolled products are now 
combined to supply requirements of the largest 
and smallest. Two groups of production and 
research engineers are joined to better serve 
American industry. The new company is a 
totally owned subsidiary of Heppenstall and 
will operate independently. Each company will 
continue to offer American industry the custom 
made products for which it is famous. 


MIDVALE - + HEPPENSTALLCO. 


NICETOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 


A SUBSIDIARY yN OF HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 
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This Hallowell laboratory bench was custom 
built for a leading chemical manufacturer 


This fine bench has a heavy-gage stainless 
steel top, fitted with chrome fixtures for 
vacuum, air and electricity. Flush-front 
drawers with stainless steel pulls glide 
smoothly on roller bearings. There is ample 
storage space with sliding doors and adjust- 
able shelves in the enclosed cabinet base. 
Finish is baked-on charcoal gray enamel 
over a phosphate undercoat. You can have 
benches like this one in your laboratory 
or shop—designed and built to meet 
your specific requirements, and delivered 
promptly. Write us about your bench 
problem today. Hallowell Shop Equipment 
Division, STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
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JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 





NATTA plays a dual role—that of classical 
scientist as well as commercial consultant. 


handicapped by the feeling of most 
companies that they have neither time 
nor money for extensive research pro- 
grams; they’re too busy frying the other 
fish of day-to-day competition. The 
larger companies show signs of guilt 
over this attitude, but only a few nota- 
ble exceptions are doing anything about 
it. 

Middle-aged men—the backbone of 
European science as well as industry— 
in Italy have been driven into passivity 
by 20 years of dictatorship, war, and 
depression. This widespread bankruptcy 
of initiative has left the field of research 
pretty much to the universities and the 
centers of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Formal U.S.-type research contracts 
are rare. Usually, a professor gets a 
grant to meander down some scientific 
lane of his own choosing, with no re- 
quirement of results, or even progress 
reports. This gives the Italian researcher 
the freest rein in Europe, usually to 
pursue the basic rather than the prac- 
tical. This in turn means that a com- 
pany will think twice before putting up 
money when any tangible benefits are 
likely to be a matter of luck. 

Most Italian companies look with ill 
concealed alarm at the few giants such 
as Montecatini and Fiat that maintain 
sizable labs of their own. 

France. Company research depart- 
ments in France are also confined to a 
few mammoths. Pechiney has a huge 
chemical research center outside Paris; 
Shell, Saint-Gobain, and the Compa- 
gnie Generale de TSF (electronics) have 
research facilities that would be easily 
recognizable by U.S. standards. 

Smaller firms have begun to gang up 
in joint research facilities, through the 
Organization of Corporate Research 
Centers, which tries to extract contri- 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 
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HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK, INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


A New Concept in Manufacturing and Distribution 


Here is a new service of interest to 
every American manufacturer. Horse- 
heads Industrial Center, near Elmira, 
New York, now offers manufacturing 
sites, warehousing facilities and dis- 
tribution service from a single area. 


Originally developed by the Army, as 
the most strategic point to assemble, 
hold and ship goods, the area has been 
converted for industrial use. It is now 
in operation. 


Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Among the many advantages are: 
New plant sites, constructed to your 
requirements, for lease or sale, on 
terms to fit your financial structure. 
500 improved acres are available. 


Unexcelled warehousing facilities . . . 
over one and a half million square 
feet of enclosed space. You can ship 
your products in bulk or in sub- 
assemblies; process, assemble, pack 
and ship them from the Center. 
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Name 





You can reach major markets over- 
night, consolidate carloads, reship, 
save on imports and exports, give 
faster service. 


The Erie, supplying this new develop- 
ment with dependable transportation 
between New York and Chicago, will 
be glad to supply further details in 
strictest confidence. The coupon below 
will receive immediate attention. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development 

Room 520-K, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional infor- 
mation on the above and other plant sites in the Erie Area. 





Title 
Address 


Company 











City 





Zone State 








Case Studies: 


NONDESTRUCTIVE TESTI N 


Type ZA-29 Zyglo unit is widely used and 
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surface defects in alumi 


ium, brass and titanium parts. 


How Production, Payroll and Public Relations 
Can Benefit from “Early-Stage” Testing 


The most for the least, that’s what your 
customers want today. To help answer 
these demands and still show a profit, you 
can increase the output and quality of 
gy without increasing costs and 
acilities. 


By supplying process control and by 
maintaining consistent quality standards, 
Magnaflux nondestructive testing systems 
provide a quick, accurate, economical 
production tool. They can increase out- 
put and lower your operating costs. 
M methods save money by keeping 
production at a dependable level. 


\M methods provide an “early-stage” test for 
the detection of surface defects in all mag- 
netic and non-magnetic metals, ceramics, 
glass and other solid materials. “Early- 
stage” testing pinpoints improper proce- 


dures and corrective steps can be taken 
to eliminate the manufacture of defective 
parts. Where serious defects do occur, 
can be rejected before further effort 
is wasted on additional processing. When 
defects are minor, repairs can be made to 
decrease scrap losses and upgrade salvage 
operations. 
“Early-stage” testing with M methods 
pays in many ways. It increases usable 
production output, it prevents unneces- 
sary payroll costs on defective materials, 
it protects your reputation by insuring 
consistent quality, all of which means 
dollar savings to you! 
Find oat how low-cost Magnaflux non- 
destructive test methods can help protect 
your company’s quality, pocketbook and 
name. Write, or call on a Magnaflux 
testing systems engineer today. 





1. A surface film of Zyglo penetrant is 
applied to parts by dipping, spraying or 
brushing. After this application, penetrant 
enters any surface opening, cracks or 
pores, and excess penetrant is allowed 
to drain off. 2. Parts ore then washed 
with a water spray, and permitted to dry. 





HOW ZYGLO FINDS CRACKS IN NON-MAGNETIC PARTS 


3. Next, parts are dipped in a developing 
powder. This acts as 2 blotter, and draws 
the penetrant to the surface. 4. Look at 
the part under “black light”. Any crack 
or surface defect will show up as a glow- 
ing fluorescent indication that is impossi- 
ble te miss. Scratches will not be shown. 








Take Your Inspection Problems to the House of Answers .. . 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 West Lawrence Avenve . 
New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 * Detroit 11 * Dallas 19 * Los Angeles 58 
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Chicago 31, Illinois 





butions from each company in the in- 
dustry. About 90% of all outfits are 
said to standstill for such extractions. 

The best example of the collective 
approach is the Iron Works Research 
Institute, whose $5-million annual bud- 
get permits it to delve into metallurgy, 
physics, and analytical chemistry. This 
group approach, a relative novelty in 
hyper-individualistic France, indicates 
that industry has finally realized that 
the solo method is just not good 
enough to keep France going in the 
worldwide industrial race. The institute 
freely admits that in the old days there 
was too much, stress on the basic, too 
little effort to attack those practical 
research problems that can best be 
solved by group effort. 

The Netherlands. Dutch industry, 
too, is beginning to realize that pure 
research is not enough. The Eindhoven 
labs of the Phillips electronic ~~~ elec- 
tric combine bear a growing resem- 
blance to the U.S. labs of General 
Electric. Phillips has completely segre- 
gated fundamental research from devel- 
opmental work. 

At the same time, the Central Na- 
tional Organization for Applied Scien- 
tific Research in the Netherlands has 
boosted its budget nearly 75% over the 
four years. 

Belgium. The Belgian government 
is also apparently well aware that some- 
thing must be done to encourage and 
coordinate the country’s research ef- 
forts. Two separate organizations (the 
National Scientific Research Board and 
the Institute for the Promotion of 
Scientific Research in Industry and 
Agriculture) are now in operation trying 
to promote a closer liaison between 
those with research facilities and those 
who need its ministrations. 
¢ The Stragglers—The rest of Europe 
is lagging far behind these leaders in 
the industrialization of research. Tail- 
end Charley in the research parade is 
Spain. 

Rugged individualists all over Europe 
see signs of lunacy in any company 
that dumps large wads of money into 
research and development. The idea 
is that the pioneer company pays all 
the costs, does the market research, 
copes with the teething problems, prob- 
ably mortgages its future at the bank. 
Then, the skeptic argues, some other 
company trails along, picks up all the 
results, and makes most of the profits— 
without having had to do any of the 
spadework. 

As of today, this point of view is 
locked in battle with the idea that 
U.S.-type research is just what the 
competitive doctor ordered. But there 
are signs that sooner or later applied 
research will be admitted to equal 
partnership with basic research in the 
drive toward technical progress in 
Furope. END 
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ADHESION AND DUCTILITY TESTS 
HELP MAINTAIN ACP PROCESS STANDARDS 


ACP Laboratory Technicians make regular tests of 
production-run panels to help you maintain quality 


Functioning as a quality control organization for the 
ACP process in your plant is an important part of 
ACP’s service to you. Our laboratories test production- 
run panels processed in vour plant, report the results 
to you, and, when necessary, suggest changes in the 
process to improve product quality. 


When you install an ACP metal treating process you 
buy much more than the chemicals needed—you buy 
the services of an organization that doesn’t stop with 
the delivery of a chemical, but puts it to work and keeps 
it working effectively. We have been doing just this for yp ica of the equipment in the ACP 
over 40 years. Quality Control Loboratory is this Bell 


. P . “S er Ke adhesion tester for determining the ad- 
For more information about ACP and its processes for —jecion of the painted finish on the ACP 


treating metals, ask for Bulletin 1171B. processed base. 


boratory technician checks a panel on an Olsen Cup Ductility Tester. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI NILES, CALIFORNIA WINDSOR, ONTARIO’ PROCESSES 























GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY— 








You can get the extra 
electric power you need 


for construction service 
with Delco-Remy special 
electrical equipment 


Delco-Remy produces lines of generators designed for 
heavy duty and extra duty that develop ample electrical 
power to meet the needs of a wide variety of contractors’ 
vehicles and equipment— including those with two-way 
radio, floodlights, or other special electrical units. 


Delco-Remy 6- and 12-volt A.C.-D.C. charging systems, 
for example, are the answer to extra-heavy eiectrical 
demands. Outputs at engine-idle are unexcelled and 
maximum outputs up to 180 amperes are available at 
higher engine speeds. These higher outputs not only 
supply ample current for a vehicle’s regular needs but 
also are available to pick up discharged batteries 
quickly in emergencies. 





Where electrical loads are heavy but not excessive, 
Delco-Remy extra-output D.C. generators with matching 
regulators are right for the job. 


Other units in the special Delco-Remy line include 
rugged, new, longer life Delco batteries which supply 
the power to spin big engines faster and so assure more 
dependable starting in any weather. 


Whether you’re modernizing older vehicles or ordering 


new ones, be sure you specify the Delco-Remy electrical 
equipment designed for your needs. 


DELCO REMY «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING WITH Delco- e I ny ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 











Spurred on by Nobel prize winner Dr. Wen- 
dell M. Stanley of the University of Cali- 


fornia, scientists are... 


On the Trail of a Virus 
As Villain in Cancer 


Is human cancer caused by a virus? 
No one knows for sure as yet. But con- 
sensus among cancer researchers across 
the U.S. is that strong evidence now 
piling up points to viruses as the causa- 
tive agent of human cancer. Some 
medical men now predict that proof 
could come within the next few years. 

[he theory of a virus-cancer link, of 
course, isn't new. As far back as 1903, 
a French bacteriologist named Amédée 
Borrel suggested that cancer might re- 
sult from the action of viruses. He 
wasn't taken very seriously, because no 
cancer could then be demonstrated ex- 
perimentally to result from inoculation 
with a virus—and, anyway, the sugges- 
tion was alien to the thinking of the 
time. 

Since Borrel, a handful of scientists 
have provided eloquent and persuasive 
experimental evidence fer the accep- 
tance of viruses as the causative agents 
of cancer. But since their experiments 
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were conducted upon animals, cancer 
investigators have tended to disregard 
their testimony. 

¢ Impetus—Now, however, there’s a 
new surge of interest in the virus theory 
—thanks largely to the efforts of 1946 
Nobel prize winner Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley (picture), of the University of 
California’s virus laboratories. 

Stanley has a reputation not only as 
one of the world’s leading viral bio- 
chemists, but is a very cautious and 
careful man—not one to “shoot his 
mouth off without ample provocation.” 
So scientists everywhere take seriously 
his recent statement at the third Na- 
tional Cancer Conference that the time 
has come when research should assume 
that viruses are responsible for most, 
if not all, kinds of cancer. Coming from 
him, they greet it as “enlightened skep- 
ticism which can’t be ignored.” 
¢ New Answers—A number of new 
points that are coming out of current 


experimentation and reasoning on the 
virus-cancer theory answer former ob- 
jections to it—and these points could 
turn the tide of research in a hurry. 

Cancer, medical researchers agree, is 
basically a problem of growth. Some- 
thing happens within the individual cell 
that causes it to multiply in a very dis- 
organized manner at a very rapid rate. 
The result is a cancer. 

But in most virus diseases (polio and 
influenza, for example), the virus has 
just the opposite effect—it produces dis- 
ease symptoms that kill or damage the 
cells. That’s why scientists have found 
it hard to believe that there were other 
types of viruses that would cause cells 
to multiply. 

In earlier experiments with animals, 
cancer investigators found that cancer 
could be produced in one animal by 
inoculating it with cancer cells from 
another animal. But the viruses ob- 
tained from these animals—and believed 
to be cancer viruses—showed in size and 
gross chemical composition, no charac- 
teristics setting them off from other 
viruses. What, then, could it be that 
distinguishes cancer viruses? 
¢ Question of Rate—Stanley doesn’t 
pretend that the complete answer has 
been found. But he thinks that recent 
experiments at California Institute of 
Technology, using a relatively new sci- 
entific tool known as tissue culture, 
throw new light on the subject. 

Cal Tech scientists removed whole 
cancer cells from afflicted chickens, and 
studied with electron microscopes the 
rate of reproduction of viruses in these 
cells. In polio, infected cells may pro- 
duce 1,000 virus particles in a few 
hours. But the chicken cancer cells pro- 
duced virus at a slow, but constant rate. 

This simple quantitative finding may 
tell the story. A polio-infected cell, hav- 
ing to divert all its metabolic machinery 
to virus production, may be unable to 
carry on its own functions, and so die. 
A cell that has to produce only a single 
virus particle each day may have its 
nel metabolism upset—perhaps to 
the extent of being liberated from the 
normal regulating mechanisms of the 
body—and may thereby become cancer- 
ous, but not destroyed. 
¢ Crumbling—Stanley believes _ that 
other long-held arguments against the 
virus-cancer theory are crumbling, too. 

The anti-virus school has argued that 
if cancer viruses existed in humans, 
they would long ago have been found. 
But, says Stanley, literally dozens of 
hitherto unknown viruses have been 
discovered in the past year or so—lead- 
ing to the strong supposition that many 
more are still undiscovered. 

Another anti-virus argument has_bee.. 
that there’s absolutely no evidence that 
causative agents of cancer are conta- 
gious like polio or influenza virus. 
Work now going on under Robert H. 
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New records are in the making as this big 
North American wheel rolls by. 

North American’s 15,000 specialized 
freight cars are piling up more mileage, 
transporting more tonnage and giving bet- 
ter service than ever before in nearly half 
a century of North American Car leasing 
operations. In the past year they rolled 
well over 300,000,000 miles in speeding 
raw materials to industry and finished 
products to market, shuttling from ship- 
per to shipper, railroad to railroad, across 
the continent. 


These new records reflect a 46 per cent 
increase in our diversified fleet of refriger- 
ator, tank, stock, box and covered hopper 
cars—an increase that came in 1955 
through acquisition of the Mather Car 
Line, one of the industry’s oldest. This ex- 
pansion made North American the third 
largest private car line company. It cleared 
the way for greater service. It gave the 
green light to bigger business volume. 

North American’s big wheels are pick- 
ing up speed. Watch them roll to further 
progress. 


Our Fleet Includes 

Many Types of Cars 

TANK CARS: For chemicals, petroleum 
products, edible oils and syrups, wines, 
packing house products. 

COVERED HOPPER CARS: For flour and 
grains, sugar, potash, phosphates and 
other materials that flow. 
REFRIGERATED CARS: For meats, frozen 
foods butter, canned goods and candies. 
STOCK CARS: For livestock—beef, hogs 
and sheep. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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a‘ lift" forthe company with rising inventory! 


Many of the country’s largest manufacturers of air-con- 
ditioners, TV sets, furniture, toys, and canned goods afe 
using the Douglas-Guardian plan of “traveling credit’’ 
to level off inventories, improve their cash position and 
control credit risks. 


It’s as sound as this: We issue field warehouse receipts 
on the merchandise you manufacture. You may hold these 
receipts... borrow on them at your bank or turn them 
over to your distributors to borrow locally and pay your 
invoices promptly. 

This plan encourages off-season selling, increases 
turnover, keeps inventory at wanted levels, gives you con- 
trol over credit risks and insures prompt payments from 
dealers and distributors. 


Mail the coupon today! 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
" WAREHOUSE CORPORATION I 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 
j Please have your nearest representative phone me for an appointment. | 
I 
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! Address___. - a i 
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Huebner and others at the National 
Institutes of Health strongly indicates 
there may be a simple answer as to why 
cancer—if it’s caused by a virus—is ap- 
parently not contagious. 

Huebner found that injections of 
APC (Adenoidal-Pharyngeal-Conjuncti- 
val virus) into cervical cancerous tissue 
brought about disintegration and disap- 
pearance of most of the cancerous mass 
(though antibodies developed to pre- 
vent destruction of all the cancer cells, 
leaving a residual cancer). This points 
to the possible presence in normal hu- 
man cells of substances that check can- 
cer virus, prevent contagion. 

The fact that some cancer cells are 
destroyed by infection with certain vi- 
ruses has another important meaning: 
It should be possible someday to de- 
velop viruses that don’t affect normal 
cells but do destroy cancer cells. Work 
of this general nature—still in its in- 
fancy—could be the brightest spot on 
the cancer horizon. 

e Neat Tie-in—The virus theory of 
cancer won't be easy to nail down 
tight, though. Some aspects of the 
origin of even some very thoroughly 
studied viruses are still obscure. And 
most of the known cancer viruses 
(found in fowl) are usually produced in 
such small quantities that they can’t be 
readily demonstrated by physical meth- 
ods—even by the electron microscope. 

The virus-cancer theory, however, 
ties in neatly with many recent findings 
in research on carcinogens—or sub- 
stances that produce or generate cancer. 
Suspected carcinogens range from hun- 
dreds of different chemicals to physical 
agents such as ultraviolet or X-irradi- 
ation. 

It has long been known that cancer 
could result from prolonged exposure 
to coal tar—that observation, in fact, 
set off the extensive searches for partic- 
ular compounds as cancer villains. But 
most researchers assumed that the car- 
cinogen caused changes in the cell it- 
self. Only recently did a growing band 
of scientists start to rally around the 
idea that the chemical carcinogen could 
be working, not by affecting the ge- 
netic apparatus of the cell, but by 
activating or causing a mutation in a 
virus already in the cell. 

This view ties in with the observation 
that leukemia and skin cancer may re- 
sult from excess radiation exposure at 
a relatively low level over a period of 
years. 

Cancer resulting from radiation may 
show up immediately or up to a few 
years after exposure. 

The answer to this seemingly con- 
tradictory situation may well be that 
irradiation in certain cells of the hu- 
man body, under certain conditions, 
causes a mutation in a latent virus— 
which turns up in the patient as a 
cancer. END 
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Climate makers forecast multi-billion-dollar business 





Industry thrives on demand from 
home and factory, plus bank credit 





When people really began to do some- 
thing about the weather, a giant new 
industry burst out of its baby clothes. 
Since 1946, sales of room air condition- 
ers alone have increased 40 times. To- 
day sales for the entire climate-control 
industry approach $2 billion a year, and 
the growth potential is immense. 

The industry’s future lies in its 
proven ability to create ideal indoof cli- 
mate every day of the year. You can 
now heat and cool your home, add 
moisture or remove it, and clean the air 
— by turning a dial. Someday you'll be 
able to “tune in” the exact weather you 
want for any room. 

Climate control is also vital to the 
manufacture and warehousing of many 
products: from candy, cameras, and 
cigarettes to textiles, chemicals, and 
ammunition. Air conditioning helps 
precision equipment maintain close tol- 


erances, control bacteria growth in lab- 
oratories, and retard food spoilage. 
Two reasons climate control has come 
so far so fast have been the availability 
of money — plus expert financial guid- 
ance — every step of the way. The First 
National City Bank of New York pro- 
vides both—nearly $7 billion in re- 
sources, and bankers whose knowledge 
of the industry is especially helpful 
when cash and counsel are needed. 
The Bank makes loans to manufac- 
turers to buy and process raw materials, 
to finance product distribution and sea- 
sonal stocking of dealers. It also extends 


credit to business and industry — and 
Personal Credit to residents of Greater 
New York — for purchase of climate- 
control equipment. 

Abroad, many firms do a big climate- 
control business with the help of “on- 
the-scene” banking services from First 
National City’s 66 Overseas Branches, 
Offices, and Affiliates. 

To see bankers who know your in- 
dustry, come to First National City. 
Here are the resources, the banking 
facilities, and the tested financial ex- 
perience you want for today’s needs 
and tomorrow’s expansion. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Reflects heat High reflectivity of Kaiser Aluminum 


causes hot sun rays to “bounce off”... thus keeps interiors 
as much as 15° cooler in summer. 





Conducts electricity Aluminum is highly conductive. 
Cheaper than copper, easier to install. 95% of all high-volt- 
age transmission lines are now being built with aluminum. 


9 good reasons to 


Eicurt highly useful properties of aluminum are illustrated 
on these pages . . . eight good reasons why this modern metal 
has taken the place of other materials in thousands of prod- 
ucts— making them better and cheaper. But there’s a ninth 


good reason why more manufacturers now think particularly 


of Kaiser Aluminum as a dependable source of supply. 


Kaiser Aluminum has led the industry in bringing more 
aluminum to American manufacturers. We now produce close 
to 30 per cent of all the primary aluminum that is made in 
this country ... and we are continuing to expand. 





Reflects light Highly polished Kaiser Aluminum re- 
flects over 80% of the light that strikes it. Ideal as reflector 
for lamps, high-powered lights, movie screens. 








Resists Corrosion a thin, tough film of aluminum oxide 


forms naturally on aluminum, protects against corrosive at- 
tack. Even if damaged, this film immediately re-forms. 

















Protects quality Used for packaging, Kaiser Aluminum Light and strong Kaiser Aluminum weighs only 
Foil blocks heat and light rays, keeps out air, seals in mois- about one-third as much as steel, copper or brass. Yet it’s 
ture ... preserves original freshness and flavor. strong and resilient, can take the most rugged treatment. 


think of Kaiser Aluminum 


manufacturer, large or small, who wishes to hitch his wagon 
to aluminum, “the bright star of metals.” Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation, Room 200, Consumer Service Division, 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California. 


Major new plants now under construction will greatly in- 
crease our present production capacity and Kaiser Aluminum 
will then become the nation’s second largest aluminum pro- 
ducer by a substantial margin. We are eager to work with any 


STARTS JULY 3RD!I A GREAT NEW TELEVISION DRAMATIC HOUR SPONSORED BY KAISER ALUMINUM. NBC, TUESDAY NIGHTS. SEE LOCAL TV LISTING. 
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Stays beautiful Kaiser Aluminum’s satin-like finish 
stays permanently beautiful, never to be marred by rust. 
Aluminum can also be finished in a wide variety of colors. 


Conducts heat Kaiser Aluminum conducts heat quickly 


and evenly over its whole surface. Makes possible more effi- 
cient cooking utensils, engines, radiators, electric irons. 































































































BODIES FOR 
THUNDERBIRD 


@ The exciting car that established 
the 1956 style for the entire line of 
Ford automobiles, Thunderbird, has 
a body built to Ford specifications 
by The Budd Company. 

Unlike so much of our automobile 
activity, building individual body 
parts—doors, roofs, hoods—and 
building by the million, for Thunder- 
bird we construct and assemble the 
entire body structure. 

Here is an example of how Budd 








engineering, invention, craftsman- 
ship and manufacturing efficiency, 
created for large scale operations, are 
applied with equal effectiveness to a 
car of relatively limited production. 

It is this versatility which is con- 
stantly adding variety and quantity 
to products bearing the Budd name 
which, at a glance, might seem to 
bear but little relation to each other, 
but all of which have a common 
need for the scientific and manu- 
facturing resources that Budd em- 
ploys in many fields. 

The Budd Company 


Philadelphia Detroit Gary 





MANAGEMENT 


A New Breed of Company 
Has Sprung Up With the Boom 








Look at the variety of operations in these companies: 


TEXTRON, INC, Radio, Radar, and Electronics, Extruded Aluminum, Jute Bagging, Veneer and Plywood, A Passenger 
Steamer, Iron and Stee! Castings, Forged Metal Parts, Chain Saws, Generators, Pumps, Polyethelene Film, Vibration Testing 


Equipment 


PENN-TEXAS CORP. Coal, Machine Tools, Radio & Electronics, Materials Handling Equipment, Insulated Wire & Cable, 
Power Shovels, Colt Firearms, Gas & Oil Properties, Aircraft Parts, Merchant Ships, Plastic Packaging 


WARD INDUSTRIES CORP. Vacuum Cleaners & Metal Wall Partitions, Laundry & Dry Cleaning Equipment, Passenger 


& Merchant Ships 


GLEN ALDEN CORP. Coal, Air Conditioners, Fire Trucks 


PHILADELPHIA & READING CORP. Coal, Cowboy Boots, Underwear 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORP. Shipbuilding, Marine Salvage, Industrial & Heavy Construction, Chemicals 


& Building Materials, Rolling Mills, Truck Trailers, Paints, Heavy Equipment 


BOWSER, INC, Gasoline Pumps, Liquid Metering, Filtering & Dehydrating & Storage Equip., Refrigeration Equip., Incin- 
erators, Hardware, Coin Counters, Magnetic Filing Systems, Electric Condensers & Capacitors, Automatic Parking System 


Is This the Coming Thing? 


The companies above are just a few 
samples of a kind of corporation that 
is sprouting up with the postwar boom. 
Essentially they consist of a host of 
smaller companies tucked under one 
corporate umbrella. They muster a 
wide diversity of product lines, with 
no apparent logic or relation between 
them—and they have appeared so 
suddenly that businessmen still have 
no name for them. For want of a 
better name, call them polyglots. 

There are plenty of them around. 
A run through the listings at major 
stock exchanges turns up at least 40, 
and each month the papers carry ac- 
counts of more companies edging into 
new pastures. 

It isn’t just their diversity of 
product line that makes the polyglots 
peculiar. Today plenty of companies 
are diversified to a certain extent, but 
most of them got that way gradually 
in a logical spreading out of their 
operations, and are still largely in one 
line of business or industry. Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. is a 
good example; and so is International 
Harvester Co. 

The polyglots, on the other hand, 
are not only highly diverse and very 
new, but don’t stick predominantly to 
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any one line. They blossomed forth 
almost overnight in response to: 

¢ Management’s double-action yen 
—for diversification and for growth. 

e The large amounts of confi- 
dence and cash in boom times. 

¢ The indirect pressures applied 
by existing antitrust and tax laws. 

¢ The development of manage- 
ment controls and techniques for 
handling decentralized operations. 


|. Long Life or Short? 


As yet the polyglots haven’t stood 
the test of time and their very newness 
raises questions as to how sound they 
are—whether they will last, or whether 
they are short-lived children of the 
boom. 
¢ Overextended—Consultants who spe- 
cialize in diversification have been lay- 
ing bets that some of the poiyglots 
would run into rough weather. This 
week it looks as if they will be able to 
collect. Sydney Albert, principal owner 
of Bellanca Corp.—its operations range 
from machinery rebuilding to pipe 
fitting, plumbing supplies, aircraft 
parts, ships, shoes, uranium, and pre- 
cision gears—recently overextended 
himself in the stock market. 


When the market dropped, Bellanca 
stock slid to a point where at least 
350,000 shares Albert had pledged as 
collateral for other investments had to 
be sold. This sent the price down 
even lower, a flood of shares was un- 
loaded, and now there is talk of new 
money taking control. 
¢ Second hts—Even though it 
was Albert’s private investments—not 
the firm’s operations—that stretched 
Bellanca to the sagging point, its rise 
and fall is going to give a lot of in- 
vestors second thoughts on the poly- 
glots. 

Bellanca’s problems are the most 
dramatic among the group, but some 
others haven’t been doing too well 
either: 

¢ Penn-Texas Corp. has been 
riding out a strike on a major customer, 
murmurs in Wall Street that its cash 
and credit had dropped sharply, a 
switch in its last quarterly dividend— 
from cash to stock and a fall in market 
prices. 

e Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., which used to be in radio equip- 
ment and rot 9g along with its 
many other fields, has shucked off these 
properties as unprofitable (BW—Mar. 
17°56,p36), has also taken a drop in 
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the market, and has cut its cash divi- 
dend. 

* Brighter Picture—Developments of 
this sort might make things look pretty 
bleak for the polyglots. But on the 
other side of the com, such companies 
as Textron, Inc., which is as polyglot 
as a come, have been doing very 
well. 


ll. What They Gain 


Actually, polyglots offer plenty of 

advantages— growth, perhaps an escape 
from business-cycle profit squeezes, and 
the development of regular income. 
* Even Spread—Out of the polyglot sit- 
uation you can get the normal advan- 
tages of an increase in size—such as the 
ability to marshal capital, credit, en- 
gineering talent, research facilities, or 
management staff services in a way that 
no one small company could afford 
alone. . 

'here’s also the added advantage of 
a new stability. Reverses or bad guess- 
ing can send an independent company 
to the wall. The same thing can cause 
a particular division in a diversified 
company to lose money—but the cor- 
poration itself can stay healthy enough 
to carry the loss operation over the 
hump. 

Again, if the ideas of such econo- 
mists as Harvard’s Sumner Slichter on 
rolling depressions and staggered cycles 
for industry are correct, the polyglots 
may be the company of the future— 
because they tend to spread evenly 
over a number of industries with no 
special accent on any particular one. 
* Legal Impetus—But these aren’t the 
only pressures for creation of poly- 
glots. The present boom, existing anti- 
trust laws, and the tax laws tend to 
make merger or acquisition, usually in 
an unrelated line, the best way to 
quick growth. 

Historically companies have tended 
to merge during boom periods. These 
are the times in which both the money 
and the necessary confidence abound. 
But until recently, those that wanted 
to grow in a hurry have tended to join 
up with similar outfits in the same 
business, as the easiest and least risky 
way to expand. It brings a minimum 
of new problems, and gives obvious 
idvantages in cutting overhead or con- 
solidating plant. 

But now tighter restrictions on 
mergers have been written into the 
antitrust laws. Corporations are afraid 
to get too large a share of a market for 
fear of being charged with monopoly 
or restraint of trade. Hence, to main- 
tain growth they turn to other fields. 

The tax laws give a push toward 
mergers, too. Presently, corporate in- 
come taxes are at 52%, A company 
with a tax-loss carry-forward on_ its 
books can use that to good advantage 
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in acquiring profitable and diverse com- 
panies (BW—Jan.14'56,p41). What’s 
more, many small companies that find 
themselves hard put to it for growth 
capital welcome such an association. 
* Missing Link—With all these ad- 
vantages you might expect polyglots 
to have sprung up quite a few years 
ago. But the 7 are they couldn't 
have lasted then. A _ large diverse 
organization would have fallen apart 
of its own weight. Polygots are an 
offshoot—still experimental, and cer- 
tainly incomplete in some cases—of new 
organization concepts. And business 
has developed both methods for main- 
taining widespread and diverse opera- 
tions—through tight accounting and 
control, growing use of computers, and 
the like—and the professional manag- 
ers to control them. 

rhe polyglots, looking at existing 
large-scale, multiproduct companies, 
note that diversification can work, and 
that it can develop stability. So they 
reach for it. 
¢ Interchangeable Executives—Also, a 
new philosophy of general management 
is starting to catch on. It holds that 
management skills—at the top—are rela- 
tively transferable from industry to in- 
dustry. This means that top men aren’t 
so hesitant to test a new field as they 
once might have been. However, over- 
confidence in this area can create dan- 
gers. 


lll. Hazards on the Road 


That there are dangers in diversifica- 
tion, practitioners agree. They point out 
that diversification by acquisition: 

e Takes far more management 
time than most beginners anticipate. 

e Is always a risk. 

e Is not necessarily a sign of 
strength. 

¢ Depends on decentralized opera- 
tions, which are still a relatively new 
development. 

¢ Takes long-term planning and 
analysis, something that’s also very new 
in most companies. 
¢ Time Element—Proper diversifica- 
tion does take time. Men who have 
been through the mill agree that, on a 
rough average, it takes from two to six 
months per acquisition, with only one 
out of 40 to 80 contacts reaching the 
final negotiation stage. Selection and 
negotiation of acquisitions is a top 
management job that can’t be passed 
off to subordinates. Even after the ac- 
quisition, a certain amount of manage- 
ment time must be spent keeping an 
eye on the member, because even a 
“good” management has to be watched 
and even a good company can go sour. 
¢ Essentials—The mere fact that a 
company diversifies is no proof that it’s 
progressive and in good shape, say con- 
sultants at A. D. Little, Inc., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Often enough so that 
it’s no rarity they find would-be diversi- 
fiers are either; (1) suffering important 
internal problems of their own, or (2) 
in the midst of an 11th hour leap out 
of a declining industry. However, they 
note that plenty of others are hard- 
headed developers working on a well 
laid out plan. That’s something E. 
Everett Smith, senior partner in Mc- 
Kinsey & Co., New York consulting 
firm, thinks is basic to the operation. 

A company has to know first where 
it’s going, and then how to get there, 
says Smith, who notes that both de- 
centralization and long-range planning 
are relatively new. Decentralized opera- 
tions call for company heads to set 
policy—the right policy—see that it’s 
understood and carried out. They have 
to supply staff services as needed, yet 
keep hands off operations. 

And this, says Smith, is a full-time 
job in itself—a job that even some of 
the giant so-called “decentralized” 
companies are stili learning how to 
handle, but one that can be applied by 
smaller firms, too. 


IV. What Kind of Glue? 


Most of the experts agree that poly- 
glots can be very stable. But just how 
stable depends on what kind of crea- 
ture its architects are trying to build. 
If it’s a quick-profit, capital-gains 
operation the odds for eventual trou- 
ble are pretty high. But those who 
aim to weld a network of companies 
into a new and a more effective form 
stand a pretty good chance of turning 
the trick. 

Each polyglot’s holdings are very 
much a reflection of its chief executive’s 
experience, his ideas, the amount of 
time he can put into planning, and the 
special situation of his company. So you 
can find a whole range of types, from 
something approaching a holding com- 
pany to progressively more compact 
models of a regular operating corpora- 
tion. 
¢ Financial—Textron, Inc.’s control of 
its 11 or more divisions is largely 
financial. It tries to pick hot companies 
with aggressive management, then give 
them their head (BW —Nov.5’55,p140). 
To keep in touch with operations it 
uses board meetings, monthly state- 
ments, pro-forma forecasts, a special 
officer who meets with division heads 
at least three or four times a year, and 
a management study of each division at 
least once a year by consultants. 
¢ Loose Reins—Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., which grew out of a holding com- 
pany, also keeps fairly well out of the 
operations of its subsidiaries. So does 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp. Chesa- 
peake, whose subsidiaries are in bank- 
ing, advertising, utilities, film process- 
ing, gas and oil, and real estate, keeps 
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or set the STYLES 


with Vinyls made with Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


Whether your specialty is flooring or seat covers—or any of today’s many vinyl 
products—you can’t go wrong when you manufacture them with plasticizers 
containing Enjay Oxo Alcohols. 

Enjay, the world’s largest supplier of Oxo Alcohols, maintains strict quality 
control—your assurance of consistent product superiority. 

In addition, the facilities of the Enjay Laboratories are available to help you 
with technical problems connected with the application or use of any Enjay product. 

For detailed information write or phone today! 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 


HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS (Isooctyl Alcohol, Decyl Alcohoi, Tridecyl Alcohol); LOWER ALCO- 
HOLS (Isopropyl! Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Buty! Alcohol); and a varied line of OLE- 
FINS AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 
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MODEL 444 DESK SET 
for general office and 
public counter use. 


MODEL 4410 DESK SET 
colored Permalite bases 
for that “‘important”’ look. 


MODEL 4430 DESK SET 
Onyx or carrara bases 
that say, “boss man”. 
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The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly—-every time 
you return the pen to its socket. The base holds 40 times more 
ink than an ordinary fountain pen. Needs no attention for 
months on end. Try one on your desk for 30 days. Your 
money refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU 

WRITE — BY NUMBER. More than 30 point styles. 
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the feel of its companies through board 
meetings, financial reports, and a hand- 
ful of parent company officers who are 
nominal members of subsidiary staffs. 

Benjamin Graham, chairman of 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp., with 
only three subsidiaries—coal, cowboy 
boots, and underwear—to worry about, 
doesn’t think formalized management 
controls are necessary. “Besides,” he 
says, “we've taken up some very suc- 
cessful companies. In order to get them 
we had to promise the managers a vir- 
tually free hand.” 

This last point is fairly common, and 
an ithportant reason why operational 
control of polyglots is often loose. Us- 
ually a company is brought in with 
promises of a loose rein, and as long as 
it does well and management produces, 
an_ investment-oriented polyglot is 
happy enough. 
¢ Closer Knit—A number of other di- 
versifiers tend more to be operating 
companies. Look at American Machine 
& Foundry, which produces bicycles, 
cigarette machines, bowling equipment, 
atomic reactors, and electronic gear. 
These companies besides offering their 
divisions financial, legal, and public re- 
lations talent, can supply engineering, 
research, advertising, and even some 
marketing services. 


V. What About Government? 


Both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Justice Dept. see pretty much 
eye to eye on conglomerate or polyglot 
mergers. Both agree that polyglots, how- 
ever defined, are—like all other mergers 
or acquisitions—subject to examination 
and attack under the antitrust laws. 
Up to now, though, they haven’t been 
able to figure out a way to attack them. 
It’s pretty hard, they say, to bring com- 
panies to court if their merger: 

¢ Doesn’t eliminate competition 
between the two companies. 

¢ Doesn’t deprive anyone of any 
raw material. 

e Still leaves plenty of giants 
around for the mergees to compete 
with. 
¢ Wanted—There’s no doubt that gov- 
ernment antitrusters would like a good 
polyglot case to try out—along one of 
these lines: 

e Where a very big company moves 
into a small-company field, and by vir- 
ture of its financial resources can do 
pretty much as it pleases. 

¢ Where two big companies in 
their respective industries unite—es- 
pecially if one of them is “excessively” 
large in its field and has not been at- 
tacked before. 

e Where a merger is conglom- 
erate but permits the two companies to 
use an identical distribution system, 
thus possibly harming independents who 
previously handled one of the lines. exp 
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the gas truck 
that does 


more work 





because 


it spends 


more time 


on the job! 


BAKER “FG” 


here’s why... 


Every step in the design of the new Baker “FG” gas fork truck was aimed at this end 
result: Maximum dependable and efficient performance, and longest life. The power 
plant, for example, is a heavy-duty gas engine designed expressly for rugged indus- 
trial truck service, power rated to truck capacity and geared to operate at optimum 
RPM. Compact rigid power train without troublesome universal joints... split clutch 
housing for better accessibility ...single oil supply for entire assembly ... full-floating, 
self-energizing, self-equalizing hydraulic brakes with one-point adjustment... these 
are a few of the features that mean more time on the job. 


Our confidence in the “FG” is backed by a fuli 6-months’ warranty—the only gas 
truck offering this protection. Capacities up to and including 6000 pounds. Write 
for specific bulletins. 


THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 
1204 WEST 80th STREET * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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In Management 


Factory Workers and Managers 


Tend More to Use First Names 


About 90% of U.S. industrial workers call their bosses 
by their first names. That’s the word from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., after a survey on the subject. An 
even higher percentage of managers call their employees 
by first names, says du Pont. 

It’s all part of a growing informality in business rela- 
tionships, says du Pont. A major factor in the trend is 
the rising ratio of supervisors to supervised. ‘Today, there 
is about one supervisor for every eight workers; 25 years 
ago, it was about one for 15. The result: closer working 
associations and no excuse for a manager's not knowing 
the names of his employees. It’s also part of the growing 
awareness of the importance of human relations in 
achieving productivity. 

American companies have three or four times as many 
management people as foreign companies of comparable 
size—and three or four times the output per worker. 


They‘re Fighting Over Foremen: 


Are They Management or Labor? 


Everybody seems to love the foreman. Labor claims 
him as its own, management says he belongs in an 
executive suite. The 70,000-member National Manage- 
ment Assn. (until recently known as the National Assn. 
of Foremen) says foremen are management men. But 
the Foremen’s Club of Columbus (Ohio), Inc., with 
a membership of 1,000, just withdrew from the national 
group because it disagrees with mixing foremen with 
management. 

The Columbus group says NMA should be composed 
predominantly of foremen, but only 56% of its mem- 
bership falls in this category; the rest is in higher levels 
of management. An NMA spokesman says the with- 
drawal was influenced by a personal dispute between 
past and present leaders of the organization, 


Bosses Lack Physical Stamina 
To Cope With Strains of the Job 


Can business managers hold up physically under job 
pressures? That’s the question asked by Sports College, 
a non-profit group to promote athletic fitness in the 
U.S. and Canada. The answer: No. 

Sports College tested 49 executives aged 30 to 40 to 
determine if each man’s heart and lungs could take the 
punishment of daily strains. It used a modification of the 
Harvard Step Test, in which the subject steps up and 
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down from a 20-in. platform 24 times a minute for two 
minutes. Then heart action and respiration rate are 
checked. Only five executives taking the test had a heart 
beat of less than 100 (par for the course) after the 
exercise. 

Reasons for the poor results, in order: excess weight, 
smoking, lack of regular exercise. 


Grace Drops Cosden Merger, 
Lines Up Behind Texas Gulf 


W. R. Grace & Co. completed one oil deal last week 
as another fell through. Gordon W. Reed, chairman of 
Texas Gulf Producing Co., announced that Grace will 
join his company in a joint oil exploration program in 
Libya. Grace will pay most of the exploration expenses, 
will get 49% of the net revenue. Grace agreed to pur- 
chase 50,000 shares of Texas Gulf at the May 11 market 
price of $44.50 a share. 

At the same time, Grace and Cosden Petroleum Corp. 
dropped previously announced plans to merge (BW— 
Apr.28’56,p60). ‘Termination came when Cosden’s proven 
reserves of crude oil checked out below the minimum 
stipulated in the original agreement. When Grace pulled 
out of the deal, Cosden stock fell five and one-half points 
to $44.25 a share. 

If the merger had gone through, addition of Cosden’s 
$50-million annual sales would have made Grace the 
fifth largest U.S. chemical company. 


Mightiest With Expense Account: 
Not Admen but TV Executives 


Who are the last of the big spenders? Ralph E. 
Schneider, chairman of the Diners’ Club, international 
credit card network, reports television executives run up 
the biggest bills in first-grade hotels, high-priced restau- 
rants, auto rental agencies, florists, and gift shops. 

A just-completed survey of the club’s 275,000 mem- 
bers shows public relations men are second in average 
expenditures. Manufacturers’ representatives are the 
third biggest spenders, and film industry executives come 
fourth. Admen, front-runners until this year, fell to fifth 
place. Following in order: wholesalers’ representatives, 
media space salesmen, theatrical booking agents, stock 
brokers, and literary agents. 

An eyebrow-taiser: Teachers spend more than doctors. 


Management Briefs 


General Electric’s employee suggestion system, in- 
augurated 50 years ago this month, has brought in more 
than 300,000 usable ideas. 


No compromise is in sight for the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. proxy fight (BW—Jun.16'56,p86). 
Opposition board nominees met last week with present 
directors, but neither side gave ground. 
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Blaw-Knox Cleaners on gas line 


GAS SCRUBBED CLEAN WITH OIL 
insures customer satisfaction 


Turn on the gas in your home at any time 
and you get clean, pure fuel that provides 
steady heat. Yet this gas, as it comes 
from the well under pressure, contains 
harmful well dirt, pipe scale and sand. 

Unless completely removed, these par- 
ticles produce a devastating sandblast 
effect that ruins valves, meters, other 
pipe line equipment . . . and results in 
costly replacement bills. What’s more, 
they clog up service lines and pilot lights, 
with resulting loss of customer good will. 

Blaw-Knox Cleaners, designed and de- 


veloped for gas line service, scrub the gas 
with oil . . . remove even the most minute 
particles. Installed at regular intervals 
along transmission lines, these oil-type 
cleaners help utilities provide the depend- 
able, uninterrupted service that makes 
cooking with clean, pure gas a pleasure. 


In many industries, Blaw-Knox en- 
gineering achievements are helping to 
improve products, provide better service 
and reduce costs. At your request, we'll 
be pleased to send you information on 
any of the activities listed below. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
1201 Blaw-Knox Building + 300 Sixth Avenue + Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 





BLAW-KNOX ACTIVITIES: Engineering, Design and Construction of Process Plants .. . Process Equipment . ; : 


>f SWOETDISE M< Castings... Grating .. . Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment . . . Clamshell Buckets . . . Pre-fabricated Piping . . . Automatic 
Sprinkler Systems . . . Transmission and Antenna Towers . . . Construction Equipment . . . Armor and Armor Castings 
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Cooler Driving Coming Up 


Air-conditioned autos figure more and 
more prominently in Detroit’s planning. 
Auto manufacturers are expected to pro- 
duce some 2-million air-conditioned cars 
in 1961. This estimate was: made at a 
recent meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and reported by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


Last year, manufacturers installed air 
conditioning in 176,000 cars, only 2% 
of 1955’s total car production. It is esti- 
mated that this year will reach 300,000 
units—not far from 5% of indicated 
output. If the market is 10-million cars 
by 1961, perhaps 20% of that year’s 
production will be air-conditioned. 


Primary. Aluminum Production 


A New Monthly Record 


A record 145,895 tons of primary 
aluminum were produced in March, 
1956 — 12% more than in the compar- 
able month a year ago. The first quarter 
also was 12% ahead. This sends alumi- 
num off to a good start toward a new 
annual record as well. In 1955, produc- 
tion established a fourth consecutive an- 
nual record as it soared past the 1%- 
million mark (BW-—Jan.14’56,p144). 

Consumption of primary aluminum 
also rose to a new high in March — 8% 
ever March, 1955. So inventories crept 


up only 2,000 tons. Last year the un- 
precedented demand kept supplies tight 
and some 450,000 tons scheduled for 
delivery to the national stockpile be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1955 and June 30, 1956, 
were diverted by Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization to help relieve the shortage. 
Expansion plans announced last year 
point toward installed capacity of more 
than 1.7-million short tons for the whole 
industry at the end of this year, and 
approximately 2.1-million short tons by 
e end of 1958. 
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Based on a case history in Crane's files 


“ever try serving 


SOUP in a SIEVE?” 


“We were practically at our wit’s end 
with a major problem of fiow control. 

““We’re in the paper manufacturing 
business. That means we’re critically 
dependent on water—in huge volume. 
A couple of years ago, we suddenly 
weren’t getting it. The trouble was loss 
of head in the water intake pumps— 
caused by leaking check valves in the 
8-inch discharge lines. We replaced the 
valves with new ones of the same make. 
In a few months they too were leaking. 
It was like serving soup in a sieve. With 
our entire operation hinging on these 
intake pumps, our situation was serious. 


‘‘How did we solve it? By switching over to Crane swing check valves. 
The leakage stopped. So did the loss of head—and the costly maintenance. 
We were so satisfied with these Crane check valves that we’ve installed more 
on a second battery of suction pumps—with equal success.” 


* * * 


For the critical job of flow control, modern industry counts on Crane valves 
and fittings. Careful buyers know the name Crane stands for advanced 
design, quality materials, expert assembly and thorough testing—with the 
world’s greatest line to select from. 


CRANE vaives & FITTINGS 


PIPE © KITCHENS © PLUMBING © HEATING 


Since 1855—Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Areas 








TOP JOBS 


The task of spending the biggest single 
slice—$16-billion— of the world’s biggest 
budget is a two-man operation. As for the 
two Air Force generals in charge . . . 


They're Masters of Buying by the 


OPERATING BOSS, Air Materiel Command's chief Gen. Edwin Rawlings, is Air Force’s top man in management technique. 























Billi 

This week, with most of the work for 
their fiscal year completed, the two ex- 
ecutives who run the world’s biggest 
buying operation leaned back and re- 
flected on what they have done in the 
last 12 months. 

They found they spent more than 
$16-billion on some 1,375,000 different 
items. Their assets grew to about $42- 
billion. Cash profits weren’t mentioned, 
for the real profit of their operation 
consists of intangibles. The intangibles, 
in turn, consist of the safety of the na- 
tion and the deterrent to war that the 
$16-billion produces. 

The $16-billion-a-vear operation is 
the buying, transporting, storing, and 
maintenance of the U.S. Air Force’s 
equipment. The two men who jointly 
run the operation are Gen. Edwin W. 
Rawlings, commanding general of the 
Air Materiel Command, and Lt.-Gen. 
Clarence S. (“Bill”) Irvine, the Air 
Force’s Deputy Chief of Staff for Ma- 
teriel. 
¢ Tough Demands—Their job is cer- 
tainly one of the most difficult in the 
world. For its missions, the Air Force 
requires scores of infinitely complex 
weapons systems: The airplanes them- 
selves, the ground-handling equipment 
to service the planes, a chain of bases 


around the world for the se to fly 


from, crews to run the planes, and a 
massive array of supplies and spare parts. 
Each part of each weapons system (and 
a single bomber is made up of 200,000 
parts) must be available to the Air 
Force at the right time, in the right 
place, and in the right amount. 
Meeting those demands is difficult 
enough. Complicating the job, though, 
is the fact that Air Force weapons sys- 
tems have to be planned in detail three 
to five years ahead. And almost every 
weapon is obsolete, surpassed by fresh 
advances in technology, almost as soon 
as it’s produced. 
Beating the difficulties and frustra- 
tions inherent in those facts requires 
some first-rank management technique. 
But the demands of the job of supply- 
ing the Air Force with its $16-billion 
worth of equipment each year are even POLICYMAKER for Air Force supply, Lt. Gen. 
more complex. Clarence Irvine, Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel, 
¢ Economic Impact—The Air Force handles operation’s struggles with Congress and in- 
must spend its $16-billion in a way that side Pentagon. 
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will give it the best possible return for 
its money. But since the impact of 
that $16-billion on the U.S. economy 
is so great (probably second only to the 
impact of the auto industry's business), 
the Air Force must try to spread the 
work around, seeing that small sub- 
contractors get their share of the work, 
that congressmen and their constituents 
are kept happy. 

And, since each dollar it spends 
comes from the taxpayers, the Air Force 
must defend the spending of every 
dollar many times before it actually 
pays the contractor and before he de- 
livers the goods. 

Hanging over every decision that the 
Air Force’s supply arm makes is the re- 
quirement that every combat plane be 
kept constantly at maximum readiness. 


|. Splitting the Task 


\ny one man running an operation 
under all those conditions would fairly 
seem to be a fit candidate for a straight 
jacket. And, at first glance, it would 
seem that putting two men jointly in 
charge of the operation could lead only 
to conflict and disorganization. : 

The system’s two-headed arrangement 


Gen. Irvine's hectic iife in Washing- 
ton starts at 8:30 sharp, runs through 
days with round of meetings, confer- 
ences, urgent telephone calls—and 
a constant consumption of cigars. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS get early morning airing 
in call from Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Chmn. Donald Douglas. 


CONFERENCE with civilian chief, Assistant Secy. Dud- 
ley C. Sharp (left), is first call of Irvine’s day at Pentagon. 


MAINTENANCE BRIEFING—which shows current state of mil- 
lions of dollars of Air Force equipment—is regular Irvine chore. 


UNSCHEDULED MEETINGS, like this one in Pentagon 


corridor, frequently bring urgent information to Irvine. 
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it So reumamcamren s.. 


FIRST COST 
can be the LEAST COST ¢its 
the LAST COST 


No material is more at home around food 
than AL Stainless Steel. And that’s not just 
because stainless is perennially good-looking, 
and so easy and inexpensive to clean. 

Basically, it’s because stainless steel equipment is 
the most economical you can buy. It stands up so 
much better—lasts so much longer—costs so 
much less to clean and maintain—that it actu- 
ally saves you money in the long run. First cost 
isn’t the whole story, you know. It’s the long- 
term, over-all cost that counts, and no other 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


material is as hard, strong and resistant to heat, 
wear and corrosion as stainless steel. 

So, when you're in the market for equipment 
that has to look well, maintain high sanitary 
standards and take a beating every day, buy it 
made of stainless steel to get the utmost in 
service and economy. Leading fabricators all 
use AL Stainless, and we'll be glad to help you 
work out any design or engineering details. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





AL Stainless Stee 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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Right down the steel production line... 


HANDLE THE IMPORTANT JOBS 


Despite the punishing service, these husky, de- 
pendable Macks help keep steel production 
booming, right down the line. Like all Macks, 
they’re engineered to the job, with extra stam- 
ina and staying power built in to meet the most 
extreme requirements. 

If you haul important loads ... Mack-sized 
loads . . . on fast long-distance highway runs, 
on start-and-stop delivery service through 
heavy city traffic, or operate over terrain where 
roads are unknown, it will pay you to stand- 
ardize on Macks. Take advantage of Mack’s 
unmatched experience, production skills and 


uncompromising standards of workmanship to 
get your cargoes moved on schedule, at the 
lowest cost per mile. 


See your Mack factory branch or distributor. 


FACTS ON MACKS 


FIRST—FOR THE FIFTH YEAR! Again in 1955, 
Mack was the unchallenged favorite among all diesel 
trucks—with 42.06% of total sales! The exceptional 
fuel economy of the Mack Thermodyne® Diesel en- 
gine, low maintenance costs, and amazing long life 
account for Mack’s overwhelming preference among 
truck operators of every size in every field, 


FIRST NAME FOR TRUCKS 
BUSES + FIRE APPARATUS 


At iron and steel mills, Mack dump trucks haul 
slag from the enormous furnaces. Other Mack 
trucks shuttle semi-finished materials from one 
operation to the other on precisely-timed sched- 
ules, and deliver finished mill forms to warehouses. 


Millions of pounds of steel—girders, window frames, 
beams, pipe and fastenings—for America’s new 
schools, industrial plants and office buildings are 
delivered exactly when needed by Macks like the 
husky lightweight tractor shown on the job here. 











Huge Mack dumpers carry tremendous loads of ore 


crater-like open-pit iron mines, climb 
ling roads, keeping tight 


days a week. 
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The American Market: a Look Ahead 

































517 BILLION 


...and a tap 


MEALS SERVED a 
AWAY FROM HOME 1955 








A whopping $17 billion. That’s the check 
Americans paid last year for 78 million 
meals a day eaten away from home. More 
than we spent on new cars, used cars, TV 
sets and radios combined. Double the 
amount burned up in gasoline and oil. 


Big business ? It’s the fourth largest mar- 
ket for the consumer’s dollar. And a grow- 
ing one. In 1940 our “away-from-home” 
food bill was $9% billion. By 1960 it is 
estimated we’ll spend over $19 billion. 


And wherever “away from home” Amer- 
ica puts its feet under the table—in restau- 
rant or club... cafeteria or car .. . school 
or hospital . . . hotel or motel—Marathon 
paper products help make meals easier to 
serve, eat, enjoy. 

Marathon napkins, cups, sandwich 
wraps, the revolutionary foil laminated 
Dine-Out cartons and a variety of other 
paper specialties are all part of the American 
**let’s-eat-out” way of life. Today, one 
out of every four meals is eaten away 
from home. 

Tomorrow ? Marathon has been working 
on tomorrow for a long time. This “‘look- 
ahead” philosophy is one reason Marathon 
is America’s largest supplier of food pack- 
aging. Another reason: Marathon controls 
every step in production, from the tree to 
the finished product. 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


in Canada: Marathon Packages Limited, Toronto 


Things look bright 
where MARATHON 


goes to market 


Marathon pockages brighten the stores... 





Northern home products lighten the chores 














Desk work gets the emphasis in 
Gen. Rawlings’ job, where pres- 
sure is for the constant careful 
management of the Air Mate- 
riel Command's vast operations, 
which stretch around the world. 


Story starts on page 70 


is dictated by the methods of sailitary 
organization. 

¢ Policy Man—Gen. Irvine, who is sta- 
tioned at the Pentagon, is policymaker 
for the Air Force’s supply system. As 
a member of the staff of Gen. Nathan 
Twining, the Air Force’s Chief of Staff, 
he advises Twining on the policy the 
Air Force’s supply arm should follow. 
This he does through contact with: 
(1) T'wining’s other deputy chiefs of 
staff for operations, administration, and 
the deputy chief of staff comptroller; 
(2) tis-own opposite numbers in the 
Pentagon staffs of the Army and the 
Navy; and (3) the leaders of the aircraft 
industry whose plants turn out the 
weapons systems for the Air Force. 
(Responsibility for the action that’s 
taken on Irvine’s advice does, of course, 
rest with Air Force Secy. Donald A. 
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EXECUTIVE TYPE: Rawlings sits at the 
Command's headquarters at Dayton, gets a 





De 
 rhhed 
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top of the chain of command at Air Materiel 
run-down on supplies from one staff member. 


WORLD-WIDE command gets a constant check as AMC field 
chiefs fly in weekly and monthly to meet with Rawlings. 


REPORTS, masses of them that cover the day-to-day status of 
nation’s air power, flow constantly across Rawlings’ desk. 


HEADQUARTERS DEMANDS don’t take all Rawlings’ time. F 


He does watch over his command with personal flying visits. 
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Story starts on page 70 


Quarles, and devolves finally upon the 
President.) 

* Operator—Gen. Rawlings, whose 
headquarters are at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, near Dayton (Ohio) is 
the operating chief of the Air Force's 
supply system, the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. He runs the world-wide organ- 
ization of 230,000 people who make up 
AMC, who buy, store, maintain, and 
deliver the Air Force’s equipment. This 
job involves managing (1) the procure- 
ment of more than 1.3-million different 
items each year; (2) the storing of all 
this equipment in 2] major depots and 
it 164 air bases in the U.S. and 122 air 
bases overseas; (3) the maintenance of 
every piece of Air Force equipment 
last year, for instance, the maintenance 
divisions of AMC processed 36.5-mil- 


ENSURING immediate supplies: Rawlings 
gives instructions for report to his secretary. 


Jobs 








SETTLING policy: Irvine and Lt.-Gen. Donald Putt, deputy chief of staff for development. 


lion items, including 6,000 complete 
aircraft and 19,000 engines); and (4) 
the delivery of all the new planes, new 
engines, spares, and additional parts to 
the Air Force’s bases. 


ll. Men for the Job 


These two men, handling the two 
different facets of the same massive job, 
operate as a close-knit team. 

Irvine, the man who must handle the 
hectic Washington end of the organiza- 
tion, has wide technical background, 
long Air Force experience, and a strong 
personality that can make him stubborn 
when it’s necessary. And stubbornness 
combined with technical knowledge of- 
ten is necessary in handling the politick- 
ing end of an operation that involves 
billions of dollars and hundreds of per- 
sonalities—from airplane manufacturers 
to members of Congress—that fre- 
quently rasp hard against one another. 

Rawlings, the quieter, more studious 
type, has much the same background in 
the Air Force and in technica] training 
as does Irvine. But in Rawlings’ case 
this background is coated thickly with 
the study of management technique. 
And the quieter approach, plus the 
knowledge of management are needed 
for the job he does in the detailed 
planning, organizing, executing, and su- 
pervising of the supply arm’s work. 
¢ Team Experience—The two worked 
closely together before Irvine became 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel in 
May last year. In the years between 
the wars they passed through many of 


the same Air Corps and Army training 
schools and through the same air bases. 
Twenty years ago, when both were 
captains, they were involved in the con- 
trol and management of the Air Corps’ 
supplies. And after World War II, 
they served three years together at the 
Air Materiel Command headquarters 
at Wright-Patterson field. 
¢ Joint Planners—Four years ago, when 
Irvine was Rawlings’ deputy at Dayton, 
and when the Air Force was growing 
from 42 to 70 wings, the two ran a 
projection and decided that if Air Force 
supply methods weren't changed, it 
would cost $30-billion a year to run the 
Air Force by the time the 70 wings 
were operating. Since then, the Air 
Force has grown to 131 wings and is 
reaching toward the goal of 137 wings. 
Yet, it’s spending 25% less for main- 
tenance and 10% less for supply than 
Irvine’s and Rawlings’ projection 
showed. The cuts have come through 
extensive streamlining of the manage- 
ment of supply and maintenance. And 
most of the planning of that streamlin- 
ing was done by Irvine and Rawlings. 
Tt’s an accomplishment like this that 
inspires men like the Air Force’s As- 
sistant Secy. Dudley C. Sharp to say, 
“These two could run any business in 
the world. They’re absolutely the finest 
executives I’ve ever met.” 


lll. How They Divide It 

While Irvine’s job is called one of 
preparing policy, and Rawlings’ one of 
running operations, there is some over- 
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See Rust-Oleum penetrate rust to bare metal through the “Eyes” of Radioactivity! 





Rust-Oleum dries to a firm, decorative 
coating that resists salt water, sun, 
fumes, heat, humidity, and 
weathering. 


Mixed, rust and 
Rust-Oleum coating 


some rust 
Mixed, Rust-Oleum vehicle, 


Rust, some Rust-Oleum coating 
rust, and metal 


Radioactivity, per cent 


Rust-Oleum Coating 
Rust-Oleum Coating, 


Distance from Coating Surface, mils 


Curved line illustrates Rust-Oleum pene- 
tration through rust at each mil level as 
recorded by Geiger Counter. 


Geiger Counter traces Rust-Oleum penetration to bare metal! In nearly three 
years of radioactive research, Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle was radio- 
activated and formulated into Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer — then applied 
to rusted test panels. Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle was then traced 
through the rust to bare metal by Geiger Counter. 

This penetration means rust-stopping power, because the fish oil vehicle works its 
way into the tiny pits in the metal where it drives out air and moisture that cause rust. 
Important savings are yours, because Rust-Oleum can be applied directly over sound 
rusted surfaces — usually eliminating costly surface preparations. Attach coupon to your 
business letterhead for your copy of the thirty-page report entitled, “The Development : ; 
of a Method To Determine The Degree of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum Fish-Oil-Based There is only “ Rust-Oleum. 
Coating Into Rust On Steel Specimens,” prepared by Battelle Memorial Institute technol- It is distinctive 
ogists. Prompt delivery of Rust-Oleum is assured from your nearby industrial distributor. as your own fingerprint. 


RUST-OLEUM. 








ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2426 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Ill. 





| 


color charts. 


(] Thirty-page report on 
Rust-Oleum penetration. 
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Rust-Oleum is available in practically all colors, (] Nearest source of supply. 
including aluminum and white. See our complete 


catalog in Sweets, or write for information. 
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MILFORD 
RIVETERS= ~ 


for faster assembly, LL 
for dependable fastening o 


Fasten a wide range of assemblies 
Safely—Rapidly— Automatically 
with Milford Rivets and Riveters 















Delicate wrist watch bracelets . . . 
rugged, heavy-duty truck brake lin- 
ing—a wide range of parts like these 
are being fastened safely and eco- 
nomically with Milford Rivets and 
Rivet-Setting Machines. 

Call on Milford’s versatility and 
skill to adapt a basic rivet-setting 
machine to your particular require- 
ments—call on Milford to solve your 





fastening problems and come up with 
substantial savings. 

To cut production costs, improve 
product appearance, fasten assem- 
blies automatically—get in touch 
with Milford! 






Rivets deep 
hollow shapes 


automatically 










Sets two rivets 
in one operation 


Sets heavy-duty rivets 
rapidly, pease ad 


uae — see ART 













Mas tut lel 
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MILFORD 


THE MILFORD RIVET 


& MACHINE Co. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 
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lapping. Irvine sometimes finds him- 
self getting into the operational side 
of Air Force procurement; Rawlings 
will sometimes handle a problem that 
involves policy. Generally, though, the 
division between the two jobs is main- 
tained. 

¢ Personnel—You can see their method 
of operation in one current Air Force 
problem: the maintenance of the Air 
Force’s new F-100s, the supersonic 
version of North American Aviation 
Inc.’s Sabrejet fighter. These aifplanes 
are in production and flying, but there 
aren’t enough mechanics and elec- 
tronics specialists at the day fighter 
stations around the U.S. to keep all 
available F-100s in the air. One of 
the reasons for the Air Force’s shortage 
of these trained maintenance personnel 
is that airplane manufacturers have 
tempted such men away from re-enlist- 
ment in the Air Force. 

Irvine and Rawlings saw some time 
ago that a program would have to be 
set up to (1) get all available planes 
in the air by rounding up more me- 
chanics and specialists, and (2) ensure 
that there'd be no further shortage of 
maintenance men. To push the first 
part of the program along, they decided 
that the airplane manufacturers would 
have to help out by lending the Air 
Force the services of some of their own 
technical men. To speed the second 
part they determined to take whatever 
action was necessary to increase the 
skill of Air Force mechanics and to get 
them to re-enlist. 

Policv—and Irvine—were thus deeply 
involved in this program: first, in get- 
ting the manufacturers to send some of 
their men to the air bases; second, in 
trying to convince Congress that the 
Air Force must pay higher re-enlist- 
ment bonuses, provide better housing, 
raise its technicians’ pay 

Rawlings, snnietilie went to work 
on the more-operational, less-policy 
facet of the program. He is seeing that 
the specialists in his maintenance divi- 
sion draft a detailed plan for increasing 
by on-the-job training the skill of Air 
Force mechanics working with F-100s, 
and that mechanics graduating from 
special Air Force schools are assigned 
to help with this problem. 

e Parts—Again, you can see the differ- 
ence between the two generals’ jobs in 
the case of an electronics manufacturer 
who had just been awarded a contract 
as a second-source supplier for an air- 
plane fire control system. His problem 
was that he felt he was not getting 
enough cooperation from the manufac- 
turer who held the prime contract for 
the complete weapons system into 
which the fire control apparatus was 
to be fitted. Since the manufacturer's 
request for cooperation meant that 
some well-directed pressure would have 
to be put on the prime contractor, 
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HOW TO 


keep your typists happy 





-J@ 
Most clerical workers agree that one of their 


most disagreeable jobs is extensive copy work, 
especially when tabulated material 


ly Dri-Stat gi Auto-Feed, th om ‘ 
Oy ee ee > or unfamiliar technical terms are involved. 


automatic fingers that take the paper from 
your hands and feed it into the processor 


at precisely the correct speed. There is no Such re-typing of documents is expensive, too. 
possibility of error. And only Dri-Stat gives It costs more than 50¢ per page for simple typing, 
you “Bright-Light” operation for sharp anit h h h - " 
photocopies, even in bright office light. and much more when the work is compiex 


and slow. Because such work is uninteresting, 
it is often carelessly done. 


The Dri-Stat office photocopy system entirely 
eliminates this unpleasant clerical job. 

Dri-Stat copies anything with photographic 
accuracy and produces clear, black-and-white 
copies in less than a minute at less than 9¢ per page. 
There is no chance of error. And anyone can 
operate a Dri-Stat. Controls are simple. Brief 
instructions at the time your Dri-Stat is delivered 
make everyone in your office a photocopy expert. 


A complete Dri-Stat office photocopy system is 
inexpensive to buy and operate. Write us 

for full information, or call your nearest Peerless 
distributor and ask to see how Dri-Stat will reduce 
your clerical load, increase your office morale. 








Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 
O 1 would like to know mere about your Dri-Stat Photocopy process. 


Please send me your catalog. 
OC I would like to see the Dri-Stat operate in my own office under 
: my normal office lights. Please have your nearest distributor 


call me for an appointment. 


Name Title 


= 
DRI-STAT 


Street 














Zone State ew6 
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THE MAN WHO SAID Ho. 
- 


E’S a business man looking for a place to build a new plant . . . 

a plant that will bring prosperity to the community he chooses. 
Water supply is one of the most vital questions, and many a 
golden opportunity has been lost by a community because its 
water system is inadequate. 

In Plattsburgh, N. Y., the story was different. Wasteful habits 
were causing water shortages. So Plattsburgh decided to install 
water meters. As a result, they “found” 1,400,000 more gallons 
per day . . . enough to supply a new Strategic Air Command Base 
now located there. 

Even communities who have had meters for many years. . . 
but have allowed them to run down . . . can “find” more water 
simply by repairing their meters. 

These savings are real. Accurate meters give a strong money 
incentive for conservation. For further details, write to 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS ond / PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meiers, Ltd. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gos meters 
Cox & Stevens / electronic scales 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment 
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Irvine, the policy man, took on the job. 

But if the same electronics manu- 
facturer were to have trouble getting 
some of the components for his sys- 
tems from his own subcontractors, he 
would take his problem to Rawlings. 
And Rawlings, the operational man- 
agement man, would send one of his 
staff to speed the flow of the needed 
components. 


IV. The Hectic Part 


There’s only a bare framework of 
routine to Irvine’s job. Twice a week 
he attends meetings of the Air Council, 
whose members consist of the Air 
Force’s deputy chiefs of staff. Once 
a week he holds a formal staff meeting 
with his subordinates in the Pentagon. 

But his life is really largely a matter 
of dealing with a series of crises and 
emergencies. Some of the time, he’s 
on the road. Some of the time, he’s at 
his Pentagon desk. 
¢ On the Road—A few weeks ago, 
when he set off on a one-day swing 
through airplane and missile plants in 
California, Irvine spent the morning 
getting a briefing on the precise status 
of the Air Force’s entire missile pro- 
gram; lunched and spent some of the 
afternoon with North American Avia- 
tion Inc.'s Chmn. J. H. Kindelberger 
discussing production of long-range in- 
terceptor planes; scooted down to San 
Diego for a quick meeting with top 
executives of General Dynamics Corp.'s 
Convair Div. That night he flew from 
Los Angeles to Omaha to see Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, about production pri- 
orities for B-52 jet bombers. 
¢ Moming—In Washington, Irvine’s 
life is very nearly as hectic as when he’s 
on the road. He leaves his quarters at 
Bolling Field across the Potomac from 
the Pentagon just after 8 a.m., takes 
a Navy “crash” boat across the river, 
walks in the river entrance door of the 
Pentagon at 8.30 a.m. From there on 
it’s a rat-race. Generally, it’s hours 
later before he reaches his office—not 
because he gets lost in the Pentagon 
corridors but because he is waylaid 
along the way by other senior officers. 

Take this typical day recently. At 
8.30 a.m., Irvine stopped off at Gen. 
Twining’s office to discuss important 
modifications of the B-52, newest 
bomber of the Strategic Air Command. 
Near the end of this discussion, Air 
Force Secy. Donald A. Quarles called 
about a budget problem, and both 
Twining and Irvine spent a while talk- 
ing this over with Quarles. 

Irvine bounced into his own office 
at 9.30, found his first appointment of 
the day had been waiting half an hour. 
It was an appointment with a chief 
engineer of a major airplane maker, and 
the problem he had concerned engi- 
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You can see the savings! 


You probably pick things up and set them down at least four times between 
your ow dock and your production line—or from production line to 


— dock. The top photo shows how just one of these four handlings 
looks in the case of small twine-tied bundles of KD cartons. The lower 
photo shows how much you save when you handle such things in steel 
strapped unit bundles. This is unitizing—one of many Signode ways to make 
your product cost less to handle, store, ship and receive. A talk with your 
Signode representative will be time well spent. No obligation. Just write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-wide. 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 
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COMMON CARRIER 
MOTOR FREIGHT 


SERVICE 
General Commodities 
Bulk Liquids 
Perishables 


SAFE DEPENDABLE 
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witH Vikinc PumMPS 


Sparkler Manufacturing Company, Mundelein, Illinois, assures high 
quality performance, high flow rate, and low operation cost by in- 
cluding Viking pumps as original equipment on their horizontal plate 
filters for clarifying resinous coatings. 

Filters range in capacity from 300, 500, 700, 1000, 1400, 1700, 
2000 and 3000 gallons per hour, and Viking pumps are available in 
the sizes required to meet all of these capacities. 

Vikings are adaptable to many pumping requirements—per- 
haps yours, too. For information, write for Bulletin series 56S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Ceder Falls, lowa U.S.A. In Canada, it's “ROTO-KING” Pumps 
See our catalog in Sweets. 
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neering deficiencies in aircraft that his 
company was making. Irvine called in 
several members of his staff to talk 
over the problem. They, in turn, called 
in the deputy chief of staff for devel- 
opment to hear what suggestions he 
had. 

Then Irvine hashed over a funding 

problem with the director of the 
budget, got off some dictation, signed 
some letters, took up the most pressing 
but unscheduled problems with his 
executive officer, and had lunch with 
Asst. Secretary Sharp and a congress- 
man. 
e ... Afternocn . . —Irvine’s afternoon 
started with a briefing on modification 
and modernization of 2,200 F-86 jet 
fighters, a “presentation” on a missile 
program, and two still-more-hot po- 
tatoes. One was whether to send 
Air Force support—spares, a 
equipment—for aircraft that a foreign 
country had bought from the U.S. 
The second was a request from Secy. 
Quarles for information on the speed- 
up of an aircraft program and the ef- 
fects that this would have on the 
budget and the whole procurement 
program. 

Late in the afternoon Irvine got a 
beef from the president of an airplane 
company about an Air Force directive 
that restricted the planned expansion of 
his plant. And 10 minutes later Secy. 
Quarles asked Irvine to drop by and 
discuss the building of a new plant 
for a missile program. 

e... and Night—With the normal 
working day over, Irvine’s task con- 
tinued. He barely had time to wash 
his face before getting to an Embassy 
party, a formal affair starting at 6.30. 

After he returned home from the 
party, Irvine found several telephone 
messages, mostly from key industry 
people. He accepted the ones he con- 
sidered most important and started ar- 
ranging his schedule for subsequent 
days. 


V. Background for a Job 


For such a job as Irvine’s—one that 
demands fast handling of delicate 
problems in crisis—a man needs a 
personality exactly suited to his work 
if he’s to survive. Irvine’s personality 
seems to fill the bill precisely. 

At 57, he’s a tall, rugged, cigar- 
chomping extrovert with a background 
of 38 years in the Army Air Corps and 
the Air Force. (He was in inactive 
status for only five of those 38 vears, 
between 1921 and 1926.) In that time 
he has inter-mixed flying, engineering, 
and production; graduated from the Air 
Corps’ technical and _ engincering 
schools and from the Army Industrial 
College. 
¢ Tough Missions—In World War II, 
one of his biggest jobs was to get the 
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SILICONE NEWS 





DOW CORNING 


Silicone rubber cuts aircraft warm-up 
time; opens new markets 


Rolling mill production increased 30% 
with Silicone insulated induction heaters 


oy 


¢ Faster Take-offs—Need for mini- 
mum warm-up time in aircraft led to 
development of heating elements that 
can quickly reach and safely hold 
temperatures of 400 to 500 F. Safe- 
way Heat Elements, Inc., of Middle- 
town, Conn. answers that need with 
woven resistance wire sandwiched 
between layers of Dow Corning’s 
Silastic* R Tape. Also used to give 
maximum life and reliability to diesel 
electric traction motors, this silicone 
rubber tape is the only resilient insul- 
lating material that can withstand 
such temperatures. 

Void-free, moistureproof insulat- 
ing jacket has maximum flexibility, 
minimum thickness, high thermal 
conductivity, excellent dielectric pro- 
perties. Safeway heaters may be 
immersed in fluids that must be 
heated or maintained at optimum 
temperatures. Other aircraft appli- 
cations for the heaters include gyros, 
bearings, cameras, valves, hose, pitot 
tubes. Large industrial market is 
indicated. No. 22 


——- 
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e Fish Foam — Trout churn up 
troublesome foam in tanks carrying 
them from hatcheries to your favorite 
fishing hole. Here, as in thousands 
of industrial applications, a little 
Dow Corning silicone defoamer kills 
foam; saves cleaning scum from tank 
walls; makes everybody happier— 
including the fish. No. 23 


Beauty industry uncorks wide variety 
of Silicone-based cosmetics 


¢ No Siestas for Induction Heaters 
Vancouver Rolling Mills of Canada 
cut steel ingot heating time 75%; 
reduced fuel costs $200 per day; 
stepped up production 30% with 
induction heating coils insulated with 
Dow Corning silicones. Cold ingots 
are heated to 2300 F and converted 
to bar stock in 10 minutes. Rated 
production is 20 tons an hour. With 
heating coils cheek by jowl with 
white-hot ingots, only silicone insula- 
tion can prevent coil failure. Same’s 


i 


true in any hard working or space and 
weight saving electrical or electronic 
equipment. No. 24 


¢ Self-bailing Boats — “Bail-a- 
matic” pumps in Scott-Atwater’s new 
outboard motors start bailing the first 
time out after winter hibernation, 
thanks to a few drops of Dow Corn- 
ing 200 Fluid as nongumming lubri- 
cant for rubber impellers. No. 25 


¢ Grease Cuts Labor Cost—Relub- 
ricated every 8 hours with high tem- 
perature organic grease, injector 
valves on Cooper-Bessemer engines 
in a gas field compressor station still 
required frequent cleaning and re- 
placement. Relubrication cost 1600 
man-hours a year plus materials. Dow 
Corning 41 silicone grease, used since 
1953, cuts relubrication schedule 
from 3 times a day to 3 times a year; 


New Materials Stretch Profits 


minimizes down-time and replace- 
ment costs. Comparable savings re- 
ported for heat-stable silicone lubri- 
cants in hard-working motors, textile 
machines, oven conveyors. No. 26 


® Lasting Beauty—A few years ago, 
silicone-based cosmetics were total 
Strangers to drug store shelves and 
beauty salons. Now, they’re big busi- 
ness and growing like Jack’s bean 
stalk. Latest count 

found over 60 

cosmetic manu- 

facturers making 

new or improved 

products through 

use of silicone 

fluids. List in- 

cludes protective 

hand creams, sun-tan oils, nail pol- 
ishes, after-shave lotions. Anatomy- 
wise, applications range from baby 
bottoms to hair dressings. 

How come? With properties unlike 
those found in conventional ingre- 
dients, silicone fluids developed by 
Dow Corning give cosmetic industry 
new selling features. Durably water 
repellent, nonvolatile and harmless 
physiologically, silicones help cos- 
metic chemists create new and better 
products. Also important is rapidly 
growing sales appeal born of major 
contributions made to every day liv- 
ing and to the industrial economy by 
silicones. No. 27 

¢ Competitive Advantage — often 
hinges on materials engineering. 
That’s why design, production and 
maintenance men need handy new 
Reference Guide to Dow Corning 
Silicone Products. No. 28 

Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 

first in 


FOR MORE INFORMATION Silicones 


on silicones used in these 
applications, circle refer- 
ence numbers in coupon. 


Dow Corning Corporation, 

Dept. 2206, Midland, Michigan 

2? Bah... B28. 
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CANADA: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD., 
GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTO., 
FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 





The Credit Manager came up to the three standing there. 


The Executive V. P. takes control 


“But this—” the Production Manager was 
almost plaintive “—would mean a complete 
retooling! We can’t fill this order with the 
setup we have!” 


“Isn't that,” the Sales Manager thought, 
“just like an engineer?” Aloud he said, “Bob, 
I'll leave that worry to you. We've got the 
order, and it’s enough to use up our whole 
plant capacity!” 

“More than use it up!” The Production 
Manager sounded bitter. 


“Frankly, that’s what has me worried.” The 
Executive V. P. deliberately kept his voice 
level. No good stirring things up more than 
they were already. “If we accept this order, 
we've got to find more working capital—and 
I frankly don’t know where!” 


The Sales Manager was scornful now. 
“Here I expect opposition, not from you guys, 
but in Credit. Credit passes the account in a 
breeze! Harry says it’s insured already, and 
he’s putting in for more coverage, and—” 


and he’s practically got it already!’ The 
Credit Manager came up to the three standing 
there. “I'm having lunch with our American 
Credit Insurance Agent,” he went on, turning 
to the Executive V. P. “and I'd like to have 
you along. How about it?” 


“Wonderful, Harry!" The Executive Vice 
President seized the straw and no longer felt 
that he was drowning in difficulties. 


“$0 you see, there’s not much point in our 
increasing the coverage, since we can’t take 
the order anyhow.” The Executive Vice 
President felt he was letting the American 
Credit man down soft and easy. 


The agent smiled to himself. “Well, Mr. 
Robinson—” he kept his voice judicially calm 
“have you considered your accounts receiva- 
ble as collateral for the working capital you 
need? You can, you know.” 
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“Well, that’s true, but we'd need a lot of 
money—and for a pretty long time, too!” The 
Executive Vice President was not exactly 
dubious, but . . . 


“On insured accounts—and that would 
include your newest account, of course—you 
shouldn't have any difficulty at all in raising 
ail the money you'd need.” The American 
Credit Insurance man was very sure in his tone. 
“As far as the time goes, you can most likely 
arrange to use funds on a continuing basis. 
We've handled quite a few such arrangements, 
where the policy names the lending institution 
as the collateral beneficiary. Here’s how it 
works—” and he went on to outline a plan. 


The Executive Vice President was dubious 
no longer. He suddenly saw a way to give 
Production the tools it needed, to give Sales 
a go-ahead on the biggest account in company 
history, to give his company the biggest boost 
it ever had—and he felt once more in complete 
control of the situation. 

Oo . 7. 

Enhancing the value of accounts receivable 
as collateral is only one of the advantages of 
having Credit Insurance. Among the 12 major 
benefits of Credit Insurance, a number of 
others are also bound to accrue to your favor. 
For your copy of a booklet, “A Preface to 
Profits,” write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, Balti- 
more 2, Md 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 














B-29 into production and flying. It 
wasn’t easy. The B-29 had many bugs 
when it was first produced. Engine 
fires and parts failures were frequent, 
for the B-29 was then about the largest 
airplane built and, though each part of 
it functioned properly in individual 
tests, it took a good deal of risky work 
to get the complete bomber to func- 
tion in the air. 

After the war, he got a similar tough 
assignment—to make a first-line bomber 
out of the B-36. This again involved 
working the bugs out of the first 
models. Gen. Curtis LeMay, then as 
now, chief of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, told Irvine when he took on 
this job: “You are now a_brigadier- 
general. We want the job done in six 
months. At the end of that time, 
depending what you achieve, you'll 
either be busted back to colonel or 
promoted to major-general.” 

Irvine got his promotion, and_was 
given command of the 19th Air Divi- 
sion, the heart of the Strategic Air 
Command. In 1952, he transferred to 
the Air Materiel] Command at Dayton. 
Through the next three years he worked 
with Rawlings on the changes in man- 
agement of the Air Force’s supply sys- 
tem that they have since put into effect. 


Vi. The Management End 


Rawlings, the quieter, pipe-smoking 

management expert, became head man 
of AMC in August, 1951, at the height 
of the Korean War. One of his first 
jobs was to work the command down 
to a manageable size. It was strangling 
in a vast volume of paper work because 
all the Air Force’s problems of supply 
—even the smallest—flowed into AMC 
headquarters for solution. 
e Streamlining—When Rawlings took 
over, AMC’s headquarters staff num- 
bered 12,000. Today it does a bigger 
job than ever before with a staff 
totaling 7,000. 

Much of the streamlining was a mat- 
ter of careful decentralization. Rawlings 
passed authority for 20% of AMC's 
procurement business to his subordi- 
nate area commands. Low-cost items 
that didn’t require the careful screen- 
ing of the headquarters staff made up 
most of the 20%. But by shifting that 
to area commands, Rawlings managed 
to reduce his headquarters’ procure- 
ment paper work by 80%. 

Next, he started centralizing some 
other operations. He brought the 
supply of overseas depots under his 
wing. Previcusly, theater commanders 
had held sway over supply in their 
own areas. They often clung desper- 
ately to materiel that they didn’t need, 
but that was wanted urgently in other 
theaters. 
¢ Built to a Theory—By this time, the 
Air Force had decided to build itself 
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an EDISON battery won't let you down 


In the hustle-bustle of shipping depart- 
ments, time is doubly precious. That’s 
why so many companies depend on 
industrial trucks powered with Epison 
batteries to make every second count. 
Shipments get out on time . . . costly 
tie-ups are eliminated man-hours 
are saved because Epison batteries 
incorporate every feature to assure “no 
sudden failure.” 

Because of their strong all-steel cell 
construction, Ep1son batteries withstand 
abnormally rugged working conditions. 
They are electrically foolproof too... 


You get more dependable power—lower over-all cost with 


can be charged rapidly at full normal 
rate up to and including end of charge. 


When developing them, Thomas A. 
Edison considered economy as well as 
dependability. And test after test proves 
that an Epson costs less to own and 
operate. Today there’s an Epison bat- 
tery for your material handling need— 
from small ‘‘walkies’’ to big ram trucks. 
Ask your local Edison field engineer to 
help you choose the one best for you. Or 
write Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. 


NICKEL 


“4 ‘No sudden shipping bottleneck here... 
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IRON — ALKALINE 


THE TRUCK THAT NEVER LETS 
YOU DOWN iS ELECTRIC 


Quiet, clean, smooth, safe, low-cost 
electricity is also the most dependable 
power for industrial trucks. For any 
stop-and-go material handling job, in- 
stant on-off Eptson battery power in an 
electric truck is the most dependable 
and economical combinations 
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Top Job s 


A high powered, free wheeling Tornado Industrial 
vacuum cleaner just left, pulling every drop of 
water off the floor, ovt of cracks and crevices, 
leaving the surface “bone dry" and spotless. The 
powerful Tornado suction is faster, more efficient 


+ and the floor is ready to rewax and polish, 


seen: ane no conversion from wet.to dry 


pickip. Thousands of satisfied users are experi- 
encing Tornad6 cleaning results, so can you! 


Write for Bulletin 660 or an 
Se 


a. 
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on-the-job demonstration now! ait 
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on the theory that the next war would 
be won or lost in 60 days—or less. So 
Rawlings had to set about speeding 
up the overseas supply chain, for one 
of the axioms of the 60-day-war theory 
is that supplies must be available to all 
Air Force units within at least two or 
three days of the time they're ordered. 

Rawlings is using automation and 
airlift to speed the Air Force’s sup- 
plies. And he has found that the dol- 
lars spent on communication and 
transportation come cheap. He is 
spending more money on both—but 
he’s saving much more than he spends 
through reductions of inventory and 
manpower. 
¢ $-Billion Gain—The airlifting of jet 
engines to bases around the worid is 
one example of how he has won big 
savings through spending more on 
transportation. Until October, 1954, 
these engines were shipped by sea or 
land to all Air Force bases. Slow 
transport meant that many more en- 
gines—each costing around $200,000— 
had to be kept in inventory and fed into 
the supply lines. Now, by airlifting 
the engines, Rawlings has cut his in- 
ventory in half. One high AMC officer 
reckons the saving that comes from this 
runs to about $1-billion. A civilian of- 
ficial of the Air Force figures the 
saving is even greater than that. 
¢ Communications—To match the 
accelerated supply svstem, Rawlings 
has installed a rapid communications 
network to U.S. air bases here and 
abroad. Each Air Force base and depot 
and logistics control center is linked 
by electronic transceiver to AMC head- 
quarters. 

If a base in Germany needs more 
engines, AMC will be filling the or- 
der a couple of hours after it’s re- 
qnested. The order goes out on the 
network to the appropriate depot. If 
that depot is out of the needed supplies, 
the order is instantly switched to 
another depot. The network costs 
$500,000 a vear to run. But the sav- 
ings in inventory and paper work run 
to many times that figure. 

Automated equipment for data proc- 
essing, inventory control, and materiel 
handling also gets heavy use at AMC 
headquarters now. 

One of the data processing ma- 
chines’ jobs is to forecast engine life 
by using life insurance actuarial tables. 
An AMC investigation not long ago 
turned up the fact that airplane engines 
and electronic assemblies have a life 
expectancy much like human beings. 
Failure is most likely when the engines 
and assemblies first begin operating. 
Once they're past this critical period, 
they have a long life expectancy. Until 
AMC studied the whole question, air- 
plane engines’ life expectancy was 
projected as a straight line. Now the 
theory of when new engines should be 
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Designed with PLEXIGLAS in mind 


Products like those shown above have proved successful 
because their designers and molders took advantage of the 
properties of PLexictas® acrylic plastic. Whether your 
requirements for a molded part are rugged durability or 
gleaming beauty, or both, PLExIGLas can provide the answer. 

Here are the reasons why so many types of products in 
varied fields of industry today are planned to be molded of 
PLEXIGLAS—the resistance of this acrylic plastic to weather, 
heat and breakage . . . its crystal clarity, resulting in depth 
and brilliance of colors when back-surface paints and 
metallized coatings are applied . . . the optical effects pos- 
sible . . . its ability to be molded accurately into com- 
plex shapes. 

Our technical representatives and Design Laboratory 
staff would like to show you how PLExiGcLas can solve 
specific problems involving molded plastic parts. 
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Chemicals for Industry 


OHM & HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countnes 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., 
130 Queen’s Quay at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








THESE TOUGH 35 


Ingersoll-Rand GR-125 Gyro-Flo Compressor, Continental-powered, oper- 


ating Mall chain saw cutting 12” x 12” timber to repair pier. Equipment 
in use on an eastern railroad. 
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CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 


Year after year, ever since 1902, Continental engines have been 
proving their dependability in a steadily-lengthening list of special- 
purpose machines. Today, no matter what the exact requirement of 
the job, there’s a Red Seal model—gasoline, Diesel, or LPG—engi- 
neered and built to meet it down to the last detail—a model with the 
proper performance characteristics, profile, shape and weight. In the 
industrial line there are models at closely-spaced levels—from 14 to 
240 horsepower. You find them on an almost endless number of opera- 
tions, speeding the tough jobs and delivering their full work quota, 


day in and day out, with a minimum of time out for adjustment or repairs. 


SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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produced and ready for use has been 
sharply changed. 

¢ Some Relaxation—But Rawlings has 
decided that precise management of 
all the billions of dollars worth of 
equipment in AMC’s hands isn’t neces- 
sary. Before he took his AMC post, 
the command put equal emphasis on 
the management of each of the 1,375,- 
000 different items that the Air Force 
deals with. Rawlings found that large 
savings could come through selective 
management of the supplies, since the 
Air Force spends about half its money 
on just 2% of the equipment it buys. 
So AMC now subjects that 2% to 
meticulous inventory control and thus 
watches closely over the most costly 
part of its supplies. 


Vil. Recipe for Management 


Management methods like these 
didn’t come to Rawlings out of thin 
air when he took charge of AMC. He, 
like Irvine, has spent much of his 
time in the Air Force in production, 
engineering, and supply groups. 

He joined the Air Corps after major- 
ing in economics at Hamline University 
(Minn.); spent much of the 1930s as 
a command pilot, moved out of flying 
and into staff work in 1937 when he 
was selected for specialized training at 
Harvard Business School. 
¢ Making the Planes—Through World 
War II, he headed the unit responsible 
for scheduling the materiel pen 4 critical 
components needed to maintain the air- 
craft industry's production time-tables. 

Postwar, and after the Air Force be- 
came a separate service, Rawlings was 
assigned as its first comptroller. 
¢ Personal Touch—Since August, 1951, 
as head of AMC, he has been bound 
fairly tightly to his desk at Dayton. 
But he does manage to keep in close 
contact with his staff, based all over 
the world. Once a vear he makes a 
round-the-world flight to see all the 
depots under his command. His 
deputy makes the same tour six months 
after Rawlings. Once a month, his over- 
seas and U.S. subordinates fiy in to 
Dayton to confer with him. Once a 
week, the AMC division directors meet 
with him at Dayton. The personal 
touch, Rawlings guesses, is vital to 
keep an organization as large as his 
from becoming a heartless bureaucratic 
maze. For that reason he has a team 
constantly checking the efficiency rat- 
ings of all the depots and awarding 
monthly prizes. 

And since his whole operation is in- 
evitably keyed to combat, he is trying 
to wipe out the rear-echelon atmos- 
phere that can infect the morale of 
the whole supply chain. To do this, 
he sends groups from each depot out 
to Air Force combat bases during every 
Air Force exercise. END 
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ROCCO CO., LTD. KEWANEE-ROSS OF CANADA. LTD. STANDARD SANITARY &@ COMINION RADIATOR. LTO 


Check any one and you get American-Stardard quality 


The trademarks above represent the divisions and companies that 
make up the American-Standard family. It is a large family with 
plants in the United States, Canada and Europe. 

The products made by these divisions are unusually varied. They 
range all the way from controls for refrigeration and air conditioning 
systems to automatic mixing valves for washing machines . . . from 
huge units that heat and air-condition famous hotels to compact ones 
that cool homes in summer, warm them in winter . . . from quality pig 
iron to atomic-reactor systems . . . from kitchens for the newest ranch 
houses to colorful plastic tile for bathroom walls . . . from bathrooms 
for homes to plumbing fixtures for new hospitals and schools. 


Divisions of American-Standard supply these and many, many 
more products that contribute to the comfort and efficiency of private 


homes, industrial installations, and public buildings. And all of these 
products have one thing in common ... all bear the stamp of highest 
quality ... American-Standard quality. For more information about the 
products made by the divisions and companies that make up this family, 
write American-Standard, 40 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Index of Consumer Confidence 
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The Survey Research Center’s mid-1956 report 
shows consumers... 


Cheerful but Not Exuberant 


Consumer confidence has slipped 
since last fall. But the falling-off, as 
reported by the midyear survey of con- 
sumer attitudes and buying intentions 
taken by the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center, is not quite 
so serious as.it looks (chart, above). 

Che drop is there all right, particu- 
larly among the upper-income groups, 
which have been mainly responsible for 
the sag in the index. However, this turn 
downward was forecast six months ago 
by the fall survey (BW —Dec.3’55, 
pl58), which showed that consumer 
confidence, after rising rapidly through 
1954, was leveling off. 

he sag in the index is explained not 
so much by a drop in personal income 
or financial security as by the fact that 
the economy itself has leveled off at a 
high plateau. The Survey Research 
Center report puts it this way 

“There are tentative indications that 
stability at a high level does not create 
the same degree of satisfaction as rapid 
improvement.” 
¢ Signs of Strength—Other findings of 
the new survey suggest that the present 
drop in consumers’ confidence does not 
signify storms ahead: 
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Optimism about the year ahead— 
both as far as consumer's personal fi- 
nances and the economy in general are 
concerned—is just as high as ever 
(charts, page 98). 

Buying plans for major consumer 
durables, except cars, are only a shade 
under the previous high level. 

Installment debt, despite its high 
levels, does not seem to worry consum- 
ers any more than it did six months 
ago. 

These readings on the consumer's 
mood are consistent with the current 
high level of retail buying, which—ex- 
cept for cars—has shown no sign of 
slackening. All told, during the first 
five months, retail sales made up the 
drop in auto sales and still ran $33- 
bilhon ahead of last year (BW —Jun. 
16°56,p19). 


|. Buying Intentions 


The present survey of 1,750 families 
was made during the period of Apr. 16 
to May 21 (before the President's sec- 
ond illness). It is part of the so-called 
“interim” series of surveys, which are 
privately financed and are taken before 


and after the Survey Research Center’s 
annual survey of consumer finances and 
intentions for the Federal Reserve 
Board (BW—Mar.17’56,p32). 

Here is the rundown on consumer 
buying plans over the next few months: 

Autos. Consumer intentions to buy 
autos have been steadily dropping. The 
spring survey last year showed a 10% 
drop in buying intentions from the six 
months previous. This time the survey 
records another—not very surprising— 
10% drop. The recent decline seems to 
come mainly in the $5,000-and-over 
families; the lower-income families’ in- 
tentions remain where they were six 
months ago. 

However, there are two bright spots 
in the picture: 

e Intentions to buy used cars have 
remained stable over the past six 
months. 

e Though intentions to buy 1956 
models are down, there seems to be 
considerable hope for the sales of 1957 
models. The Survey Research Center 
finds that consumers don’t look on the 
1956 models as really new. It further 
finds this: 

“A relatively large proportion of pro- 
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Brass—Gleaming brass coated strip 
from Thomas offers manufacturers 
electrolytically pre-coated steel with 
a finish that can be oxidized readily 
to a variety of shades. Subsequent 
lacquering gives an attractive and 
permanent final product finish. Here 
is steel’s strength and economy with 
the advantages of brass. It protects 
parts-in-process against corrosion 
and lends itself readily to produc- 
tion of small stampings, drawn parts, 
tubing and roll-formed sections. 
Available in natural, planished and 
buffed finishes in a variety of 


dente? 


Pattern Design Strip—‘“Thomas Strip is the only company that can supply o 80, 

our requirements for Pattern Design plated strip,” says an official of Milwau- o* “@ 
kee’s M. A. Gerett Corp., world’s largest manufacturer of fine coin banks 7) ° 
like those shown above in assembly. Thomas’ lacquered copper, brass and 
nickel coated strip cut M. A. Gerett’s rejection rate 7 percent. Piece buffing 
at Gerett was eliminated through adoption of Thomas’ Pattern Design Strip. 
Die life increased, too, because the strip’s coating acts as a lubricant during 


widths, tempers and gages. 


STEEL 


the forming operation, yet doesn’t crack. 


You Can Bank On Saving Money 


With 


Manufacturers using Thomas Strip 
— pre-coated with zinc, copper, 
brass, nickel, tin or lacquer—are pil- 
ing up big dollar savings. 

These fabricators are reducing 
their production costs . . . stretching 
supplies of hard-to-get, expensive 
metals .. . and making their finished 
products more competitive and at- 
tractive. 

Pre-coated steel specialties from 
the Thomas Strip Division of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company come to you 
already electroplated with zinc, cop- 


Ships Pre-coated Steel 


per, brass or nickel. Or you can get 
them hot dip coated with lead alloy 
or tin. Natural, planished or buffed 
finishes are available. Lacquer coat- 
ings are furnished in a full range of 
colors or in clear lacquer. Thomas 
also can supply you close tolerance 
plain steel strip in a variety of tem- 
pers, grades and finishes. 

Thomas Strip has long been recog- 
nized for precision rolling to ex- 
tremely close tolerances in gages 
down to .004 inch and up to 22 
inches in width. Tempers include 1, 


2, 3, 4 and 5, or special tempers as 
required. You can get Thomas Strip 
in oscillated or ribbon-wound coils 
or in cut lengths. A choice of edges 
is available to meet your exact spec- 
ifications. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities of 
Pattern Designed rolled strip which 
Thomas produces in an almost un- 
limited variety of patterns in coated 
and uncoated finishes. Turn the page 
to see how other manufacturers are 
cutting costs with Thomas Strip 
products. 
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Nickel Coated Strip— Loose Leaf Metals Co. of St. 
Louis is one of the largest manufacturers of metal 
hardware for binders and loose leaf books. Photo- 
graph shows production of a metal part for a first 
grade ring metal. President George A. Ober says: 
“‘We have never experienced a flaky surface on a 
Thomas product. We’ve come to know Thomas 
will not ship until its product is right, therefore, 
we have never had to reject their materials.” 
Thomas is a major supplier of cold rolled nickel, 
copper, tin, zinc and lacquer coated steel. 


Plain Steel— Bright uncoated steel strip in low carbon, 
alloy and spring steel grades, has uniformity of temper, 
gage and finish. Above, plain cold rolled steel passes 
through a temper mill at the Thomas Strip plant. In 
addition to high finishes, Thomas Strip is available in 
dull and regular finishes, in coils or cut lengths—in a 
choice of edges—and a range of specifications. 


Here’s Why You Cut Costs With ¢pooman ()hip 
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Copper Coated Strip—Here’s the evolution of a Ray-O-Vac flashlight— 
from electroplated copper strip, produced by Thomas Strip, to the fin- 
ished product. Blake Manufacturing Division of Ray-O-Vac Company 
at Clinton, Mass., changed from brass to steel for this and other flashlight 
Production savings from 17 to 29 percent resulted. Ray-O-Vac 
uses a .020 gage, non-scalloping, deep drawing quality strip steel produced 
by special processing techniques. The steel is electro-copper coated on 
both sides, and is 6%% inches wide. On three popular models alone, the 


cases 


savings amounted to more than $100,000 in one year. 


« Thomas Strip Fabricates Easily— 
Coatings stand fully as much fabri- 
cation as the easy-to-work base steel. 
« Die Life Is Lengthened— Most 
coatings lubricate dies, reduce wear. 


e Gives Maximum Pieces Per Pound 
— Because Thomas Strip is rolled to 
extremely close tolerances, you get 
the maximum number of parts per 
pound of metal. 


e Cuts Plating Costs—Thomas coat- 
ings can serve as a final product fin- 
ish or as a prepared base for further 
plating or painting. 


« Your Manufacturing Processes 
Are Streamlined— Ready -to-fab- 
ricate Thomas Strip streamlines your 
manufacturing processes to two es- 
sentials—fabricating and assembly. 


e Extends Economy Of Steel To 
Many Parts—Pre-coated Thomas 
Strip replaces more expensive metals. 


e You Can Begin To Save Today— 
Experienced Thomas metallurgists 
and technicians are available now to 
help you with your steel problems. 
Their help is yours for the asking. 
Write or call any Pittsburgh Steel 
Company sales office. 
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Zinc— Long “‘strips’’ of Thomas zinc-coated steel hold 
the vegetable fiber in Fuller Brush Co.’s power-driven 
brushes shown above. In foreground is an industrial 
brush used to process plywood. The brush in the back- 
ground is for an automobile washing machine. Although 
zinc-coated steel undergoes a severe deformation in 
forming machines, this Thomas product takes the 
punishment easily. The heavy, uniform coating of zinc 
remains undamaged, giving the brushes long life. 


High Carbon—Thomas Strip’s 


Tin Coated Strip—International Register Co. of 
Chicago, producer of electrical timing devices, made 
approximately a 20 percent saving when it switched 
to Thomas pre-coated strip. Tin coated strip, like 
that above, provides corrosion resistance to dials, 
gear case covers and other timer parts. Above, Ray 
Gabriel, International’s Steel Buyer, shows Pittsburgh 
Steel representative Buck Mills a completed Inter- 
matic Time-All appliance timer. 


high carbon strip gets a tough test in the 





Toledo, Ohio, plant of Prestole Corp., manufacturers of steel fasteners. 
Prestole bends, twists, shears, punches and forms Thomas Strip’s high 
carbon strip, as in the operation above. It has to have steel that’s free of 
excessive burring, gives the finished fasteners the right springback and 
proper tension. Each coil must be uniform in chemical and physical speci- 
fications. ““‘We’ve never had a complaint yet about Thomas quality,’ 
says Roy Gutzmer, plant manager. 


. 


Lacquered Strip—‘‘Nothing works as 
well on our machines as lacquered 
steel strip from Thomas,” declares 
Max Haas, plant manager for Hinton 
Associates, Inc., of Staten Island, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Happiness 
Bird Cages. Hinton Associates proc- 
esses blue or pink lacquered strip in 
the machine shown above to form a 
border for seed guards on its cages. 
Mr. Haas said: “‘We like Thomas 
lacquered strip because it doesn’t 
break in forming machines or power 
presses. The zinc backing on the strip 
permits the rolls to get a good grip 
when the metal passes through our 
machines.” 


Division 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


0 


District Sales Offices: 
Atlanta Columbus Detroit 
Chicago Dallas 
Cleveland Dayton 


New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, 
Pittsburgh 


Houston 
Los Angeles 





Entire package is corrugated. Can be handled easily by fork truck. 


CORRUGATED brick pack cuts handling costs 8O%... 
practically eliminates breakage 


To load a trailer truck with unpackaged 
brick, three men and a lift truck would 
ordinarily need 35 to 40 minutes. But 
with this new-type corrugated brick 
pack, one man can do the job in 
15 minutes. 

Fresh from the kiln, brick are snugly 
steel-strapped into corrugated packs 
500 at a time. After that, to distributor, 
to dealer, or to builder, no picking up 
brick one by one—they can be safely 
delivered in packaged lots all the way 
to the job. 

Besides effecting handling-cost econ- 
omies of 80%, the corrugated brick 
pack practically eliminates breakage. 
Waste is reduced. Quality is unim- 


paired in delivery. And builders find 
new incentives for using brick as a 
basic building material. 

Although adding almost nothing to 
the weight and cost of the package, 
corrugated provides all the strength 
needed for complete protection of the 
brick. In addition, it gains for the 
users the advantage ff easy brand- 
identification through side printing. 

If you sell a heavy or bulky product, 


chances are a corrugated package can 
help bring you worth-while economies. 
Talk with your nearby boxmaker. 
You'll find him listed in your classi- 
fied telephone directory under ‘Boxes 
— Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated; 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED a J 








Consumer confidence was depressed by these factors: 


Fewer say they have improved financially in a year's time 
Were you ond your family better off or worse off 


financially than you were a year ago? 


All Families Percent of people who said... Families, $5,000 & over 
fe 50 
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Fewer think that economic conditions generally have improved 


At present, are business conditions better or 
worse thon they were a year ago? 


All Families Percent of people who said... Families, $5,000 & over 
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Better 
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More people think prices will rise 


What do you expect prices of household items and clothing will do during 
the next yeor or so—stoy where they are, go up, or go down? 


All Families Percent of people who soid ... Families, $5,000 & over 
60 
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Dota: Survey Research Center. 
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spective new car buyers think of buying suggested by the following finding: frequency in May, 1956, as in 1955 or 
a 1957 model car. Accordingly, fewer When car owners who did not express 1954.” 

would-be buyers than usual say that any purchase plans for the next 12 The record on autos raises a question 
they will go ahead with their purchase months were asked when they would about the accuracy of the Michigan 
‘soon.’ That the longer-range automo- trade in their car, the answer ‘within consumer surveys when used to pre- 
bile demand continues strong is also two years’ was obtained with the same dict sales of any single item such as 
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People still have confidence in the future ... 


... regarding the economy as a whole during the coming year 


Do you think thot during the next 12 months we'll 
have good*times financially or bad times? 


All Families 


Percent of people who said... 


Families, $5,000 & over 
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.. and their own financial outlook a year from now 


Do you think that a year from now you people will 


be better 


off financially, or worse off, or just about the same as now? 


All Families 


Percent of people who said... 


Families, $5,000 & over 





Better, 
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Survey Research Center 


automobiles, appliances, or houses. 

Che Michigan survey taken at the 
end of 1954 underestimated the car 
market during the following year. Ac- 
cording to that survey, car sales in 1955 
would have been at about the same 
level as the year before. But car sales 
went through the roof in 1955. About 


9% Marketing 


June Oct 
1955 1955 


Nov 
1952 


Apr 
1956 


the only satisfactory explanation of 
what happened is that Detroit's enor- 
mous sales push in 1955 changed the 
consumer's mind and hustled him into 
buying. 

However, it looks as though the sur- 
vey for the Federal Reserve Board last 
winter—which reported that consumers 


| 
June Oct. June Oct. Apr. 


1954 1954 1955 1955 1956 


intended to buy cars at the same rate 
that they had said they would the year 
previous—has proven about right. 

Houses. Intentions are still high, but 
a little off—again because of a drop 
among the people with $5,000-or-more 
income. 

Home improvements. Plans for addi- 
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To Give Homes, Farms and 
Factories Brushed-on Protection... 


MORE AND MORE ALUMINUM PAINT 


Good aluminum paint actually puts a protective 
shield on rustable metal and masonry surfaces. It 
resists corrosion from fumes and smoke. It resists 
rust. It reflects light to make interiors bright, ex- 
teriors more attractive. It reflects heat to reduce 
evaporation of volatiles and retard expansion. 

And because one coat usually does the job—alu- 
minum paints cut application costs almost in half. 

Leading manufacturers of aluminum paints use 
pigments from Reynolds. If you would like the 
names of these users of high quality Reynolds pig- 
ments write to Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. 
Box 1800-PA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See'‘ FRONTIER,” Reynolds exciting dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV 


Goes to Work Every Day 


Aluminum means finer paints and coatings for roofs 
Asphalt-Aluminum provides low-cost, long-life pro- 
tection for built-up and rustable metal roofs. Keeps 
buildings up to 15° cooler. Ask the paint salesman 
who calls to show you his heat reflection demonstra- 
tion. Insist on Asphalt-Aluminum roof paints and 
coatings with the warranty seal. It assures you of an 
approved vehicle and at least two pounds of pure 
aluminum pigment in every gallon. 





REYNOLDS G3 ALUMINUM 


PIGMENT 


By the makers of Reynolds Wrap 





It takes a lot of 
water... to make 
Cunshine Biscuits ! 


An unfailing, 
ever-dependable 
water supply is es- 
sential in produc- 

world-fa- 
Sunshine 


ing the 
mous 


biscuits, 


When the Kansas City, Kansas, bak- 
ery needed additional water for air 
conditioning and air cooling, Layne 
was given the entire job. Layne wells 
and Layne vertical turbine pumps can 
supply the bakery with nearly six mil- 
lion gallons of water daily, That’s 
bringing water to Sunshine! 


Industry, large and small, knows that 
it is wise to consult Layne on any 
question that relates to water. 


LAYNE 


& BOWLER, INC. 


General Offices and Factory 


LAYNE ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


me 


Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 
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tions and improvements “remain sub- 
stantial,” says SRC. 

Major appliances. “No substantial 
changes” from mid-1955. There are, 
however, two weak spots—T'V sets and 
ranges. Again, the upper-income people 
are responsible. 

The slight drop in buying intentions 
is partly responsible for the sag in the 
index. 

The index of consumer confidence 
(chart, page 92) is arrived at by taking 
the answers to eight questions—involv- 
ing personal financial situation, views 
of the general economy, buying inten- 
tions, and so forth—and weighting 
them. 


Why the Sag? 


One of the chief reascs for the drop 
in the index this time is people’s an- 
swers to the questions about their own 
financial situation. Clearly, consumerts 
aren't quite so satisfied on this score as 
they were in the summer and fall of 
1955. The percentage of families who 
said they were better off than a year 
earlier dropped off slightly—from 36% 
in the fall of 1955 to 32% this time. 

“However,” notes SRC, “reports of 
improvement in the family’s financial 
situation still exceed reports of reverses 
by three to two. This is a more favor- 
able ratio than was found to exist either 
in 1954 or in 1952.” 
¢ But No Worse Off—It is also a note- 
worthy fact that between the two sur- 
veys there is no increase in the number 
of people (19%) who report they are 
“worse off.” In other words, there has 
been an increase in the number of 
people who report that their financial 
situation is the same as it was a year 
ago (from 41% to 44%). This is the 
shift that helped pull down the index— 
and it is another illustration of the point 
that the leveling-off of the economy has 
in turn brought about a leveling-off of 
consumer confidence. 

This tallies with what consumers re- 
ported to SRC about changes in their 
actual dollar income. In October, 37% 
said they were making more than a year 
ago; 35% so reported this time. But 
there was no increase in the number 
who said they were making less. Once 
again, however, the $5,000-and-over 
people were the most pessimistic. Only 
45% said they were making more 
money, compared with 50% last time. 
¢ Paler Outlook—Consumers’ opinions 
about the economy as a whole also 
helped pull down the index. 

In 1955, nearly one-half of consumers 
had answered that times were better 
than a year earlier; this time the propor- 
tion dropped to one-third. And there 
was a considerable increase in the 
opinion that no change had occurred. 
There was a small increase in the num- 
ber of people reporting that they 








ATTRACTIVE, 


CONVENIENT, 
SAFE 


.+» That's the CONSOLETT 


Stolper has combined comfort, ee 
vacy and smooth lines of a 
with the mobility and space-saving 
advantage of a type stand. Casters 
engage and retract at the touch of 
a toe. All-steel welded construction 

. choice of three harmonizing 
colors — silver gray, surf green or 
bronze tan. 


Write for prices and literature. 


StoupeR STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
320 Pilgrim Road 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 





Large Appliance Dealer Saves 
with KLIXON Motor Protectors 


UTICA, N. Y.: Mr. Leslie H. Morehouse, of 
H. D. Morehouse & Son, large appliance 
dealers, knows how Klixon Protected Motors 
in appliances save on service calls and help 
build customer goodwill. Here’s what they say: 


“Klixon Overload Motor Protectors have 
been valuable in reducing service calls on re- 
frigerators and other motor driven appliances. 
This tends toward greater customer satisfac- 
tion and considerable savings in dollars of 
service Costs to us, 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of the Spencer Disc”’ 

A truly interesting, inform- 
ative et which gives 
the nigeney of the Spencer 
Disc. It tells ~~ the disc 
was discovered, how it op- 
erates, how it was first 
and how it is now us 
various Klixon = 
Write for your Free copy, 
today. 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 





Mass. 
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thought that times were worse—and 
once again, the group mainly responsi- 
ble for this dip is the upper-income 
group. 

The third factor that depressed the 
over-all index is the expectation about 
price increases. 

There has been a steady upturn in 
the number of people who look for a 
rising price level for household goods 
and clothing. A year ago, only 25% 
looked for a rising price level. Six 
months ago this had increased to 33%. 
And this time no less than 39% foresee 
increasing prices—and the prospect of 
rising prices can be a deterrent to buy- 
ing. 

In general, however, the researchers 
did not find that there has been any 
significant shift in opinions about 
whether this is a good time to buy. 
“There is no evidence of a change to 
outright discontent with buying condi- 
tions among a significant proportion of 
consumers,” says SRC. “But the sur- 
vey does suggest that the positive stim- 
ulus of satisfaction with ‘good buys’ is 
no longer powerful.” 


lll. Upper-Income Pessimism 


It is quite clear that the upper-income 
people are the ones who have pulled 
down the general level of optimism. 
This naturally raises the question: 
What’s bothering them? 

Their present corner on pessimism is 
particularly interesting in view of the 
fact that back in 1954 it was this same 
group whose buoyancy constantly 
pushed the index up. In large measure, 
the good spirits of the upper-income 
people reflected the end of inflation. 
This tended to help the upper-income 
group more than it did the lower- 
income people who, by virtue of being 
largely wage-earners, had kept abreast 
of inflation through wage increases. 
¢ Wiser Heads—One of the reasons 
that the upper-income groups are more 
pessimistic today appears to be simply 
the fact that they are generally better 
informed about the economy than they 
were. They read more, hear more, have 
more access to information. So they 
are more aware of the soft spots. 

However, SRC tends to discount the 
significance of this: “The very fact that 
frequent and manifold information 
reaches these people may make them 
susceptible to more rapid and less en- 
during changes in sentiment than other 
people.” 

In any case, whatever income groups 
they belong to, consumers seem to have 
go serious doubts about the future of 
the economy, at least for the next year 
or so. As the charts on page 98 show, 
they are just as confident as they were 
a year ago that a year from now they 
personally will be doing fine—and so 
will the economy. END 
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Whether you move materials from car to truck, from mine to tipple, or from 
point A to point B — a Barber-Greene Conveyor can do it faster ard cheaper. 





One-man way to move 
materials at high capacity 


Here’s low-cost performance. De- 
signed for simple, one-man opera- 
tion, this heavy-duty Barber-Greene 
Portable Conveyor handles over 450 
tons per hour. Mounted on a heavy 
towing axle, this pneumatic-tired 
conveyor can be truck-towed any- 
where from job to job. 


Whatever it’s doing—loading, un- 
loading, stockpiling ... whatever it’s 
handling—sand, stone, gravel, coal, 
coke, ashes, wet concrete, chemicals, 


Barber-Greene 


bags, bales or boxes—this heavy-duty 
Barber-Greene Portable Conveyor 
does the job with less labor, less 
horsepower, less maintenance. 


More and more industrial plants . . ; 
city and state highway departments 
+++ aggregate producers... and con- 
tractors everywhere find this Barber- 
Greene Portable Conveyor the most 
efficient and economical way to han- 
dle bulk materials. For information 
without obligation, write ... 


@ 





AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


GC 






56-13A-PO 


CONVEYORS...LOADERS...DITCHERS...ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 
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In Marketing 


Tequila, the Cactus Brew, Comes 


Under the Connoisseur’s Nose 


After the vodka boom comes tequila—at least Young’s 
Market Co. of Los Angeles hopes so. Young’s, the 
original Southern California distributor for Smirnoff 
Vodka (BW—Jun.9’56,p64), has signed a 10-yr. contract 
as sole U.S. distributor for Jose Cuervo Tequila Co., 
which controls about 65% of this Mexican cactus brew 
and is the only large-scale exporter. 

Young’s has been selling tequila for nearly 16 years 
—but so far mainly to the Mexican population in the U. S. 
Now it is putting up some $200,000 to promote it to the 
U.S. connoisseur. 

Increased tourist trade to Mexico, the company thinks, 
is giving Americans a taste for tequila. Last year, Young’s 
sales in the U.S. increased 36%—and this is just a start, 
officials say. Young's built a bottling plant in Los 
Angeles to handle increased demand. And Guillermo 
Freytag Gallardo, president of Jose Cuervo, is going to 
double his current annual output of 1-million gal. by 
the end of the year. 

Like vodka, tequila will be promoted as a drink that 
mixes with almost anything. (Mexicans take it straight, 
with a lick of salt and a bite of lemon.) Young's 
first concoction is called the Matador—tequila and pine- 
apple juice with a dash of lime. 

One hazard tequila faces is price: around $5.75 to 
$5.95 a fifth. But an import tax of $13.50 a gal. makes 
price-cutting difficult. 


Broadcasters and Film Makers 


Hit Out at Community TV Systems 


While the big TV nets were pleading their case in 
Washington last week (page 104), their smaller brothers, 
the community antenna systems, faced some critical 
problems of their own. 

The National Community Television Assn. at its fifth 
annual convention in Pittsburgh admitted its members 
are at a crossroads, though by no means facing annihi- 
lation. 

There are an estimated 500 such systems, worth some 
$55-million, in the U.S. today. System owners build 
master antennas on high spots, bring TV to some 2- 
million valley dwellers who otherwise would never get 
a picture. The antenna picks signals from TV _ broad- 
casting stations, relays them along a coaxial cable into a 
town, delivers them to individual homes. Subscribers 
pay anywhere from nothing to $130 to hook up, and 
from $3.50 to $6 a month for the service. 

TV broadcasters scolded the system operators for violat- 
ing their “property rights” by retransmitting signals with- 
out license or permission. TV film producers also feel 
their rights—and copyright laws—are violated since the 
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systems don’t pay royalties on film pickups. Film 
producers are preparing to take their case to court. 
Antenna system operators argue that signals on the 
air are free, and they don’t need permission. 

Possible regulation by Federal Communications Com- 
mission also threatens the systems. Recently, 12 broad- 
casters in the West filed a petition against 280 operators, 
asking FCC to declare them common carriers. California 
and Wyoming both have set up state regulation of the 
community operations as intrastate common Carriers. 
Operators are challenging this regulation in California 
courts, and will challenge the Wyoming regulation, too. 

Despite the threats, operators aren’t despondent. They 
feel they have an ace in the hole in closed-circuit TV— 
which might work on a pay-TV basis, perhaps in coopera- 
tion with home town movie houses. 


It Was a Record Year 
For Dry Goods Retailers 


Department stores and specialty stores turned in their 
best sales performance ever in 1955, with a 4% increase 
over-all. This cheerful statistic comes out of the Control- 
lers’ Congress of National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
in its annual report, Departmental Merchandising & 
Operating Results. 

According to Malcolm P. McNair, Harvard Business 
School professor of retailing, who reported to the 
Controllers’ Congress, the gain was 6% if you count 
in the business done by department stores’ new branches 
but exclude the specialty stores. 

Main credit for the better sales picture goes to the 
consumer’s continuing urge to upgrade. The average 
salescheck says Controllers’ Congress, was 22¢ higher 
than in 1954. It is now a record $4.73. 

Thanks mainly to the higher volume, payroll and 
operating expenses took a smaller slice of the gross. 
Profits from merchandising operations came to 3%, 
against 2.7% in 1954. After taxes, profits stood at 2.3% 
of sales, up 0.3% from 1954. 

The one sour note is getting to be familiar. Despite 
gains, department stores proper again failed to keep pace 
with all retailing, though their 5.9% share in 1955 was 
only 0.1% lower than in 1954. 


Marketing Briefs 


“Bypassing” is worrying appliance dealers more than 
ever. National Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers Assn. has 
sent questionnaires to 15,000 dealers to find out whether 
contractors’ purchases of appliances for new homes are 
hurting dealers, whether builders bypass deaiers, how 
much service builders offer, and the like. 


Quantity discount plan of candy maker Stephen F. 
Whitman & Sons results in discriminatory prices for fa- 
vored customers, mostly chains, the Federal Trade Com+ 
mission charges. FTC says discounts are based on the 
total purchases of an entire chain. Thus, FTC says, a 
single chain store may get a 10% discount even though 
it sells less candy than an independent that gets only a 
4%, discount. 
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FIRST with the petroleum industry 


oo -NIBROC TOWELS 


exclusive TaMp®, which slashes main- 


The paper towel that 
dries more hands in in- 
dustry and institutions 
than any other is now 
first in America’s great 
petroleum industry. 

1, Nibroc Towels are tailor-made to fit 

your hands. 


2. Come from cabinet flat and ready 
to use instantly. 


3. Available in various sizes—in either 
white or tan. 


4, Only with Nibroc—can you get the 


tenance costs, ends washroom mess, 
reduces fire hazard. Packs five times 
more waste in receptacle. 


§, Ask us to prove guaranteed savings 
with Nibroc “3-T Thrift Plan”—Towels, 
Tamp, Tissue. Lowest annual cost per 
employee. 


6, See Tamp in action! Ask your deal- 
er; he’s listed under Paper Towels in the 
Yellow Pages. Or write Dept. DN-6, 
Brown Co., 150 Causeway St., Boston 
14, Mass. 


= a 


MEW NIBROC TAMP ... Pull out towel. Step 
on pedal. Drop towel in chute. TAMP does the rest. 








« Only 2 bearings—vup out of 
the dirt. 

« Handles sticky, corrosive and 
abrasive bulk materials with 
ease. 


Join the parade of satisfied users; the 
pictured by-products plant that found 
Limberollers best for handling petroleum 
coke; foundries receiving 11 times the 
3-month service life of former idlers han- 
dling abrasive foundry sand; chemical 
plants that avoid fouled bearings and 
chemical wear from sticky, corrosive, 
triple super phosphate and fertilizers. 

Others find equal savings in handling 
sticky iron ores, wet concrete mix, mill 
tailings, ammonium sulphate, potash, hot 
coke, trap rock and coal. Limberollers, 
resilient discs on flexible steel cables, are 
available for belt widths of 18” to 60”. Get 
details from Joy Manufacturing Company, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ask for BULLETIN 53-56 


Consult 0 Joy Engineer 

For Air and Gas Compressors, Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen Generators, Vacuum Pumps and 
Boosters, Conveyors, Fans, Electrical Connectors, 
Hydraulic Fittings and Hose Assemblies. 


wsw 15951-53 
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Frank Stanton, president of CBS, 
places his case before an inves- 
tigating committee as the na- 
tion’s three . . . 


TV Networks Take the Stand 


The nation’s three television net- 
works, which have been under sharp 
attack, got a chance to defend them- 
selves last week. Leaders of the net- 
works—Frank Stanton of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Robert W. Sar- 
noft of National Broadcasting Co., and 
Robert E. Kintner of American Broad- 
casting Co.—placed their cases before 
the Senate Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is investigat- 
ing the TV industry. 

After four days of testimony, results 
were uncertain, but the situation stands 


something like this: 

e Sen. John W. Bricker of Ohio, 
senior GOP committee member, still 
wants to extend Federal Communica- 
tions Commission regulation to the net- 


works. But he got little support from 
his committee. 

e Judging from questions raised 
by the committee, its members are giv- 
ing some thought to restricting network 
option time arrangements with affiliated 
stations. The network chiefs maintain 
that this practice is vital to their oper- 
ations. 

¢ FCC is even more on the spot 
to come up with an allocations plan to 
relieve the TV shortage in important 
markets. 

e The networks’ testimony—to- 
gether with voluminous supporting doc- 
uments—is the most detailed presenta- 
tion of their operations that has ever 
come out. 

e Interest—The hearings covered a lot 
of ground, little of it new. In general, 
the networks tried to lay to rest charges 
that the nets control the TV industry 
through their hold on programing, their 
option time arrangements with affli- 
ates, and their “must buy” require- 
ments (a minimum package) for adver- 
tisers. All three leaders—particularly 
Kintner, whose network has suffered 


from the station scarcity—declared that 
these charges stem mainly from the 
fact that there aren’t enough stations 
to give competitive program suppliers 
access to the airwaves. 

Interest in the hearings was high. 
Kenneth Cox, committee counsel, had 
a long list of questions. Members broke 
in frequently, particularly Chmn. War- 
ren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.); John O. 
Pastore (D-R. I.), who presided; and 
Charles E. Potter (R-Mich.), who con- 
ducted the committee’s allocations hear- 
ings in 1954. 

Representatives of FCC were in the 
audience, too, and more important to 
the nets, Justice Dept. investigators 
were present. The Justice Dept. has 
been quictly looking into network op- 
erations for possible antitrust action. 
¢ Defense—The networks grounded 
their testimony in strong statements 
about the value of networks to the TV 
industry and to the public. They 
stressed the fact that the nets supply 
live, national TV service—something 
no individual station or program sup- 
plier can do. They emphasized the part 
that nets have played in developing TV 
through contributions to technology, 
by financial risks, and in pioneering 
imaginative programs. Stanton sum- 
med up the nets’ role this way: “Clearly, 
it was the networks that provided the 
driving force that brought together 
the families in the home, the station 
licensees, the receiver manufacturers, 
the performers, producers, and writers, 
which led to the explosion of television 
on the American scene.” 
¢ Chief Critic—From the start, Bricker 
has been the committee’s chief critic 
of the networks. Last April, he filed a 
report, The Network Monopoly, charg- 
ing CBS and NBC with having “an 
unprecedented stranglehold on the na- 
tion’s TV industry” (BW—May5’56, 
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Voyager — beyond the knowledge frontier 


Man learns new things two ways. One is when he 
interprets known facts in a fresh way. The other is 
when he dares beyond the frontiers of knowledge, and 
discovers facts that are themselves precious and new. 


For years, National Motor Bearing has done both to 
achieve leadership in developing and manufacturing 
oil seals. Fresh concepts, no matter how bizarre, are 
encouraged and explored. From this unshackled 


attitude have come such developments as National 
Syntech* and Micro-Torc* Oil Seals, precision seal 
tensioning springs, and new high-temperature seal- 
ing lip compounds for vehicles of tomorrow. 


Right now, National Oil Seal engineers are working 
on seals industry will need in 1966 and beyond. Pio- 
neering is a habit at NMB. And, of course, out front, 
you do see ahead best. 


Over one billion oil seals for America’s cars, trucks, tractors, railway 


equipment, aircraft, machinery and household appliances. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CoO., INC. 


Plants: Van Wert, Ohio; Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California 


Generat Offices: Redwood City, California 


*TRADE MARKEE OF NMB CO., INC 





TIME IS MONEY, 
MONEY IS TIME 


In this space, every now and then, 
we tell you about our business— 
transatlantic airfreight— and make 
some suggestions that we hope will 
help you in your business. We have 
some news for you today that may 
save you time and money. 


y 
Down to cases. ear 46 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES is 
now flying scheduled all-cargo flights 
to and from Europe and beyond. As 
a matter of fact, we're the only sched- 
uled transatlantic all-cargo airline. 
It's profitable, comfortable and often 
necessary to know that your cargo 
will leave and arrive on time—fast 
time. One businessman weaves elec- 
tronic parts, imported from abroad, 
into tight production schedules. An- 
other can guarantee delivery of food- 
stuffs, flown fresh. Still another ships 
TV films to meet firm deadlines. All 
benefit from SzaBoaRp’s new sched- 


uled ArrTRADER service. yal 
Specialty les ~ 2 
of the house... = 
Many large companies often face 
the problem of moving employees 
abroad complete with household 
goods. Traffic managers have found 
that they can actually save substan- 
tial sums of money, as well as time, 
by sending furniture and household 
effects via SEABOARD airfreight to and 
from many cities in Western Europe! 
No heavy crating or packing needed. 
Low, low insurance rates. No large 
hotel bills run up while waiting for 
household goods to arrive. Furniture 
arrives in perfect condition, within 
days rather than weeks. All this at a 
lower total cost than surface ship- 
ment! We'll be glad to send you a 
typical comparative cost analysis. 


Newest, 


fastest planes... 

We fly the best cargo planes in the 
air—giant Lockheed Super Constel- 
lations . . . temperature controlled . . . 
pressurized cabins . . . up to 18 tons 
capacity. Your cargo is not just pro- 
tected—it's pampered! We're proud 
of our service, and would like to send 
you our illustrated brochure. Just 
drop us a line. 


For further information call Railway Express or 
your Freight Forwarder or 





SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 





80 Brood Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Foreign Offices: Brussels, Dusseldorf, 
. Gander 


Main, G » Geneva, Siecaew, Hamburg, London, 
Luxem’ Milan, Munich, Nuremberg, Paris, 
Shannon, itgart, Burich. 


Member of LATA 
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“  . . the networks denied any policy of excluding inde- 


pendently produced programs . . . 


p32). The senator also has introduced 
a bill calling for FCC regulation over 
networks (at the present time only sta- 
tions are regulated). 

The networks urged the committee 
to avoid such a regulation. Sarnoff 
told the senators that if networks were 
government-regulated, “the whole deli- 
cate balance of network advertising, 
affiliation relationships, and service to 
the public could be upset.” 
¢ Program Control—This touched on 
one of the hottest issues. The net- 
works have clashed with advertisers and 
their agencies over control of programs. 
Advertisers say they are forced to take 
what the net says is best, rather than 
create their own programs. And inde- 
pendent program producers complain 
that the nets favor their own shows. 

The networks emphatically defended 
their right to control programing, but 
denied any policy of excluding inde- 
pendently produced programs. Stanton 
said that CBS is programing fewer of 
its own shows. Samoff pointed out 
that NBC produced less than one- 
third of its schedule. And Kintner said 
that ABC produced only 13% of its 
programs last year. 

But it was clear that the primary 
source of network strength in the TV 
industry—as well as the source of many 
of its problems—is the network’s role 
as program supplier. The nets pro- 
vide programs that many people want 
to see. That’s why an afhliation con- 
tract—even with option time clauses— 
is so valuable to stations. And it is 
what makes advertisers, even with 
“must buy” arrangements want to ad- 
vertise over the nets. 
¢ Option Time—The networks dealt 
with charges that option time and 
“must buy” arrangements are monopo- 
listic. CBS filed lengthy legal briefs 
with the committee. Cox apparently 
was trying to establish that affiliates 
would clear network programs even 
without option time clauses in their 
contracts. But the three presidents in- 
sisted that option time arrangements 
should remain unchanged. 

The three said the “must buy” sta- 
tions are the basic number required to 
assure national coverage and to provide 
the nets with enough money to main- 
tain net service. ‘They cited, for ex- 
ample, the heavy cost of maintaining 
AT&T interconnections, for which 
CBS spends $13.5-million a year, NBC 
$14-million, and ABC over $6-million. 
« Financial News—The Bricker report 
accused CBS and NBC with having an 
undue profit return in proportion to 
investment. Stanton asserted that such 


a’ 


TV NETWORKS starts on p. 104 


a measure was inapplicable to an indus- 
try “where physical investment plays 
such a relatively minor part.” Even so, 
he compared CBS TV with other in- 
dustries to show that the 108% return 
on investment cited by Bricker was not 
unreasonable. Stanton also pointed out 
that last year CBS TV plus its four 
owned stations took in about 20% of 
network T'V’s total revenue. He said 
that in 1954, CBS Television’s profits 
were only 4.6% of sales. 

Sarnoff disclosed figures on NBC f- 
nances never before made public. They 
showed that between 1947 and 1954, 
NBC Television network sustained a 
cumulative loss of more than $4-million. 
It didn’t make a yearly profit until 
1951, and last year was the frst to show 
a cumulative profit. Of course, the 
owned stations were profitable during 
most of this time. Sarnoff concluded: 
“These facts show that any claim of 
exorbitant profits for this high risk 
business is not in accordance with the 
economic realities.” 
¢ More Stations—All three made it 
clear that they felt that a lot of the 
complaints against nets would subside 
if enough stations were made available 
to permit other program suppliers more 
outlets. Kintner told the committee, 
“There is a kind of monopoly in the 
television business, but it 1s a govern- 
ment-created monopoly based on the 
lack of at least three comparable TV 
stations in the top population markets 
of the country.” He urged that FCC 
be given “a strong Congressional man- 
date” to speed up allocations and to 
devise new plans to give at least three 
stations to the larger markets. 
¢ In Process—Even as he spoke, FCC 
was meeting a few blocks away to try 
to hammer out its allocations plan. 
The heart of the problem is to find a 
way to utilize the 70 channels of the 
ultra high frequency band to supple- 
ment the 12 very high frequency chan- 
nels. VHF alone hasn’t provided the 
country with enough stations, and 
UHF stations—with some exceptions— 
operate at an economic disadvantage. 

FCC was expected to reveal results 
last week, but held up the announce. 
ment pending further work. Reports 
are that it will take steps such as cut- 
ting back on mileage requirements be- 
tween some VHF stations, de-intermix 
(make a market with either all VHF 
or all UHF) in some cases to bring full 
competition to the country’s top 100 
or so markets. FCC also will explore 
the possibility of converting some large 
section of the country, say the North- 
east, entirely to UHF. eno 
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- Slip-proof grip for work gloves is provided by dots of plas- 

ey high-speed printing. Flexibility and feel 
are unaffected; wearing quality greatly improved. Hobnob* 
gloves manufactured by Wells-Lamont Corp., Chicago, Ili. 


tisol applied 


*T. M. Registered by Wells-Lamont Corp. 


These plating racks enjoy longer life because of the chemi- 
cal and heat resistance of the plastisol coating. In addition, 
the smoother finish permits rapid draining, reduces con- 
tamination of subsequent baths. Manufactured by Imperial 
Rack Co., Inc., Flint, Mich. 


This motor coil lasts longer because it is insulated with a 
tough, abrasion-resistant plastisol. The fast, economical 
application in this case was by dip coating, followed by a 


short bake at moderate temperatures. 





f 


“Chem-o-sol” plastisol compounds used for the products. 
shown are formulated by Chemical Products Corporation, 
East Providence, R. I. 


Liquid plastisols provide 


Different ways to improve products 


Each of these three products does 
a new job, or a better job, because 
of liquid plastisols based on 
BaketiTe Brand Vinyl Dispersion 
Resins. 

Plastisols are easily used. Dip- 
ping and molding are the tech- 
niques generally used. They are 
rapidly cured to their finished state 
... resilient, pliable and tough . . . 


and stay that way. They have good 
electrical properties. A wide range 
of brilliant colors with a variety of 
surfaces is available from pastisol 
formulators. 

Complete information may well 
give you profitable ideas on how to 
improve your products with plas- 
tisols. Write today to Department 
PM-14, 






BAKELITE 


BRAND 


RESINS 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [[{§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The term Bake .rre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 











FINANCE 


THE CURRENT BULL MARKET: 


... The LONGEST 
on record... 
Length of Bull Markets in Years 


Now Seven Years Old... 


..- And next to the BIGGEST 
GAINER percentagewise .. . 
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+ Yet the industrials’ 
price-earnings ratio is STILL 
LOW for bull market times... 


, , sag Times That Industrial Stock 
Peak Price-Earnings Ratio, Times Cover Gornings 


... And the spread between 
stock and bond yields continues 
UNUSUALLY WIDE for such a period 


Yields ot Bull Market Highs 
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Its Age Is Beginning to Show 


Chis week, the bull market that be- showed higher percentage gains for the believed. They say that our current 
gan in June, 1949, enters its eighth averages, but it started from next to bull market started on Apr. 28, 1942, 


vear. It celebrates its anniversary with nothing.) 


when Standard & Poor’s index of 50 in- 


the happy complacence of the biggest Most market analysts consider the dustrial stocks stood at around 75, just 
ind the best—the biggest in the sense June, 1949, low as the starting point about 400 points under its recent level, 
of the longest bull market on record and for this most mammoth of all bull and 450 below the all-time high reached 


the best in the sense that it has been markets. but 


a hard-bitten few claim nine weeks ago. The biggest indictment 


the richest. (The 1932-1937 bull market that it is even bigger than generally of the 1942 date as a starter is the sharp 
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Pennsalt. 
Chemicals 


How did 
PENNSA 


raise these 
dollars? 


Model of Pennsait’s new 
“Isotron” plant for making refrigerants 
. first step in fluorochemicals expansion. 





and propelients . . 
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When the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company needed additional capital to help 
finance a new and dynamic expansion program, 
the Company’s top officers consulted Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Our recommendation that Penn- 
salt issue 25-year Sinking Fund Debentures was 
based, among other factors, on a careful analysis 
of the Company’s capital structure, on the rela- 
tive stability and anticipated growth of the Com- 
pany’s business, and upon market conditions 
then current for both debt and equity capital. 
This issue, which was successfully under- 
written by a group of 26 investment firms headed 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co., is but one of many 
KIDDER, PEABODY& Co. underwritings of all types of securities which we 
FOUNDED 1865 have managed in our 91-year history. 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges If you feel that the experience of our organiza- 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges tion can benefit your corporation in raising new 
17 Watt Street - New York 5, N.Y. capital, you are invited to write us on your 
Boston Cuicaco PuiapetpH1a San Francisco letterhead. 








decline in 1946, followed by nearly 
three years of sideways meandering. 

¢ Stability—No matter how you figure 
it, this bull market is an eye catcher. 
Since that June low in 1949, there have 
been only four times when the market 
was rocked back by a correction of 10% 
ot more—probably a record in stability. 
The longest correction was the nine- 
months slide from yearend, 1952, to 
September, 1953, when the market 
dropped 15%. The latest correction is 
the one we have just experienced—an 
11% drop from the early April high 
this year, to the May low. 

The reasons for the stability are part 
of today’s market climate: greater at- 
traction of capital gains over income, 
restrictions on short selling, and rela- 
tively high margin requirements. 

But stability, the absence of value- 
shattering swings such as demolished 
earlier bull markets, is just one of the 
stickout traits of this market. A very 
important characteristic is the pervasive 
role of the institutional investor. While 
total institutional purchases of common 
stocks haven’t really mushroomed in 
the seven-year life of the bull market— 
varying between 12% and 18% of all 
shares traded—the importance of their 
buying is felt strongly because for the 
most part it is concentrated in those 
good-grade stocks that make up most 
indexes and averages. 
¢ Selectivity—-The fact that institu- 
tions have concentrated their tremend- 
ous buying power on a relatively few 
issues has built another outstanding 
characteristic of the market as it stands 
today—its selectivity. The current mar- 
ket is the most highly selective in 
history, one in which averages no longer 
mean much and many of the traditional 
ideas of what is a good buy have had 
to be scrapped. 

The results of this selectivity show 
in the performance of various stock 
groups through the life span of the 
market. If you take the industrial index 


| nse Pp ara b | e as a yardstick, you get a striking meas- 

ure of where the gains have been. The 
industrial index is up 275% since 
1949 (up 295% at its record high). A 
handful of stock groups—half a dozen— 
are up 400% or better: aircraft manu- 
facturers, aluminum producers, metal 
fabricators, office equipment makers, 
paper producers, and tire manufactur- 
ers. These are the real high-fliers, the 
standard-bearers of the biggest bull 
market. 

Still doing better than the average, 
but up less than the elite, are autos, 
trucks, building materials, chemicals, 
bituminous coal, copper, electrical 
equipment, machine tools, machinery, 
mining, crude oil producers, integrated 


Peamacet Tare CORPORATION. NEW BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY eens, ee sae avs ae 


" Gohaser aseieeer These 20 groups are, for all intent 
4 and purpose, the bull market. Individ- 
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Wage-Price 


Is There a 
Spiral? 








ITH another “round” of wage 

increases under way, with prices ris- 
ing, and with the Federal Reserve appar- 
ently following an anti-inflationary policy, 
discussion of the “wage-price spiral” has 
become active again. Is the spiral entering 
a new upward phase? Will the impact of 
tighter money cause wage-price inflation 
(if it is present) to give way to recession? 
Or is the whole idea of a wage-price spiral 
no more than a myth? Do wage rates really 
tend to rise faster than productivity, pull- 
ing prices up with them? 

If the official figures are to be relied 
upon, it is beyond doubt that the rise in 
money wages since World War II has ex- 
ceeded the gain in productivity, —_ 
not by so much as is sometimes thought, 
and although most of the disparity devel- 
oped during the single year 1951. It is 
also beyond question that the resulting 
rise in unit labor cost has been roughly 
paralleled by the increase in the price of 
the product. 

This means that the increase in money 
wages over and above the rise in produc- 
tivity has been largely or wholly lost to the 
workers, since they have to pay correspond- 

ingly more for the product. 


Long-Term Tendencies 

Other studies covering longer periods 

indicate that wage increases in excess of 

the rise in productivity tend to be absorbed 

in the price of the product, limiting labor's 

real gain to the actual increase in average 
| output per man-hour. Such studies have 
been carried back far beyond the war and 

| postwar years of strong unionism. They 
| have been carried through periods of pros- 
perity and depression, through periods of 

rising and declining prices, production, 
| employment, wage rates, and hours of 


labor, and even through periods of price 
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and wage controls. They show that dis- 
parities between the relative movements 
of labor costs and prices are only tempo- 
rary. Not only are labor’s gains limited by 
the rise in productivity, but they occur as a 
natural accompaniment of the rise in pro- 
ductivity. 











What the Record Shows 


The record shows that money wages 
have risen faster than productivity and 
that the average unit labor cost has risen 
accordingly, not only during and since 
World War II but for some years before. 
It shows further that changes in the unit 
labor cost tend to be accompanied by cor- 
responding changes in the price of the 
product, wiping out labor's apparent gains 
and serving only to cheapen the dollar. It 
shows that labor's real and lasting gains 
come from rising productivity, and from 
this alone. 

Since World War II this necessary cor- 
respondence between productivity and 
real wages has involved increases in both 
pt 2 and prices. In this sense, there is 
undeniably a wage-price spiral which is 
tending to cheapen the dollar and which 
can be eliminated only if wage increases 
can be held in line with gains in produc- 
tivity. Signs that this spiral is now again 
in an active phase raise the question as to 
how a monetary policy aimed at a stable 
dollar will deal with it, and what the prob- 
able effects on business may be. 
































From the June issue of Tae Guaranty Survey, 
monthly review of business and economic con- 
ditions published by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

The complete is- 
sue is available 
on request. 
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ual issues in other groups have sky- 
rocketed, too, but the 20 are the ones 
that provided the oomph. Looking 
them over, it’s easy to spot another 
characteristic of the bull market: The 
buying has been centered on capital 
goods shares. The closest thing to con- 
umers groups you can find are the con- 
imer durables: autos, trucks, tires, 
and radio and TV. 
* Majority Lags—These 20 groups are 
the leaders, and the other 34 groups in 
Standard & Poor’s group indexes are 
the laggards. They include a_ broad 
range of consumer products, as well as 
agricultural equipment, textile weavers, 
lead and zine producers, natural gas 
companies, and gold mining companies. 
rhe concentrated buying in a select 
handful of high-grade capital goods 
shares has led to what Arnold Bern- 
hard, of Value Line Survey calls “an 
anomalous and unprecedented condition 
in the stock market today. Big com- 
pany, big issue shares are aifes Poors 
priced, whereas most of the speculative, 
less well-known stocks are conservatively 
priced.” The focus on the blue chip 
giants of industry for the past seven 
years leaves 3% of corporations on the 
New York Stock Exchange representin 
50% of all the wealth on the Big eal 
today. 
* Criticisms—The fact that so much 
institutional—and _individual—buying 
power has been concentrated on a rela- 
tive few issues, thereby making the 
market abnormally sensitive to the price 
fluctuations of the minority, is a major 
criticism of today’s bull market. But 
it’s just one of many. In fact, with 
astronomic highs and a_ subsequent 
11% decline just behind us, many Wall 
Streeters are asking: Is this the last 
birthday of the biggest bull market in 
history? 

Those who answer yes can marshal 
some strong arguments—none stronger 
than the longevity and hardiness of the 
bull market itself. For the first time 
since 1949, or at least since 1953, there 
are powerful reasons behind the bears’ 
sentiment, other than the traditional 
conviction that a bull market, phoenix- 
like, must destroy itself in order to rise 
again from its ashes in a new, and 
stronger, upward move. 

Basically there are two ways to look 
t the stock market: one could be called 

microcosmic, or internal approach, 
the other the macrocosmic, or external. 
The first deals entirely with the market 
itself, its action, its power and mo- 
mentum, and its anatomy. The other 
derives from a consideration of every- 
thing that could influence the market 
in any way, from business prospects gen- 
erally to an oil strike on the Ross Ice 
Shelf. 
¢ Probing—The market technicians cur- 
rently find signs of weakness in these 
market factors: 
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e At its May low, the market was 
some 13 points below the average for 
the previous 200 days—on most occa- 
sions such a rupture of the 200-day 
moving average has meant trouble. 

¢ Trading volume has dwindled to 
next-to-nothing on recent market rallies, 
and the market has had trouble getting 
within striking distance of former highs. 

¢ The quality of stocks that have 
been liquidated lately is so much higher 
than the quality of those being bought. 

¢ Heavy buying has appeared, on 
balance, in odd-lots—less than 100 share 
blocks. (To the market technician, this 
is always a sign of trouble because it 
indicates that the “little investor” is 
really interested in the market, and to 
the technician, the little investor is 
always wrong.) 
¢ Outside Influences—Besides the mar- 
ket’s internal condition, there are today 
some troubling factors: soft spots are 
visible in the economy, such as in autos, 
agricultural equipment, and residential 
building; consumer credit has been out- 
stripping gains in retail sales; inventory 
accumulations are hefty; money is tight; 
prices for some commodities and steel 
scrap are weakening; and industrial pro- 
duction has stayed on a plateau for 
nearly a year without any upward push. 

Two other factors are of vital im- 
portance: (1) Pres. Eisenhower's health 
and its effect on his final decision 
whether or not to run in November; 
(2) Washington’s growing uncertainty 
about how to meet the Russian peace 
offensive. 

How important to the stock market 
is Eisenhower? Most Streeters would 
agree with this answer: “Barring a war 
or an absolute refusal of consumers to 
spend money, the only thing that could 
really demolish this market is for Eisen- 
hower to step out of the White House, 
or be taken out by a new bout with 
sickness.” 
¢ Nervous—The __ institutions, the 
pivotal force in the greatest of all bull 
markets, are showing signs of skittish- 
ness. Recent reports on portfolio hold- 
ings indicate some liquidation, shifting 
of funds into government issues, bonds, 
and cash. The emphasis is shifting 
from appreciation and growth to pro- 
tection and security. Big blocks of 
stock are being liquidated via secondary 
offerings. Even where institutions are 
keeping their funds in equities, they 
are looking away from the favorites of 
the last seven years, and toward “more 
stable stocks like banks, utilities, and 
food companies.” 
¢ The Optimists—Wall Street’s bulls 
aren't rolling over and playing dead, 
even though opinion is growing that 
the market, at best, is in for a long 
consolidation, like the one in 1951-53. 
“The bull market is far from dead,” 
says one. “Why, it hasn’t yet caught 
up with the inflation resulting from the 





3-for-1 split in the dollar during World 
War II, and here it is facing another 
wave of inflationary forces.” Capital 
spending plans, strong consumer spend- 
ing, and good business generally, despite 
the various slowups are all cited as signs 
of strength by the Street’s optimists. 
But most of these admit that as far as 
the “blue chips in the averages are con- 
cerned, the bull market is probably 
over.” In other words, the market's 
ingrained selectivity may be extended 
to a handful of select, secondary issues. 

Confidence is still the keystone to 
the strength of the market, and bullish 
Streeters won't admit that confidence 
has been measurably shaken. “Investors 
today are more sophisticated than at 
any time in the past—they won’t be 
stampeded into selling because of minor 
dips in the averages as they might have 
been in ’29 or ’37,” says one Streeter. 

But the skeptics counter by suggest- 
ing that the biggest of all bull markets 
may not breathe its last this time amid 
the jangling of margin calls, frantic 
efforts to execute stop-loss orders and 
an irresistible wave of sell orders. “To 
paraphrase a poet,” says one old-time 
stock broker, “this market may end, 
not with a roar, but a whimper.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





A new Canadian investment trust— 
Canadian International Growth Fund, 
Ltd.—will soon offer shares to the pub- 
lic. Wall Street’s Hayden, Stone & 
Co. heads the investment banking 
group that will handle the 650,000- 
share flotation. CIGF’s portfolio man- 
ager will be the U.S. investment coun- 
seling house of Van Strum & Towne, 
Inc. 


* 
Credit life insurance at the yearend 


covered some 28-million individual 
loans and time sales, about half of all 
outstanding consumer credit, says the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The policies 
totaled $14.8-billion, compared with 
$365-million in 1945. Last year the 
average amount covered per policy was 
$530, slightly above the 1954 figure and 
7% higher than five years before. The 
institute adds that $50-million of death 
benefits, on nearly 100,00v policies, 
were paid last year. 
. 

Another billion-dollar bank is being 
formed via a merger in Detroit. The 
combine is headed by the Detroit Bank 
of Joseph M. Dodge, Special Assistant 
to Pres. Eisenhower and former Direc- 
tor of the Budget; others in the deal 
are the Detroit & Wabeek Bank & 
Trust Co., the Birmingham National 
Bank, and the Ferndale National Bank. 
The new bank’s name would be Detroit 
Bank & Trust Co. 
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Thousands of tons of rock buried 500 feet of Anaconda shovel cable in an open pit mine yet the cable continued to work. 


The electric cable that won a landslide victory 


> shovel 


IT’S A RUGGED LiFe. The cables that 
feed power to giant shovels in open 
pit mines lie right on the mine floor. 
Trucks run over them; rain, sleet and 
sun beat on them. 

Even worse can happen under un- 


usual circumstances. For example . .. 
WHEN THIS 90-FOOT WALL came 
tumbling down, a five-year-old sec- 


tion of Anaconda shovel cable was 
buried under thousands of tons of 
rock. The cable and shovel it supplied 
continued to operate. 

Anaconda’s unique experience in 
both metals and cables—its advanced 
engineering and manufacturing abil- 
ity—have been responsible for many 
improved, better working electric 
cables for severe use. Examples: A 
new line of portable cords for rail- 
roads, docks and heavy industry; a 
tougher longer lived shuttle car cable 
for mines. 

THE FUTURE: Electric cable is only 
one of the ways Anaconda and its 
manufacturing companies — The 


American Brass Company and the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company — 
serve you with the broadest line of 
nonferrous metals and mill products 
in the world. Check with the Man 
from Anaconda—he can help you ar- 
rive at the most practical and eco- 
nomical answer to many of your 
metal needs—whether you require a 
special alloy or shape in copper, brass 
or bronze—or an electrical con- 
ductor of copper or aluminum. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, New York. 56250 


ANACONDA 








and cotton once dominated 
CATTLE Arizona. A ranch with less 
than 1,000 head of cattle is small. 


was almost the only non- 
agricultural industry. At left 
is Phelps Dodge mine at Ajo. Now .. . 


GROWTH iat in ctice pan 


ticularly in Phoenix (right) and Tucson. 





Arizona Hitches 


RIZONA was copper, cattle, cotton, and cactus. Now 

Arizona is change. The sleepy cities of the 1940s 

are marching out over the desert in headlong growth. 

The muscle and endurance that marshalled cattle in 

blistering sun is giving way to the quiet probing of a 

research engineer with a computer. And Anzona’s whole 
life and way of living is changing 

For Arizona has become an industrial state—manufac- 
turing is now its largest single source of income. It has 
hitched its stagecoach to electronics. It is shifting its 
frontiers from acreage to ideas. 
¢ Case Study — Arizona is a case study in growth — it has 
more than doubled its population since 1940, and the 
rate of growth seems to be rising. Significantly, the most 
rapid growth is coming in the state’s two big cities, 
Phoenix and Tucson. 

The growth has meant outlanders everywhere. The 
largest single group — both of new migrants and of vaca- 
tioners —is now coming from California. But many of 
them are Easterners. And with them come ideas and 
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always catch the new- 
| N D | A N A RTS comer’s eye. Here Charles 


Loloma, a Hopi, demonstrates his potter’s skill. 


even if it boils down 
DESE RT LIVI N G to hamburgers on the 


patio, is one reason Easterners flood into the state. 


are key men in Arizona’s indus- 
EN G INEE RS trial growth. The men above are 


students from the University of Arizona in Tucson. 


CU LTU E means Sunday painters and strik- 
R ing architecture—such as the new 
public library (in background) in Phoenix. 

















Desert living plus metropolitan tone 
bring fresh growth for Arizona. 


Story starts on page 114 


3 WO DEVELOPMENTS—air conditioning and the air- 
plane—opened the future wide for Arizona. Things 
began to pick up there about 1940. 

For the first time, a man could work, and his family 
could live, in reasonable comfort through the four 
months of summer when temperatures soar above 100 
and the roads swim in mirages. And for the first time, a 
businessman from New York or Chicago could count his 
travel time in hours rather than days. By 1944, the U.S. 
was training pilots by the thousands and Gls by the tens 
of thousands in Arizona—and many of them came back 
when the shooting subsided. The stage was set. 

The postwar boom broke over what you might call a 
case of arrested development. It had been a lot easier 
for the westward-moving pioneers to develop Texas and 
California, both of which had ports, both of which hit 
oil early. Even at war's end, Anzona still showed many 
of the earmarks of countries in early stages of develop- 
ment. It had vast resources—still largely untapped—in 
land and metals, asbestos, coal, silica sands, and lime- 
stone. And it had many of the characteristics of a two- 
class economy. There were the copper and cattle barons 
in one, the working people in the other. The middle 
class was inconspicuous. 
¢ Key Spots—Arizona’s story centers on Phoenix and 


. 


Tucson. As one economist puts it: “Arizona has 73-mil- 
lion acres. From the standpoint of economic interest, 
you could throw away 70-million of them.” The bulk 
of the interesting acres lies in the Salt River Valley—a 
roughly oblong-shaped area 25 miles north and south 
and running about 100 miles east and west. In its center 
is Phoenix. In the valley are something more than 50% 
of Arizona’s people and its economic activity, with an- 
other 20% around Tucson and the University of Ari- 
zona, 122 miles south and east. 

At the end of the war, Phoenix was still sleepy. The 
Gls had gone, the war plants built in the area had closed. 
Everyone remembered the 1930s when the Westward 
Ho Hotel, only eight blocks from the railroad that was 
the center of town, had had to close because it was “too 
far out of town.” 

Now the statisticians put Arizona (with Nevada and 
Florida) among the fastest-growing states in the nation. 
Its population has jumped from 500,000 in 1940 to more 
than |-million now—and the rate of increase seems to 
be stepping up. Phoenix has long since outgrown its 
city limits. Population of the Greater Phoenix area has 
almost tripled since 1940. 

¢ Results—The process has had far-reaching results: 

¢ It has made Phoenix a sprawling middle-class city 


BUILDING BOOMS throughout the state as farmlands like these outside Phoenix become housing developments. 
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Can your office safe 
pass this free 


“Risk 
Detector” 


FIND OUT. The amazing Mosler testing de- 
vice shown above tells you in 2 to 5 minutes 
if your office safe really is a safe place for 
your records, Flashes up to 15 warning 
signals if it isn’t. Stop wondering what would 
happen to your accounts receivable and 
other business records if a fire ever started. 
Find out. Then rest easy . . . or know what 
you should do. Mail coupon, right now, for 
your free Mosler “Risk Detector.” 


"oe 11'S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 


Since 1848 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 





The Mosier Safe Company, Dept. BW-57 

320 Fifth Avenve, New York 1, N. ¥. 

Please rush a free Mosler “Risk 
~ Detector” to me at once. 
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—and hung over it a thin haze, some- 
thing that Phoenicians fear may become 
a smaze or smog similar to that which 
hangs over Los Angeles. 

¢ It has shifted farmers 20 miles 
or more into new valleys, such as the 
Harquahala. There, 45 miles west of 
Phoenix, farmers have punched 50 wells 
(at up to $20,000 each) down 1,000 ft. 
to tap water, have opened up 100,000 
acres to cultivation, and have a new 
bonanza land. 

¢ It has brought Phoenix and Tuc- 
son a new industry—electronics. 


Behind the Growth 


Economists have few theories as a 
framework to explain this kind of 
growth. In fact, when they met to con- 
sider the subject of growth formally last 
winter (BW —Jan.7'56,p98), the chief 
conclusion was that no one knew much 
about it. There are few answers as to 
what makes an area grow—no more than 
there are to what makes a growth stock 
in the securities markets. But some 
things stand out in Arizona’s case. 

Natural resources are only a small 
part of the answer. If they were domi- 

nant, India and China should be well 
off, Holland and New England poor. 
Arizona, with endless deserts studded 
and rimmed with mountains, had al- 
ready developed its natural resources be- 
fore World War II. Something like 
$5.5-billion worth of minerals has been 
taken from its hills. But that didn’t 
bring the kind of development it is get- 
ting now. 

Capital, too, is only part of the story. 
Arizona, like the West generally, has 
been capital-hungry through most of its 
history. It’s no accident that downtown 
Phoenix is dominated by the buildings 
of the two big banks, the Valley Na- 
tional and First National. They help 
finance, through small business loans, 
crop loans, housing mortgages, and con- 
sumer loans, a very big part of what's 
in Arizona. And their big job is to 
persuade outside investors to put their 
money into Arizona. Capital flows 
where it can work. 
¢ It’s People—In the end, it’s probably 
people that make an area grow—just as 
it’s usually management that makes a 
company grow over the long run. Ari- 
zona is getting the people--more come 
than can stay. It gets them partly be- 
cause of the climate—Phoenix has 86% 
of average possible sunshine as against 
66% in Miami. And there’s very little 
really bad weather. The Phoenix air- 
port has been closed only about 44 
hours since 1926. 


. . « MO one can say quite what it was that triggered 
this midcentury spurt in Arizona .. . 


al 


ARIZONA starts on p. 114 


Or it may be that people, like money, 
flow to where there’s opportunity. 
Phoenix has more than its share of the 
“shakers and movers” who get things 
done. And it has a labor force that 
measures very high in —: 

This is not the whole answer to the 
question of what makes a growth area 
grow. No one can say quite what it was 
that triggered this midcentury spurt in 
Arizona. We do know that growth 
tends to feed on growth, just as success 
breeds success. But no one knows how 
long that process will go on. Mean- 
while, as Phoenix and Tucson show, the 
growth is exciting. 

In Phoenix, practically everyone talks 
about relaxed living, the freedom, the 
casualness of the West, the friendliness 
of Arizona people, the joy of desert liv- 
ing. The talk is partly deceptive. The 
town is friendly. People do make big 
deals casually. But people work at fast 
pace, probably work longer hours than 
they did in Chicago or New York, and 
practically everyone is involved in com- 
munity projects to “push this wonderful 
town.” 


ll. Excitement in the Desert 


The real key to living in Phoenix is 
excitement. 

Partly, it’s the excitement of a 
growth town. A woman who was merely 
number seven in the rear rank of her 
club in Mamaroneck, N. Y., finds in 
Phoenix that she’s engaged full time 
in helping the light opera company put 
on four musicals a year instead of one 
or two. Her church and her school 
district are building like mad to keep 
up with the rush of newcomers, and 
she’s caught up in that. Life is sud- 
denly filled with activity and purpose. 

Even the men who come to Arizona 
to retire get caught up in the whirl. 
Ray Rubicam, one of the founders of 
Young & Rubicam, came looking for a 
quiet place to sit in the sun and watch 
his investments. Now he’s involved in 
so many things—from being a director of 
the Valley National to land deals—that 
he’s working (at least part of the day) 
seven days a week. 
¢ Sidelines—Growth opens the way for 
all kinds of things. Phoenix has strik- 
ing architecture. The Sombrero Play- 
house, where Ann Lee stages profes- 
sional theater, has just opened its Back- 
stage Club. The decor is so modem 
that the committee postponed its open- 
ing three times while it debated. But 
the club has been doing a rush business 
ever since. It’s one of the few places 
in the country where you can have your 
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Automatic Awning Raiser installation on a 
bakery awning. Just pushing the button on 
2-way control inside the store raises or 
lowers the awning. There's no need to go 
outside to raise or lower awning. The un- 
usually high torque of the motor gives 
ample power to raise almost any awning. 





Automatic Awning Motor 


They Said This Motor Couldn’t Be Built! 


Robbins & Myers motor specialists design automatic awning 
motor that six other motor manufacturers said couldn’t be made 


The most important single factor in pro- 
ducing any motor-driven product is to 
get the right motor for the job. 

The Automatic Awning Co, of America 
recognized this fact and set out to find 
a motor manufacturer that could build 
a motor to meet the requirements of their 
product. The motor had to be small and 
light, had to have high torque and con- 
stant speed, and it had to operate on a 
low-voltage system. 

Six motor manufacturers said it 
couldn’t be done! Not until Automatic 
Awning gave the requirements to Robbins 
& Myers was the problem solved. 

The result? A rugged, compact motor 
that develops over 150 inch-pounds of 
torque after a gear reduction of the out- 
put shaft to 70 R.P.M. The three-wire, 
reversible, capacitor-type motor oper- 
ates on a 30-volt 60-cycle system. Over- 


all dimensions of motor and gearing 
are 4x 4x 5¥ inches; the unit weighs 
less than 8 pounds, 

If you have a motor-driven product, it 
will pay you to check with us at Robbins 
& Myers. Our motor design specialists 
are equipped to do a fast, thorough, eco- 
nomical job of custom-designing a motor 
that is exactly right for your product, 


If the problem can be solved with a 
standard motor, R & M can supply you 
with a wide choice of types and sizes of 
complete motors or matched motor parts, 

Don’t settle for an “off-the-shelf” com- 
promise. For complete information—no 
obligation, of course—write Robbins & 
Myers, 1939 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, 
Ohio—Dept. BW. 


@0- ROBBING = MYERS, me. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 


Oo § @ = 


Fractional & Integral Household 
HP Motors & Generators Fans 


Propeliair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 


Electric & Hand 
Hoists & Cranes 


Moyno 
Pumps 
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This Is the Year to Paint Your Plant 


PRODUCTION BOOM IS COMING: 


You know what happens to plant 
maintenance when plants are 
operating at capacity — it just 
gets “put off.” And the longer 
it’s put off, the more costly it is 
to handle. In fact, if you post- 
pone painting just one year, it 
can cost you double or triple 
today’s cost! 

Important days are just ahead. 
Prepare for them now. Repair 
and restore masonry surfaces, 
stop corrosion of iron and steel, 
improve “seeing conditions” to 
boost morale and production. 
And the way to start is to consult 
America’s maintenance coating 
specialists. Use the free plant sur- 
vey service of Truscon Labora- 
tories, who for nearly fifty years 


PAINT NOW WHILE THERE’S TIME 


have led the Industry in mainte- 
nance know-how. 


Keep this in mind. There is no 
single coating for all mainte- 
nance problems. Different sur- 
faces, different conditions require 
different protective coatings. 
Here’s where you can save money 
— by using specialized coatings 
that have greater corrosion resis- 
tance, greater weather and wear 
resistance. As a result, you paint 
less often. Your Truscon repre- 
sentative will provide prompt 
plant inspection, color guidance 
and coatings consultation. No 
obligation to you, Absolutely. 
Send coupon now for immediate 
action. 


Send For New 1956 Truscon Hand Book Of Information 
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Truscon Laboretories 
1700 Caniff, Dept. B-20 





TRUSCON Detroit 11, Michigan 
CD Send literature 

() Have Truscon representative call 
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dinner before the first act and go back 
between acts for dessert. 

At the Green Gables you are met by 
a knight in armor riding a white horse. 
Your car is parked by Robin Hood. Gas 
stations give away steers as prizes. 
Scottsdale, which five years ago was no 
more than a dusty crossroads eight miles 
east of Phoenix, is now one of the 
West’s boom towns. Its architecture is 
determinedly Western, with overhangs 
above the sidewalks and wagon wheel 
chandeliers. But it does have a hard 
core of real artists. Charles Loloma, for 
example, works with native clay and 
silver in the Hopi tradition. And it has 
shops that would sparkle on Fifth 
Avenue. The result pulls tourists from 
thousands of miles. 

e Anything Goes—Growth gives the 
city an “anything goes” feeling. Para- 
dise Valley, which five years ago had 
nothing more than a couple of resort 
hotels and a sprinkling of homes, is 
now filling up with homes. Many of 
them range well above $100,000 in cost 
—and the last bits of land in the valley 
are being bid up to more than $10,000 
an acre. 

Many a businessman goes in for land 
deals on the side. “See that piece of des- 
ert. We could have bought it for $25 
an acre when we came out. Now it’ll go 
for $250.” 

Houses—complete with built-in furni- 
ture and fireplaces, swimming pools, 
and Kachina dolls—spring up everywhere. 
“That farmer had a nice field of cotton 
yesterday. Now look at his housing de- 
velopment.” 

The same stir shows in the strictly 
cultural fields. Walter Bimson, presi- 
dent of the Valley National bank, 
found 15 art shows running one Sun- 
day last winter. 


Electronics in the Desert 


Dovetailing into this growth—and 
perhaps the industry that will spark Ari- 
zona’s future in a way that copper and 
cotton never have—is the electronic in- 
dustry. 

Dr. Daniel E. Noble brought Motor- 
ola’s research center to Phoenix in 1949. 
Motorola built its own laboratory, is 
now opening a second plant and build- 
ing a third, chiefly to make transistors. 
AiResearch and Goodyear Aircraft, both 
reopened wartime facilities, are expand- 
ing rapidly. Hughes and Douglas set up 
in Tucson. Hughes, with about 5,000 
people making guided missiles, has prob- 
ably the state's largest single plant. 
Sperry Rand is assembling sites where 
it expects to employ 3,000. 

e On the Crest—The electronic tide 
seems to be flowing Arizona’s way. The 
Army, in setting up its electronics prov- 
ing ground at Fort Huachuca in south- 
ern Arizona, has added impetus. Adrian 
Babcock of Arizona Public Service, who 
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What you can learn from 


the deep sea diver about 


high blood pressure... 





Though deep sea diving is hazardous, 
divers can work for years without seri- 
ous mishaps. They do so by avoiding 
troublesome situations . . . and by taking 
other safety precautions. For instance, 
they never work too long at great 
depths under great pressure. 


Anyone with high blood pressure (hy- 
pertension) of the moderate, uncompli- 
cated type . . . should face his situation 
in much the same way as the deep sea 
diver does his work. 


This is because successful control of 
this disorder may depend upon know- 
ing what and what not to do. In fact, by 
avoiding situations and conditions that 
adversely affect blood pressure, it is 
often possible to bring an elevated 
blood pressure down. . . or keep it from 
rising to excessively high levels. 


What is high blood pressure 
and what does it do? 

When hypertension occurs, the very 
small terminal portions of the arteries 
contract. Pressure within these nar- 
rowed blood channels rises . . . and the 
heart works harder to force needed 
amounts of blood through them. 


If the blood vessels are strong enough 
to withstand the extra pressure, harm- 
ful effects may not be noticed for many 
years. The continuous strain, however, 
may eventually overwork the heart and 
weaken the blood vessels. 


If hypertension develops, 
then what? 


If the disorder is mild and not caused 
by some underlying disease, the patient 
can do a great deal to help himself just 
by taking it easy . . . emotionally and 
physically. 

Since tension, anxiety and worry are 
believed to be related to this disorder, 
it is important to live calmly and to be 
moderate in eating, working and every- 
thing else. One good rule is this: do 
everything your doctor permits, but no 
more. Following this rule alone often 
helps patients live long, comfortably 
and usefully with hypertension. 


If more rest and recreation, and 
avoiding tension and strain, fail to con- 
trol this disorder . . . then the doctor 
may try diet, drugs or surgery. 


What about guarding 
against hypertension ? 
When hypertension is discovered 
early, it is usually easier to control. 


So, everyone should have periodic 
health examinations . . . especially those 
who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight or have a family history of 
the disorder. 


One important safeguard is weight 
control. For high blood pressure occurs 
more than twice as often among over- 
weight people as among thinner people. 


Many helpful and reassuring facts about hypertension are given in 
Metropolitan’s booklet, Your Heart. Use the coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please mail me a copy of 
Your Heart, 756-S. 




















B&O sites and B&O know-how helped 
this multitude of manufacturers to find the right 
spots for profitable production. There’s a sITE 
TO sulT you in B&O’s Land of Big Opportu- 

nity! One acre—or a thousand! A Seaboard 
site—a River site—a Lake site— or an “inland” 
site. Detailed studies on all are available. Let 
us show you these sites on the ground... 
or at your desk, with modern airviews plus 


3-dimensional color. Ask our man! 
SPECIAL 
STUDY B&O'S PLANT SITE MEN ARE LOCATED AT: 
“Look where a 
right” ON REQUEST New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 
FROM B&O RAILROAD Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 








BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Constantly doing things — better ! 
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“|. Arizona must have 
products that don’t use a 
lot of process water...” 

ARIZONA starts on p. 114 


has spent long slow years in bird-dog- 
ging companies, says they’re beginning 
to come to him—and scouts from elec- 
tronic and research companies are on the 
vanguard. Arizona seems well on its 
way to becoming a research center. 

¢ transistor has all the earmarks of 
the product Arizona wants. The state is 
pushing for plants that will use its raw 
materials—chiefly cotton and copper— 
and serve Western markets. But to sell 
nationally, — made in Arizona 
must be light and of high value. (Rey- 
nolds, which has the world’s largest 
aluminum extrusion plant in Phoenix, 
competes -in Eastern markets only by 
overcoming the handicap of a 24-per-lb. 
freight charge.) And Arizona must have 
products that don’t use a lot of process 
water and that don’t produce a lot of 
smoke. The transistor fits these = 
cations (“You can pack a million dollars 
worth in one truck.’’) 

The transistor seems to have a golden 
future. With its tiny size, lightness, re- 
liability, and power economy, it’s on 
the way to replacing vacuum tubes in 
many jobs. For the military, transistor- 
izing equipment scems a necessity. The 
industry figures that job alone may take 
10 years. , 


IV. The Brains Component 


The transistor has another quality, 
and one that is all-important for Arizona 
—a large component of brains. This is 
what is bringing the state researchers, 
engineers, designers, marketing special- 
ists, and a host of other white collar 
workers that it hasn’t had. Motorola has 
several hundred engineers and techni- 
cians. AiResearch, Goodyear, Hughes 
have hundreds more. 
¢ Supporting Industries—-Dan Noble 
came to Phoenix largely because it had 
the “metropolitan back-up” that the 
kind of people he wanted would need. 
Motorola wanted to set up its labo- 
ratories outside the old industrial cen- 
ters—well away from atomic targets. 
Noble remembered Arizona from his 
youth, when he spent a year in the 
state rebuilding his health and helping 
an old mountaineer hunt mountain lion. 

He found Phoenix had enough of the 
supporting industries, such as tool and 
die shops and contractors. It has an ex- 
ceptional labor market, with thousands 
of people working below their peak 
skills. It has recreational possibilities— 
riding, hiking, fishing, mountain climb- 
ing. But above all else, it had what, for 
want of a better word, Noble called 
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FIRST STEP in Tube Turns’ complete forging service—engineering. Here, 
forging experts—with years of practical experie¢nce—create die designs 
that produce the best possible forgings at minimum cost! 


@ Pare pounds from a jet’s weight and it can fly faster, 
higher, farther. Tube Turns’ forging know-how turned this trick 
for the B-47 bomber. Originally, the piston tube of the B-47’s 
aft main landing gear was machined from special stock. 
Then Tube Turns’ engineers suggested using standard tubing 
with “tubular upsetting”— one of our advanced production 
methods. This switch cut 73 pounds from the weight of this 
part—and saved $70 in alloy steel! 

Tube Turns’ forging approach has solved hundreds of other 
problems in dozens of industries. Our method offers 
you a complete forging service: design, engineering, quality 
controlled production— plus experience! For high performance 
at low cost, let us quote on your custom-forged parts. 





. — | 
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ONE OF WORLD’S LARGEST! This huge upsetting machine is a dramatic 
example of Tube Turns’ extensive facilities. The giant sets new records for 
forging production and quality—makes possible spectacular savings! 
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CLOSE SUPERVISION—to insure top quality—is lavished on every. production 
step by Tube Turns. During heat treating, for instance, test bars of metal fol- 
low every 25 production pieces—are tested to guarantee highest standards. 





WIDE RANGE of Tube Turns’ complete forging operation is shown here. 
Large parts are alloy steei jet aircraft shafts; small one is an aluminum 
bracket. Big or small, they're the world’s finest forgings! 


*tt® T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





After careful study, 


Massachusetts 


chose BLUE CROSS 








protection Jor 
State employees! 


THE HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


eeeeeeee 


says this of Blue Cross: 





‘“‘In my Annual Message in January 1955, I proposed to the Legislature to enact a law 
that would help State employees meet hospital and medical expenses. The Legislature, 
after study of this problem, enacted into law Chapter 628. Under this law, the 
State Employees’ Group Insurance Commission awarded the hospital and medical 
contract for 33,000 employees to Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Thus, Massachusetts became 
the first State in the Union to offer this protection to its employees.” 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care ... the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


HE SPECIAL advantages of Blue Cross 

protection are recognized today in 
all fields of employment. And the fact 
that more than 50,000,000 Americans 
have become Blue Cross members— 
mostly through employee groups— 
indicates how successfully this service 
meets their needs. 
The Blue Cross aim is unique. Local 





Blue Cross Plans everywhere have the 
same objective: to provide for needed 
hospital care, rather than just dollars. 
A partnership” with local hospitals 





makes possible this practical kind of 
service. To get care, a member simply 
presents his Blue Cross card when he 
enters a participating hospital. The Plan 
then pays the hospital directly. This is 








one reason why Blue Cross Plans alone 
are officially approved by the American 
Hospital Association. 

Saves _work for management. By 
handling details of payment directly with 
hospitals, local Blue Cross Plans spare 
employers time and expense in filing 
claims and following up cases. 

The cost is low. Each local Blue Cross 
Plan is organized not for profit. Every 
cent paid in, except for low administra- 
tive expenses, is set aside to pay hospital 
bills. To give fullest value, costs and 
benefits are locally set to meet local 
needs and conditions. 

A flexible service, Blue Cross protec. 
tion is easily adapted to special require- 
ments of employee benefit programs in 
both large and small companies. Also, 
through simple arrangements, the 
employee may continue his Blue Cross 
membership after retirement. 

For complete facts on Blue Cross, 
contact your local Blue Cross Plan. Or 
write Blue Cross Commission, Dept. 608, 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 




















Just a few of the 345,000 
companies with Blue Cross 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
DEEP ROCK Olt CorP. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 








BLUE CROSS. 


® Blue Cross and symbol registered by 
The American Hospital Association 
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. .. many Easterners have 
taken a substantial salary 
cut to live in Phoenix or 
Tucson .. .” 

ARIZONA starts on p. 114 


cultural atmosphere. It had an atmos- 
phere that people who work with ideas 
find congenial. 

This is a real thing. Now, when engi- 
neers are scarcer than ever before, re- 
search administrators in Arizona have 
little trouble attracting engineers. “We 
can get seven men to come to Phoenix 
for everyone we lure to Chicago.” 


V. People, More People 


Whatever the combination is—sun- 
shine, resorts in the high hills, desert 
living—Arizona pulls in people. It may 
simply be, as those who come for their 
health testify, that “people feel better 
here.” It may be the growing emphasis 
through the U.S. on leisure and living. 

Some 50,000 a year come to Arizona 
to stay. Probably double that number 
would come if there were jobs. As it is, 
only about 20% of Arizona’s people are 
engaged in nonagricultural work. Na- 
tionally, the average is 30%. Arizona 
economists figure this means that about 
one in three of the people who do come 
to Arizona don’t need to work. They're 
there because they want to live there. 
Phoenix and Tucson have a_ heavy 
sprinkling of Easterners who took sub- 
stantial cuts in salary to go there. 
And there’s still a steady flow of people 
coming for their health. 
¢ No Labor Shortage—What this steady 
in-migration means shows up most 
clearly in Arizona’s labor force. A steady 
stream of workers come across the 
border. About 50,000 hit the Arizona 
State Employment Service last year. 
Only about 12,000 got steady work. 
Perhaps another couple of thousand set 
up for themselves—new businesses crop 
up steadily. So about one out of three 
of these incoming workers got jobs; but 
the rest didn’t join the unemployed. 
They moved on. 

Of those 12,000, a good many prob- 
ably got jobs at less than their best 
skills. The state has a lot of ex-ac- 
countants who are pumping gas because 
they want to stay im the state for their 
health, or the health of someone in 
their family. 

With it all, unemployment runs low 
—only about 15,000 out of a total labor 
force of some 310,000. So Arizona is 
in an enviable position: It has a labor 
surplus; any new enterprise that opens 
up finds plenty of good hands. But 
there’s practically no unemployment. 
¢ On the Job—Performance on the job 
stands out, too. Plants that have com- 
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And to help State employees 


meet doctor bills, 


the choice was BLUE SHIELD! 


Governor Herter of Massachusetts 
says, “In my Annual Message in 
January 1955, I proposed to the 
Legislature to enact a law that 
would help State employees meet 
hospital and medical expenses. 
The Legislature, after study of this 
problem, enacted into law Chapter 
628. Under this law, the State 
Employees’ Group Insurance 
Commission awarded the hospital 
and medical contract for 33,000 
employees to Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield. Thus, Massachusetts be- 
came the first State in the Union 
to offer this protection to its 
employees.” 

Sponsored by doctors in their own 
local areas . . . Blue Shield Plans help 
people meet surgical-medical and 
maternity expenses. 








Broad protection. Provides benefits 





for hundreds of operations and for 
many nonsurgical services. 


Low in cost. Blue Shield Plans work 


on a nonprofit basis. 
Easily adapted to welfare programs 





in large or small companies. 

For full facts, contact your local 
Blue Shield Plan, or write Blue 
Shield Commission, Dept. 608, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








BLUE SHIELD. 


® Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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AIR Parcel Post 


keeps wheels turning! 


QUICK-STARTING 

An Air Parcel Post shipment 
is On its speedy way as soon 
as you mail it. . . no delays 
or red tape at either end. 


KEY TO ECONOMY 

For packages of five pounds 
or less, Air Parcel Post is 
your best buy. Send three 
pounds from Denver to 
Detroit for $2.03 ...a 
saving of 21% over the 
next best way. 

Air Parcel Post can go Insured 


or Registered; C.0.D. and 
Special Delivery. 


Published by the Scheduled Airline 
as a public service for the U.S. Post Office 


——£ 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, USE... 


AIR Parcel Post 
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and AIR Mail 
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parable operations in other states find 
their absenteeism runs about half what 
they expect in Los Angeles or Chicago. 
And apparently workers learn faster—at 
least plants using the aircraft industry 
system of “learning curves” in bidding 
on subcontracting jobs say they do. 
Labor costs are figured at 100% on the 
first few units of a new contract. As 
workers learn, costs drop. Arizona plants 
say they'll reach 80% faster than at 
other plants—and in the long run they'll 
go lower. 

In the world of ideas, where there are 
no measuring sticks, there is at least a 
feeling that people are more creative. 
Electronics engineers say the ideas come 
easier. At least one banker from New 
York finds himself writing poetry. 
Whether it’s because there are fewer 
distractions in the way of traffic and 
snow shoveling, or whether life is sim- 
ply freer, Phoenicians say the inhibitions 
wear off. 

There’s no easing up in the inward 
move of people. In fact, more and more 
are coming. The Census Bureau esti- 
mates that by 1965, Arizona’s slightly 
more than 1-million population will 
have swollen to 1.4-million. Arizona 
economists think that’s conservative. 
They're prepared to see a 50% gain in 
the next 10 years. 


Life in the Desert 


All of this stamps Phoenix as a mod- 
ern day growth town—and means its 
people are setting future patterns for 
other cities. In many ways—such as its 
strikingly high percentage of home- 
owners—Phoenix sets an example that 
other cities may not reach for years to 
come. 

It’s a building town. Phoenix has 
more than 60 architectural firms, is lit- 
erally bursting out all over the desert. 
Its architecture is impressive (pictures). 
How much Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
lives and has a school just east of the 
city, has influenced this is debated all 
over town. 

Phoenix has 17 major shopping cen- 
ters now, has at least seven more com- 
ing along. Newer ones are leap-frogging 
older ones, as new residential areas 
open up. One of the newest, Park Cen- 
tral, has space for 4,900 cars. Into it, 
Goldwater's, one of Phoenix’s biggest 
and oldest downtown stores, is moving 
its headquarters. Downtown merchants 
are holding their own, and expanding in 
some cases. But the battle between 
downtown and the shopping center is 
clearly coming to a head in Phoenix. 
¢ Individualists—As customers, too, 
Phoenicians set their own patterns. For 
one thing, they’re homeowners. Build- 
ings is relatively cheap in Phoenix, 
where construction is light and car- 
penters can work 365 days a year. Costs 
may run 15% to 30% less than in 


colder climates. But that doesn’t wholly 
explain why 85% of Phoenix families 
own their own homes—as against slightly 
better than half of all families na- 
tionally. 

Phoenicians live and entertain at 
home, too. The city is studded with 
restaurants and surrounded by top re- 
sorts, like Camelback Inn in Paradise 
Valley and the Wigwam at Litchfield. 
But even there you rarely see formal 
evening dress. Phoenicians concentrate 
on sports coats, the “squaw” dress, and 
things like frozen food (which allow 
housewives time for the swimming pool 
rather than the kitchen). More than 
90% of Phoenix families have one car, 
27% have two. It’s an air-conditioned 
town, with the locally developed evapo- 
rative cooler still dominant, though 
refrigeration is gaining. (Evaporative 
coolers, which simply draw air through 
water-saturated filters, leave you gasp- 
ing when the humidity rises in August.) 

It’s overwhelmingly a middle-class 
city now. Half of its families fall into 
the $4,000-to-$7,000 bracket. A little 
less than 8% have incomes over $10,- 
000. 

These people are heavy users of credit. 
Apparently both newcomers—who buy 
everything from house to refrigerator on 
credit—and old Phoenicians use it. The 
city has 89 small loan companies—and 
the Valley National Bank alone has 
more than 100,000 consumer loans. As 
Chmn. Walter Bimson says, “We pio- 
neered in installment loans and small 
business loans. We had to. In those 
days, there wasn’t anything else in the 
Valley for a bank.” Over 20 years, the 
bank’s losses have run to less than one- 
third of one percent. 

The other side of this picture is that 
bank deposits in the area are low—only 
about $700 per capita as against $1,400 
in California. “People who have money, 
here, have it working—and not in the 
bank.” 
¢ Boosters All—These are the people 
who set the tone of the city. With all 
its tourists—tourism is the fourth larg- 
est industry in the state—Phoenix still 
has no slot machines, no burlesque, and 
very little night club life. And Phoeni- 
cians boost their town in a way that first 
amuses an Easterner, then assumes the 
mark of dedication. This feeling is so 
strong that a businessman gets involved 
in community work—or else. He'll be 
working with the Red Cross, or some 
other community group, or he'll find 
he’s kidded at his club. He may even 
begin to lose business. Arizonians make 
friendship part of their business life, 
and they steer business to a civic worker 
rather than to someone who is not tak- 
ing 
This feeling of working together for 
Phoenix runs through the town—and it 
can be highly effective. Last spring, it 
seemed that the deal to bring Sperry 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL CO.—WITH TWO ROUNDS OF EXPANSION 
COMPLETE—NOW PLANS A THIRD WHICH WILL INCREASE 


PRODUCTION FOR MID-AMERICA ANOTHER 


John Marshall, 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, tells how and 
why his company is 
investing in the future 
of the Midwest 

and Southwest. 





“Less than two years ago Granite City Steel 
completed an $89 million expansion program. 


“Our ingot output has doubled since 1947. 


“Now we are starting another major expan- 
sion to raise ingot production 30% by early 
1958. 

“The first benefits of this new expansion 
program will come late this year with in- 
creased output of hot rolled coils and sheets. 
Greater production of cold rolled steel will 
follow later. 


“We are, in effect, rounding out our produc- 
tion facilities, to bring open hearth capacity 
in line with our rolling mill capacity. 

“As the major basic producer of sheet steel 
located on the Mississippi, we believe it is our 
responsibility to keep pace with the healthy 
industrial growth of Mid-America—and to 
build ahead for the future. 


“For our economy grows on steel. Its produc- 
tion is one of the measures economists use 
to determine how we, as a nation, are doing, 
and where we are likely to go. 

“In location, in transportation, in service, we 


are Mid-America’s steel center — and the 
future of Mid-America looks good to us.” 
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Home Office: Milwaukee 
Atlanta Kansas City 
Baltimore Los Angeles 
Boston New Orleans 


ed: 
Canedian Appraisal Company, Ltd, 











They now have a “moving 
Picture’’ of their fixed assets 


“Your continuous service has preserved our investment in the 
initial American Appraisal report,” writes an eastern client. 
“We now have a ‘moving picture’ of our changing property 
values.”’ 

Buildings and equipment undergo constant physical change. 
Values fluctuate even when there is no physical change. Con- 
tinuous American Appraisal Service records all changes as they 
occur, through periodic reports and on-the-spot examinations 
..-revises values and accrued depreciation periodically. It gives 
management a practical means of property control, reflecting 
costs or values or both. It prevents common errors in property 
accounting. 

One of our representatives will gladly show you how this 
service can be applied to the needs of your business, whether 
for insurance, accounting, taxes or property control. 

Send for our booklet 
“Conti American Appraisal Service.” 
it's yours for the asking. 








The Leader in Property Valuation 


The 
et: ge AMERICAN 


Glevelond Su Leu APPRAISAL 
ee eee Company 


Montreal! and Toronto 


128 Regions 


Since 1896... Largest...Most Widely Used 





“  _. Arizona doesn’t have 
rank after rank of slum 


’ 


apartments and lofts . . .’ 
ARIZONA starts on p. 114 


Rand to town might fall through over 
the question of extending runways at 
the municipal airport so that the B-47s 
Sperry uses for testing could use the 
field. To bridge the gap, a group of 
Phoenix businessmen, big and small, got 
together and raised $650,000 to buy 
the land Sperry wanted to lease. They 
did it in just 72 hours. 


Vil. More Growth 


A growth area’s problems are growth. 
Arizona by and large has none of its 
past to bury. It doesn’t have rank after 
rank of slum apartments and lofts. It 
doesn’t even have much of a legacy of 
race fecling. Phoenix, for example, be- 
gan integrating its schools before the 
Supreme Court decision. 

The West’s historic problem—water 
—probably won’t limit Arizona’s growth. 
It may limit Arizona’s farmers, but not 
light industry. For Arizona farming, 
while it’s fabulously productive—farm- 
ers around Phoenix get triple the U.S. 
average production of cotton per acre— 
uses a lot of water. Farming takes four 
to five acre-feet of water per year. 

But the newcomers and new indus- 
tries coming into the metropolitan 
areas use only about one-third as much 
water as farming. As they come in, they 
push the farmers out into new areas. 
So Phoenix and Tucson might be able 
to triple their populations—and actually 
ease the pressure on water supplies while 
doing so. 
e¢ The Real Thing—As Arizona busi- 
nessmen see it, the problem is to keep 
up with growth. They’re matching new 
jobs with new homes, new schools, new 
roads. Dr. Richard Harvill at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, for example, expects 
the school’s enrollment to triple by 
1970—and Phoenix businessmen expect 
Arizona State College just outside 
Phoenix will get the undergraduate and 
graduate engineering schools they’re de- 
manding. 

They think the growth will go on. 
“This isn’t like the Florida land boom. 
There are real things—real homes and 
real jobs—behind this growth.” The de- 
fense plants, and defense contracts, look 
more and more permanent as the U.S. 
builds its defenses. Businessmen don’t 
discount the problems: “We'll have to 
raise more than $2-billion in the next 
10 years just to create jobs and homes 
for people coming in.” But they see no 
sign that Arizona is going to stop grow- 
ing. END 
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Exhibit courtesy The Chase Manhattan Bank 


Open-and-Shut Case 


Manhattan’s first water system, with its wooden mains and crude gate 
valves, was a triumph of its times. 

But it just couldn’t serve everyone at once; in fact, each subscriber was 
assigned a specific, limited period of use. Subtract the leakage along the 
way, and... weil, there were better systems to come. 

Business Week came along, for example, with an almost leak-proof 
system for piping advertising to business management. Because it was 
never meant to serve everyone, it reaches management men with the full 
pressure of an all-business editorial content... delivered with a fre- 


quency, a clarity, and a freshness that keep the valves open all along 


the line. 

Business Week delivers over twice as much business information as any 
other general, general-business, or news magazine ...and over twice 
the business advertising, too. It’s an open-and-shut case... 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
Member—Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Producers of piping, tubing, valves, and fittings 
consistently place more pages of advertising in 
Business Week than in any other magazine 
in its field. Advertisers in 1955: 
Aluminum Co. of America 

(Alcoa Div.) 
American Chain & Cable Co. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp, 
Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Bundy Tubing Co. 


Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
(Wolverine Tube Div.) 


Crane Co. 

Jenkins Brothers 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


National Cylinder Gas Co. 
(Tube-Turns, Inc.) 


William Power Co., The 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co, 

Transamerica Corp. 
(General Metals Corp.) 


Source; Publishers Information Bureau 
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“Trucks 


to do more jobs! 





. 


New 10000 Series model with Triple-Torque tandem (left) rated up to 32,000 
lbs. G.V.W., 50,000 lbs. G.C.W. New model 3104 half-ton Pickup (above). 


Just name the job—and 
there’s a new Chevrolet 
truck built to do it better! Whether you haul gro- 
ceries or gravel, deliver milk or concrete by the mix- 
erful, you’ll find a model that’s practically made to 
order to save you money. 

There are more new Chevrolet trucks to do 
more jobs than ever before! They go right on up 
to giant 10000 Series trucks with Triple-Torque 
tandem—rated up to 32,000 Ibs. G.V.W., up to 
50,000 Ibs. G.C.W. 


And every single model in the line brings you new 


higher horsepower to increase your efficiency and 
cut your time per trip. Modern, short-stroke V8’s 
are standard in L.C.F. and heavy-duty models, 
an extra-cost option in all others. Trucks in the two 
top series are powered by the new 322-cubic-inch 
Loadmaster V8 that develops a hefty 195 h.p.—or 
210 h.p. with extra-cost optional equipment. Four 
sweet-running sixes all bring you more power, too. 


Stop by your dealer’s and see the most powerful 
and versatile Chevrolet trucks ever built. There’s 
one just right for your job. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











Seal 


ee uper filer 


Why take 8S steps when four 


You can reduce file operating costs at least 25% 
by installing SUPER-FILER 


e Eliminate lost motion and you make 
work easier. Not only that, but you 
speed it up. You get more work done. 


And that reduces cost 


This is the story of Super-Filer, the 
Mechanized File that's been adopted 
is standard filing equipment by thou- 


sands of businesses 


Pull open a Super-Filer drawer and its 
unique swing front spreads the contents 
in a V and makes everything instantly 


accessible. No fooling with compressors. 


No shifting of file folders back and 
forth. You just turn the contents like 
the pages of a book to the folder you 
want. And then you take out a letter 
or drop one in. 


The simple operation of filing or finding 
a letter in Super-Filer, checked by stop 
watch, takes only half as long as with 
a conventional rigid-front file. That’s 
because Super-Filer automatically and 
mechanically does four of the eight 
steps a file clerk has to take with a rigid- 
front file. By thus simplifying work, 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal! business furniture is a GOOD investment 


do it better? 


Super-Filer, the Mechanized File, re- 


duces over-all filing costs at least 25%. 


There's one sure way to prove the sav- 
ings Super-Filer makes possible for you. 
See it demonstrated and then try it out 
in your own office. You'll find Super- 
Filer on the floor of your local GF show- 
room. The address is shown in your 
phone book. Just call the GF dealer or 
branch — or write The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department B -67, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. © GF 1956 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





ECONOMICS 





When a Boom Peaks Out... 


@ Do you keep the economy growing by fighting 


inflation? A new book by a Maryland professor says this pol- 


icy leads instead to stagnation. 


@ Or do you try to get people to save less, spend 
more? Daniel Hamberg says this is how to keep the economy 
from stalling when investment exceeds the growth rate. 


@ Growth, says Hamberg, is essentially unstable, but 
wise economic policy can ease its pains. 


The economic optimist today bases 
his faith on two major ideas: — 

The old business cycle is a thing of 
the past. It has given way to a new pat- 
tern in which adjustments occur sepa- 
rately in different sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

This year, autos and housing are 
down, yet the general economy stays 
up, rolls through an adjustment. Next 
year, some other sector may have to 
take its lumps. Yet the over-all econ- 
omy will still be stable. This stability 
results from the thick cushion of gov- 
ernment spending, from flexible govern- 
ment budget and monetary policies, 
from built-in economic stabilizers, from 
a great upsurge in capital spending that 
is impervious to short-term swings in 
business. 

The new economy is set for growth. 
Population is rising. Technology keeps 
improving. New scientific discoveries 
change old industries, create new ones. 
The capital spending wave—with its 
heavy emphasis on expenditures for re- 
search and development—ensures that 
growth will continue. And this power- 
ful growth factor enswes that diver- 
gences from the long uptrend will be 
very moderate. 
¢ Fear of Heights—Yet, whenever the 
U.S. economy pauses~as it’s doing now 
—even optimists feel the gnawing of 
old worries. For most American busi- 
nessmen, these worries stem from one 
great traumatic experience—the wild 
bull market and crash of 1929. Sidney 
Rolfe, economist of the C.I.T. Corp., 
labels this recurrent anxiety complex 
“acrophobia”—a morbid fear of heights. 

Once again you can hear business 
pessimists—supported by many economic 
historians and business-cycle theorists— 
keening their old mournful chants, 
such as “The Tree Doesn’t Grow to 
the Sky,” “What Goes Up Must Come 
Down,” and “Remember the Last New 
Era.” These sour strains clash with the 
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pure music of last year’s economic 
growth theme. 

¢ New Prophet—At this juncture, a 
new book by Prof. Daniel Hamberg, 
of the University of Maryland—Eco- 
nomic Growth and Instability (Norton, 
$5)—has just made a timely appearance. 
Hamberg’s book makes an effort to 
harmonize the apparently discordant 
themes of the growth bulls and the 
business-cycle bears. For growth and 
the business cycle, he holds, are organi- 
cally related—in a free society, growth 1s 
itself the cause of instability. 

Yet, though some degree of insta- 
bility is the inevitable price of growth, 
that price need not bankrupt the econ- 
omy. Wise economic policy, Hamberg 
suggests, can minimize it. 

Hamberg’s book, though a work in 
pure theory, contains much that directly 
bears on the U.S. economy in 1956. 
It may go far to account for the strik- 
ing difference between our sluggish, un- 
stable prewar economy and our ex- 
uberant, stable postwar economy. 
¢ Rationalizing—To the consternation 
of most depression-reared economists, 
our postwar “new model” economy has 
been distinguished by rapid growth, 
high employment, relatively slight in- 
flationary tendencies, and remarkably 
mild recessions that have shown little 
tendency to snowball. 

This performance of the postwar 
economy, Hamberg’s study makes clear, 
was no fluke. Using profound and com- 
plicated tools of economic analysis de- 
veloped in recent years—particularly by 
a British economist, Roy Harrod, and 
an American, Evsey Domar—Hamberg 
offers a rational explanation for our 
postwar buoyance and stability. 

But, using the same analytical tools, 
Hamberg can explain the stagnationist 
phase of the 1930s—whose ghost, he 
suggests, does well still to haunt us. 
For Hamberg doesn’t see our present 
economy as necessarily depression-proof. 


It’s certainly not immune to blunders 
of government policy or to over- 
ambitious investment programs of busi- 
ness. 

¢ Kinds of Investment—The core 
Hamberg’s analysis of growth and in- 
stability lies in his treatment of invest- 
ment, which he splits into two types 
—“autonomous” and “induced.” 

Autonomous investment he defines 
as investment that is independent of 
growth in sales or output. It comes 
chiefly from: 

¢ The discovery of new techniques 
of production—like the assembly line— 
which cut production costs. 

¢ The development of new prod- 
ucts—such as autos or TV sets—which 
may create new markets or simply bid 
away the market for already existing 
products and, in the process, create 
growth. 

¢ The development of new re- 
sources—such as petroleum or uranium 
—which are usually stimulated by some 
technological advance. 

¢ Population growth and migra- 
tion—which can justify increasing in- 
vestment in housing and public utility 
construction. 

e War and growing national se- 
curity requirements—which may neces- 
sitate expansion of plant and equipment 
to produce military goods. 
¢« Waves of Innovations—Except in 
periods of war, however, the main ele- 
ment in autonomous investment, Ham- 
berg thinks, is the growth in human 
knowledge and technology. And in- 
novational investment is the great pro- 
genitor of economic progress. 

Nevertheless, the growth that in- 
novational investment creates is likely 
to be unstable—because the big, funda- 
mental innovations have always come 
in great waves that, in time, exhausted 
themselves, thereby leading to periods 
of stagnation until a new innovational 
wave again drove the economy forward. 

Since the latter part of the 18th 
Century, we’ve had three such waves, 
each of them lasting about 50 years. As 
Simon Kuznets of Johns Hopkins dates 
them, the first wave—the cotton textiles, 
iron, steam power cycle—lasted from 
1787 to 1842. The second—based on 
the building of the railroads—went from 
1842 to 1897. The third—created by 
electricity and the automobile—started 
in 1898, probably ended a couple of 
years ago. 

Now we seem to have entered a new, 
long innovational cycle. This may be, 
broader than any of its predecessors, 
for it’s based not on one or two major 
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MARKEM 


solved these 
marking problems 





plastic novelties 
in three colers 


Imprinting plastic “give-aways” 
on a hand press proved slow, 
poor in quality. Markem 
suggested their 45A machine. 
Quality improved immediately, 
production jumped to 45 a 
minute per color run. 
Result was better 












odd shapes... from lollipop 
\ sticks to solenoids 


\p Object size, shape or 
irregularity often makes 
efficient marking a real 

problem. Markem's 
45AG machine is proving 
remarkably versatile for 
marking plumbing 
fixtures, automotive parts 
and ignition coils . . . 
lollipop sticks, recessed 
lids and brushes. 

Well worth investigating 
for any difficult job. 









fishing rod imprinting 





Advantages of directly imprinting 

products ore typified by a manufacturer 
who had been using decals on his fishing 
rods. A Markem 61A machine now 

| imprints 600-700 rods per hour, of 
varying diameters and length 

Markem Method saves him time and 

money, keeps pace with production. 











Compare your 


or package marking with the 
Markem Method. Write Markem 
Machine Co., Keene 33, N. H. 
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” .. Hamberg finds recent Federal Reserve Board top-of- 


the-boom strategy to have been exactly wrong . . . 


innovations but upon a flood of them. 
They owe their origin to fresh dis- 
coveries in nuclear physics, organic and 
inorganic chemistry, electronics, engi- 
neering, and the other physical sciences, 
and to new product developments in vir- 
tually every industrial sector. 

This new wave, which probably dates 
from 1953, would seem to have at least 
a decade still to go until it passes 
through its prosperity phase—if the pat- 
tern of past long cycles means anything. 
During prosperity phases of a long in- 
novation cycle, recessions may occur 
but they're likely to be moderate. 
¢ Another Investment Urge—Only a 
part of investment is innovational, how- 
ever. The greater part of investment in 
any given year is what Hamberg calls 
“induced” investment—that is, imvest- 
ment that represents a response to 
increases in the demand for existing 
products. Those increases in demand 
may be actual or merely anticipated. ‘To 
capture what they conceive to be a 
growing market for their products and 
to keep their unit costs of production 
from rising too steeply, industries are 
induced to boost their investments in 
plant and equipment. 

In the past, Hamberg finds, induced 
investment has been ‘highly volatile. 
When it has risen, it has carried the 
economy up with it; when it dropped, 
it was a basic cause of recession and 
stagnation. 

Hamberg’s study concentrates upon 
the problem of explaining these swings 
in induced investment—which are basic 
factors in causing or curbing economic 
growth. 
¢ The Whys of It—His explanation is 
this: 

An economy has a maximum or “nat- 
ural” growth rate that is determined 
by increases in the labor force and by 
technological progress. The economy 
can increase its real output—assuming 
that it’s already functioning at a full 
employment level—only by adding more 
hands or improving techniques. 

But there is nothing in the natural 
growth rate that guarantees that peo- 
ple will actually save and invest the 
sums of money required to produce 
economic growth at this maximum rate. 
They may save and invest too little or 
too much. Paradoxically, if they try to 
save and invest too much—to achieve, 
in other words, a growth rate beyond 
the natural ability of the economy—that 
will cause economic stagnation. 

This is because excess saving, seen 
the other way round, will mean too lit- 
tle consumption. And excess invest- 
ment will create over-capacity. As idle 
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capacity spreads through the economy, 
unemployment will grow. And as re- 
turns from past investments shrink, 
new investment will fall off. In such a 
situation, the economy will stagnate. 

But when planned saving and invest- 
ment are lower than the economy's 
maximum growth rate, the economy 
tends to be exuberant. Existing plant 
and equipment are used intensively, 
and profits are high. The underlying 
trend of the economy is inflationary, 
for people are spending too much, sav- 
ing too little, and there isn’t capacity 
to produce all they want. 

In this situation, saving again be- 
comes a virtue—a necessity for freeing 
more of the nation’s resources for the 
production of capital goods and thereby 
bringing the economy closer to its max- 
imum growth rate. As the level of sav- 
ing and investment rises toward the 
level required to achieve maximum 
growth, inflationary pressures weaken 
and disappear—because demand is re- 
strained, capacity enlarged. 
¢ Two Ways to Go—While the econ- 
omy is in its exuberant phase—particu- 
larly if this phase is also accompanied 
by heavy innovational investment—re- 
cessions, commonly caused by excess 
inventories—are likely to be short and 
mild, and they may be restricted to a 
few sectors of the economy. 

But if saving and investment grow 
too much, they may go beyond the 
maximum growth rate that is made 
possible by additions to the labor force 
or technological progress. When that 
happens, the economy once again faces 
the danger of a reversal of trend, a 
swing toward stagnation and deflation. 
¢ Government’s Role—Whenever that 
threatens to happen, says Hamberg, 
the aim of government policy should 
be to make people save less, spend 
more. Otherwise, a failure of demand 
for final products will cause inventories 
to pile up, excess capacity to appear. 

Thus, Hamberg finds recent Federal 
Reserve Board top-of-the-boom strategy 
to have been exactly wrong. By restrict- 
ing the money supply and tightening 
credit, the Fed is hampering demand 
at a time when signs of over-capacity 
are showing up and when inflationary 
pressures have abated. The Fed’s recent 
policies, he thinks, have increased the 
risk that growth would turn to stagna- 
tion. 

But it’s Hamberg’s hope that the 
halt or reversal of the economy’s growth 
trend will be moderate and short- 
lived—because of the strong, long-term 
wave of expansion resulting from inno- 
vational investment. ENO 
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Ever see one of the old elevators you raised or lowered by 
pulling on a rope running through the car? It took muscle- 
power to reach your floor. But today, you get there fast and 
smoothly at the touch of an electronic button—thanks to 
new developments in engineering, and special steels. 


Modern high-speed elevators require strong, rugged alloy 
steels for gears and critical parts . . . cold rolled steels for 
vital control units . . . lustrous stainless steel for panels and 
trim of lasting beauty . . . and fine tool and die steels for 
cutting and forming metal parts to exact size and shape. 
Thesearesome of the special pur pose steelsmadeby Crucible. 

Better Steel—Lower Cost— At Crucible, the search for 
new, improved steels—methods of reducing production 
costs—is continuous. It will help make tomorrow’s products 
a reality. Crucible Steel Company of America, The Oliver 
Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 








R/M Poly-V' Drive 
Delivers More Power in Less Space! 


No other belt drive can deliver as much power in the 
same space. It’s R/M’s patented Poly-V* Drive devel- 
oped by R/M engineers after years of research. This 
totally new concept in power transmission delivers up 
to 50% more power than a conventional V-belt drive of 
equal width. 


Unique design accounts for the unusual power capacity 
of R/M Poly-V Drive. A single, endless belt with paral- 
lel V-ribs runs on sheaves specially designed to mate 
precisely with the belt ribs. The uniform pull of this 
single unit belt distributes drive load evenly over the 
full width of the sheave . . . gives higher horsepower 
capacity per inch of drive width than ever before 
possible. 

There are many advantages in this space saving drive 
. . . Poly-V has eliminated the matching problems of 
multiple V-belt drives, greatly increased the life ex- 
pectancy of belts and sheaves and maintains more con- 
stant speed ratios under all loads. Just two cross sections 









MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


of Poly-V meet every heavy duty power requirement 
. .. costly belt and sheave inventories are kept to a new 
low! R/M Poly-V Belts have strength members of 
superior synthetic cords, are oil-proof, non-spark and 
heat resistant. 


Let an R/M representative demonstrate how you can 
improve your power transmission applications . . . get 
“More Use per Dollar” . . . with R/M Poly-V Drive. 
Contact R/M .. . or write for Poly-V* Drive Bulletin 
#6638. 


CONDOR V-BELTS - R/M SUPER-POWER V-BELTS 


Write for Bulletin #6868 on the 
complete line of Condor V-Belts 
for regular service on conventional 
V-belt drives. Also write for Bulletin 
#6628 on R/M Super-Power V-Belts 
with 40% more Horsepower capac- 
ity where needed. 

















*Poly-V is a registered Raybestos-Manhattan Trademark RM 608 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Algeria today is a millstone around France’s neck. 
The war there is diverting financial resources and 
manpower to a territory that can never again be 


an economic asset to France. 


In France, economists and businessmen are look- 
ing beyond Algeria. They are planning to build a 
modern economy based on: 


Growth industries, such as petroleum, and... 


Better use of France’s rich farmland. 


France: Down but Not Out 


e Gross investment—20% of GNP 
in 1965, compared with 18% in 1954. 


With France bogged down in the 
costly and apparently fruitless Algerian 
struggle, Paris is the last place today 
you would expect to find mvch opti- 
mism about the future. From French 
politicians and political observers you 
get little but gloomy forebodings—about 
the end of France as a world power and 
the disasters that will befall France 
itself if Algeria is lost. 

But out of Paris this week came a 
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rosy forecast of the French economy 
10 years hence. In a report entitled 
Perspectives of the French Economy 
in 1965, the government’s chief plan- 
ning agency (Commissariat General au 
Plan) made these projections: 

e Gross national product—63% 
above 1954 (the base year). 

e Industrial production—up 77%. 

¢ Agricultural output—up 25%. 

e Personal consumption—up 60%. 


¢ Food for Argument—Economists, 
both French and foreign, can be ex- 
pected to quarrel with some of these 
projections, perhaps even with one of 
the basic assumptions—that productiv- 
ity will rise in France by 4% a year. 
(The report includes a second set of 
projections based on an average of 3% 
productivity increase, but states that 
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GERLINGER FLEET “Job-Proved” for POPE s TALBOT FLEET 


6 Gerlinger Material Carriers x7 million board 
feet x 32 ships a year . . . quite a figure for the 
Pope & Talbot Lumber yard at St. Helens, Ore- 
gon, but certainly no problem. The Gerlingers 
solved that! 

Here's why H. J. Olsen, plant manager, is so 
enthusiastic: “We ship lumber all over the 
world and an using Gerlingers with our 
new process of packaging lumber to s up 
loading. Today we are cutting 5 to 10 days 
olf of Pope & Talbot's own fleet 
turn arounds (round trip via 
Panama Canal from Oregon to 
East Coast ports and return).. 

a real savings when it costs 
approximately $2,000 a day to 
operate a lumber vessel.” 


ERICK 


Compressors 
Make Dry Ice 
With New Economy 


The Colorado CO, Corp. produces 
up to 50 tons of solid carbon dioxide 
daily in its $2%-million plant near 
Las Animas, Colo. 

The gas, obtained from wells 5 miles 
away, is condensed, subcooled, and 
solidified at 109 degrees below zero F. 
with a new Frick-engineered cycle op- 
erating at very economical pressures. 

Practically all the mechanical equip- 
ment in the plant was furnished and 


installed by Frick Company. Another 
example of the COMPLETE engineering 
service that is yours when you purchase 
Frick air conditioning, ice making, quick 
freezing or other refrigerating equip- 
ment. Let us quote you now on your 
requirements. 
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the higher rate is the more likely.) 

Talk, though, with some of France’s 
leading economists and some of its top 
businessmen, and you will find that 
most of them share the same optimistic 
outlook for the long run. In fact, 
among the economists, you will find 
some who say that the sooner France 
gets out of North Africa and concen- 
trates its resources on the French econ- 
omy, the better it will be for France. 

They argue that France has now 
been at war almost continuously for 17 
years. First there was World War II, 
then Indo-China, and now North 
Africa, with the 10 years of colonial 
struggle costing up to 10% of national 
income in some years—in economic 
terms, a completely fruitless effort. 

There are only two things these peo- 
ple really fear: 

¢ Violent political repercussions 
inside France, perhaps upsetting the 
Fourth Republic if Algeria is lost by 
military defeat. 

e Another bout of inflation—some- 
thing that’s already threatening the 
steady progress made by the French 
economy since 1951-52. 
¢ Postwar Gains—In justifying their 
long-range optimism, the economists 
and businessmen point to the consider- 
able gains made by the French econ- 
omy during the past four or five years 
—to the over-all growth in production 
and the rapid increase of productivity. 
They stress even more the specific signs 
of health in the French economy: 

¢ New industries such as petro- 
leum, chemicals, and electronics are 
expanding as rapidly as anywhere in 
Europe. Unlike the older industries 
that are dominated by small units, the 
newer ones are in the hands of bi 
companies with access to plenty of 
capital. 

¢ Technology in the newer indus- 
tries is right up with the best in the 
world. This is one of the reasons why 
some French industries do so well in 
export markets. For example, the 
Dutch, who have one of Europe’s most 
completely electrified rail systems, re- 
gard French electric locomotives as the 
best on the Continent. 

¢ The heavy investment made in 
basic industries under the Monnet Plan 
in the early postwar years has given 
France a modern transport system, elec- 
tric power system, and steel industry. 

e France’s oversized retail distri- 
bution system is less of a burden on the 
economy now than in the early postwar 
years. (About 100,000 new retail shops 
grew up during the black market days.) 
Though consumption has expanded 
considerably since 1952, there has been 
no increase in the number of shops. 
In fact, some 5,000 individual units 
have been merged into chains. 

¢ Productivity in agriculture has 
been climbing fairly rapidly over the 
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Alcoa’ Aluminum 
Makes Morro Bay Steam Plant 
Both Beautiful and Practical 


On the California Coast, at Morro Bay, stands this massive new generating 
plant . . . completely clad with Alcoa Aluminum. It is an outstanding example 
of the “new look”’ in industrial buildings made possible by Alcoa Aluminum. 

Much of its architectural interest and striking good looks has been achieved 
by the way fluted aluminum facing has been applied to intersecting masses. 
This facing was applied directly to steel girts. The light weight of this alumi- 
num wall system pays off in reduced dead load and minimum foundation 
requirements. Rapid erection permitted interior work to begin much sooner. 

Even though subjected to salt spray from the Pacific, this Alcoa Aluminum 
facing will retain its beauty and resistance to corrosion. For suggestions on 
how Alcoa Aluminum can provide you with attractive, low-cost buildings, 
write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1889-F Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Your Guide to the Best 


in Aluminum Valve 








Sig: ALCOA HOUR ALUMINUM 


TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA BUILDING SHEET 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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DOUGLAS SELECTS LINK 


TO BUILD FIRST DC-8 JET SIMULATOR 


oe ne NERO Bee rome 
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AERONAUTICAL SYSTEMS 


have made vital contributions to the progress of jet avia- 
tion and its expansion into the civil transport field. Many 
have won recognition as the finest in the industry, bench 
marks of American technology. 

Whole generations of airmen, for instance, have 
been trained in flight simulators developed and produced 
by Link, pioneer of on-the-ground flight training. This 
GPE Company has delivered over 800 jet flight simu- 
lators—more than all other manufacturers put together. 
It has just been selected, on the basis of superior tech- 
nology and equipment, to produce America’s first simu- 
lators for jet air liners. Link-developed DC Computer 
Systems in Link supersonic simulators are the only ones 
meeting the needs of these advanced aircraft. 

Equally dominant are the gyro-magnetic compass 
systems of Kearfott, another GPE Company. This com- 
pany’s new lightweight J-4 Compass System weighs only 
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General Precision Laboratory Incorporated ¢ 
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18 pounds. Yet it provides accurate heading information 
at all latitudes, is rugged enough to maintain its high ac- 
curacy despite the jolts and speeds of jet flight. The Air 
Force has just selected it as standard for all new fighter 
craft. Kearfott’s N-1 Compass System has been the navi- 
gational standard for Air Force bombers for 5 years. 


Still another member of the GPE Group, General 
Precision Laboratory, has developed and is currently 
making quantity deliveries of the most advanced airborne 
navigation systems in use. These GPL systems, which 
are self-contained and fully automatic, have flown mil- 
lions of operational miles with unprecedented accuracy. 
Their adaptations to civilian jet needs—-GPL’s RADAN 
Systems—are expected to make equally far reaching con- 
tributions to the commercial jet transport field—in the 
way of increased safety, fuel economy, passenger conven- 
ience and efficient use of limited air space. 


These are but some of the accomplishments in avia- 
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THE GPE GROUP Ampro Corporation ®@ 
Kearfott Company, Inc. ®@ Librascope, Incorporated @ 

Pleasantville Instrument Corporation ¢@ 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. ®@ 


Askania Regulator Company @ 
The Griscom-Russell Company 
Link Aviation, Inc. @ 
Precision Technology, Inc. @ 

The Strong Electric Corporation ®@ 


tion for which GPE Companies, working in conjunction 
with the Armed Services, are responsible. Librascope, an 
important member of the Group, produces outstanding 
instruments and equipment for the field. Librascope’s 
computers, its highly advanced equipment for photo- 
reconnaissance work and photogrammetric equipment 
for the interpretation of photo data, its periscopes, pilot 
and navigator finders, are all leaders. Several GPE Com- 
panies are deeply involved in inertial guidance, guided 
missile projects and certain nuclear power applications. 

In all GPE achievements in the numerous industries 
in which the companies work, GPE Coordinated Preci- 
sion Technology plays an important part by inter-relating 
the wide range of skills and resources of the Group. This 
operating policy, and each company’s unremitting in- 
sistence on highest quality, are major reasons for the fre- 
quency with which GPE systems and equipment continue 
to set standards in their fields. 
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Bizzelle Cinema Supply Corporation @ 
@ The Hertner Electric Company ¢ 
]. E. McAuley Mfg.Co. @ 


National Theatre Supply 
SEC-o-matic Corporation @ 


Shand and Jurs Co. 
Theatre Equipment Contracts Corporation 





Bludworth Marine 
International Projector Corporation 


GPL ii-TV camera with 
remote control of iris 
aperture and lens opti- 
cal focus. Vernier con- 
trol of focus regardless 
of lens focal length. Ny- 
lon gear drives give 
quiet, positive action; 
local contro! of camera 


Mounted for indoor use 
with remote contro! of 
pan and tilt, GPL ii-TV 
camera provides 360° 
camera viewing and 
90° tilt. Position accu- 
rately indicated on con- 
trol box. 


Outdoor unit; weather- 
proof under all condi- 
tions; permits full 360° 
camera viewing, 90° 
tilt, Heavy-duty remote 
pan and tilt unit 
equipped with solenoid 
brakes to prevent drift, 
regardless of wind 


“ .. they are more afraid of 
stagnation than they are of 
‘dirigisme’ . . .” 
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past few years. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture is set to launch a new agricul- 
tural service program based largely on 
Dutch experience. 

¢ Some Skepticism—Ihere are some 
French economists who believe that 
even with further progress along all 
these lines, France won't be able to 
catch up economically with countries 
like Britain and Germany. They point 
to the fact that French production and 
distribution still is based far too much 
on small units. For example, in France 
about 40% of the economically active 
persons still are self-employed, com- 
pared with 30% in Belgium, 22% in 


Sweden, 20% in the U.S., 10% in 
Britain. 

It’s this fact, plus the fact that in 
terms of government welfare benefits 
France is the most socialized country 
in the west, that has led one French 
economist to describe his country as a 
“largely socialist society reposing on 
an economy which is iargely pre-capital- 
ist.” 
¢ Shopkeeper Revolt—It’s the survival 
of so many small units in the French 
economy that explains the strength 
behind the Poujadist movement. The 
shopkeepers and small businessmen 
who back this movement want to 
freeze French society and the French 
economy right where it is. So far 
as the movement has an economic ob- 
jective, it’s to build a corporate state 
(which might somewhat resemble that 
of Mussolini’s) and thus maintain the 
small businessman’s influence indefi- 
nitely. 

In the face of this situation, a num- 
ber of French economists believe that 
the only way to speed the transforma- 
tion of the French economy is for the 
government to channel investment into 
the new growth industries and grad- 
ually to force the small units out of busi- 
ness. They are far more afraid of stag- 
nation than of “dirigisme”—the French 
brand of government control. 

As they see the future, the loss of 
Algeria—and the breaking of France’s 
close economic ties with the whole of 
North Africa—is bound to bring eco- 
nomic advantages to France. 

That’s not just because the French 
government would no longer have to 
carry the present heavy administrative 
and military costs. It’s also because (1) 
the investment that goes into North 
Africa would then be available for 
France, and (2) trade with North Af- 
rica (and with the whole French Un- 
ion for that matter) is highly artificial— 


also available. 


velocity. 


Complete Remote Control 


with GPL |77-7V 


GPL’s industrial-institutional closed-circuit TV system 


There's 1i- TV closed-circuit equipment to fit every industrial “seeing” 
problem. And GPL’s skilled application engineers will be glad to help 
you select the system best suited to your need. 


GPL u-TV is designed, built and engineered by men who have 
the highly specialized skills required to produce top quality equipment. 
Every piece in the ii- TV System reflects GPL’s extensive experience in 
the production of high performance television systems to meet the rigid 
standards of the Armed Services and broadcasting studios. 


Investigate the bright, clear picture, rugged construction, depend- 
ability and all-around economy of the outstanding GPL ii- TV System. 
Compare—and you'll see that nothing is more economical than the best. 


Dangerous processes of any 
kind can be closely controlled 
in complete safety with GPL 
ii-TV. System's remote con- 
trol features are equally 
effective in countless other 
industrial applications. 


For further information, or application engineering assistance, write or contact: 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY 


INCORPORATED 
PLEASANTVILLE. NEW YORK 





&@ SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Why West Faun Ebretiie 
can Help you to Aocite a plant 


Whether your project is large or sma!] — whether 
it is manufacturing, warehousing, or research, we 
can give you the FACTS you need about locations 
in our service area. 


We have these FACTS because our business of sup- 
plying electric service takes us not merely through 
a town but into practically every home, farm, store, 
factory, and business office in our service area. 
It’s a big thriving region of 29,000 square miles in 
the five mid-eastern states of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Virginia, and Ohio. 


We keep up-to-date on all the FACTS upon 
which sound plant location decisions depend. 
Buildings and sites are available in the com- 
munities and planned industrial districts of our 
service area. Many of the communities are 
ready now with plans and funds to build and 
finance plants. 


Tell us what you want. Your inquiry will be 
treated in full confidence. Phone our Area Devel- 
opment Department (WH 4-3740) or mail the 
coupon below. 











The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 


West Penn Electric System 


West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me information 
about available buildings and sites, and the 








assistance offered by you and the communities 
in your area. 


Name ond Title. 





Firm 





Address. 
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Now...Electrouce we 
for your weights! 


... bringing you TOLEDO accuracy 
wherever you want it 
in the form you want it! 


Weight data can now go anywhere... in 
the form most useful to you . . . through To- 
ledo’s remarkable new electronic system of re- 

mote data handling. Even though the weights originate in pro- 
duction, inspection, testing, shipping or receiving, the weight 
data travels instantly for remote digital recording in the form 
and location that best suits your needs. This greatly extends the 
capabilities of TOLEDOmation and assures for you maximum 
weight cost control and usability of weight data. 













This Toledo cabinet inter- 
locks 22 scales in an anto- 
ic batching 


NEW AUTOMATIC BATCH 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
... with Remote Digital 
Weight Recording 






@ Through TOLEDOmation all ingredi- 
ents are fed into successive batches in 
proper sequence, including operation of 
gates and feeders. In addition, ali dials 
are automatically scanned and the digital 
weight data is recorded on an electric 
typewriter for each batch. 















SEND FOR BOOKLET ON NEW TOLEDO REMOTE DIGITAL 
WEIGHTS ... Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohice 


TOLEDO “‘scaies 
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with France paying about 25% above 
world prices for the products it buys, 
and selling its goods at about 30% 
above world prices. They think that 
only the older industries such as _tex- 
tiles (which account for about 25% 
of France’s exports to the French Un- 
ion) would be hurt if this protectionist 
system collapses. 

¢ Government Opposition—Not all 
French economists go the whole way 
with this analysis of what needs to be 
done to really modernize the French 
economy. For one thing, there is oppo- 
sition to the idea that the government 
must move in to see that investment is 
put into the right spots. Some French 
economists believe that this can be 
achieved without dirigisme if France 
opens up its economy to competition 
by: (1) fixing the exchange rate for the 
franc at a realistic level, and (2) grad- 
ually tearing down the present system of 
protection, which is based on the high- 
est import restrictions of any country 
in Europe, plus a system of export sub- 
sidies. 

¢ Inflation—As for the short-term out- 
look, what worries French economists, 
businessmen, and bankers is inflation, 
and the possibility that it will check the 
steady growth of the past few years. 
This week the government was talking 
about imposing price controls. 

It’s the Algerian struggle that is 
bringing the ‘inflationary threat. On 
the one hand, there is the budgetary 
problem of financing the tremendous 
cost of military operations there. On 
the other hand, there is the growing 
pressure of wage inflation as a labor 
pinch develops in some of the key in- 
dustries. This is largely due to the 
withdrawal of labor—both French re- 
servists who are being called up for Al- 
gerian service and native Algerians who 
are leaving industries, such as steel, 
to join the fight against the French. 

The Bank of France is keeping a 
sharp eye on these trends, is consider- 
ing the possibility of new regulations 
that would restrict consumer credit for 
autos. (The bulk of consumer credit 
in France is used for car purchases.) 
¢ Faith in the Franc—The big danger, 
if inflation gets out of hand, would 
be a loss of the Frenchman’s confidence 
in the franc. During the past few years 
of price stability, personal savings have 
been rising at a healthy rate—something 
that France badly needs if the economy 
is to keep on growing. 

The fear of inflation already has had 
its effect on the value of the franc in 
foreign currency markets. During the 
spring the free market rate dropped to 
400 to the dollar (the official rate is 
350). And apparently the only thing 
that is keeping the franc below 380 
today is the heavy spending by forei 
tourists, especially dollar spending ; 


Americans. END 
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Western Europe’s demand for en- 
ergy will rise steadily during the next 4. 


20 years, so... 


...capital investment to develop “'s 
more fully the area's energy resources 


will be big, but... 


...fuel imports to fill the gap be- 
tween demand and domestic energy 
output will also cost a lot. 


Millions of tons, coal equivalent 
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Geusiness weex 


Power for Western Europe 


In any language, $215-biilion is a 
pretty penny. 

But if Western Europe is to fill its 
growing energy needs (top chart), that’s 
about the amount it will have to spend 
over the next 20 vears for domestic 
energy development and imports of oil 
and coal. 

This is the financial highlight of an 
energy report just issued by a special 
commission of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. The 
commission interviewed fuel and power 
ministries in OEEC’s 17 member 
countries, got reports from major oil 
companies and the Coal & Steel Com- 
munity, and consulted a cross section 
of experts. 

Of the $215-billion expenditure, an 
estimated $145-billion will go for en- 
crgy development within Western Eu- 
rope. 

OEEC puts Western Europe’s 
investment in expanding its own energy 
resources last vear at around $5-billion. 
By 1975, OEEC says, this annual out- 
lay will reach $9.4-billion. 

e The Beginning—But over the next 
two decades Western Europe will still 
have to spend about $70-billion for coal 
and oil imports, OEEC estimates. Ris- 
ing energy requirements—to sustain 
economic growth—are sure to outpace 
Europe’s best efforts to supply its own 
energy. Last year, Western Europe 
paid out $1.9-billion for these im- 
ports. OEEC predicts that by 1975 this 
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figure will reach $5.2-billion annually. 
¢ Import Snag—The real problem 
ahead is the sharp rise in imports (BW- 
Mar.17°56,p140). You can see the first 
signs of this in the announcement that 
the U.S. coal industry is setting up a 
$50-million corporation to buy ships to 
carry coal overseas—primarily to West- 
ern Europe. That’s good news for the 
coal industry here, but bad news for 
Europe’s dollar balances. 

Taking the brightest view, OEEC 
says the increased productivity made 
possible by fuel imports ultimately will 
bring in export dollars. But it empha- 
sizes that Western Europe should do all 
it can to get the most out of its own 
energy resources. Admittedly, coal pro- 
duction can expand only “at a slowly 
decreasing rate,” OEEC says. Yet coal 
“must remain the mainstay” for some 
time, despite Europe’s own oil develop- 
ment and the not too distant prospect 
of nuclear power. European countries— 
OEEC adds—can make big strides to- 
ward more efficient use of the energy 
they already produce and better co- 
ordination of energy development both 
within and between countries. 
¢ Scheduled—Last year’s $5-billion for 
capital equipment and development 
was about 18% of Western Europe’s 
total investment (excluding housing), 
according to OEEC. Looking ahead, 
OEEC estimates the $9-billion or more 
spent along these lines in 1975 will 
amount to about 21% of total invest- 





ment. The 20-yr. outlay of $144.9- 
billion for energy development will 
probably split up this way: 


Billions 
Primary of Dollars 
Coal (incl. miners’ housing) $10.5 


Lignite 1.6 


W aterpower 20.0 
Crude oil & natural gas 10.0 
Secondary 
Coke & gas $10.8 
Patent fuel & lignite briquettes 5 
Thermal electricity 38.0 
Nuclear power 11.5 
Petroleum products 7.0 
Transmission & distribution of 
electric power 35.0 


¢ Source—Where will the money for all 
this come from? This week, at the 
World Power Conference in Vienna, 
J. A. van den Heuvel, OEEC’s energy 
chief, gave one forecast of how the bil- 
lions will be budgeted. His guess is 
that during the next 10 years, 24% of 
the needed funds will come from West- 
ern European governments, 38% from 
the capital market, and the remaining 
38% from reinvestment by the oil, 
coal, and electric industries. For in- 
stance, U.S. and European oil com- 
panies plan to pay for boosted oil out- 
put mostly from earnings. As another 
cxample, Britain’s National Coal Board 
has a_ $2.4-billion program in the 
works. END 
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For Ball Bearings 
THE TREND IS TO SKF° 


Sleek, slim, powerful, quiet ... Mercury Outboards 
are the ruler of speed and spray — “Master of the 
Waterways.” Kiekhaefer Corporation, who makes 


them, was first to feature extensive use of anti- 

friction bearings in outboards. And Kiekhaefer is 
another concern that purchases single row, deep 
groove ball bearings from S0sr. 


It’s a trend... brought about because those whose 
has them all business is to buy bearings recognize the improve- 
Ball Bearings C) Cylindrical Roller Bearings flo ments @s has achieved in ball bearings ~ 
SehercalRallarBerings “Tm Tere Rll Bearings = “Mmaneent in uit running ingsovenent in 
too should switch to S&fsf* Ball Bearings. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA, 


7709 








In Business Abroad 


Argentina Is Ready to Take 
Kaiser Subsidiary Off Biacklist 


The Argentine government may give Industrias Kaiser 
Argentinas a clean bill of health in a few days. The revo- 
lutionary government that toppled Peron blacklisted the 
company and seized its assets (BW —Dec.31'55,p60), 
charging that it had been at least indirectly involved in 
the Peron machinations. The company was set up with 
31% owned by Willys Motors, a Kaiser Industries Corp. 
subsidiary. Remaining interests are held by the Argen- 
tine government and Argentine nationals. 

The government referee appointed to take over the 
company this week has completed a contract revision be- 
tween Kaiser and the government. The Kaiser investment 
in the Argentine subsidiary is to be increased from 120- 
million pesos to 160-million, of which an additional $1,- 
047,000 will be in conveyor machinery and other equip- 
ment. The exchange agreement also has been revised. 
Kaiser agrees to produce 7,800 vehicles before the end 
of the year. 

A government official estimates that Kaiser will lose 
about 110-million pesos (about $3-million) that was 
coming to it under the old contract. 

The whole matter is being presented to Pres. Aram- 
buru for his O.K. But it is still not clear whether a 
decision will be made on the Kaiser case separately, or 
whether final action must await a general freeing of other 
companies taken over at the same time. 


British Civilians Take Over 
From Military at Suez Base 


A new experiment in empire strategy began last week 
when the last British soldier sailed out of Port Said, end- 
ing the 74-year occupation of the Suez Canal Military 
Base. Under the terms of the evacuation agreement be- 
tween London and Cairo, Britain has the nght over the 
next five years to move into the base again during an 
emergency. To keep the base active—and to continue its 
services to other British units throughout the Near East 
—ll British civilian companies have taken over its 
operation. 

These companies include a consortium of three auto 
companies, Rootes, Austin, and Associated Commercial 
Vehicles; Imperial Chemical Industries; and Vickers- 
Armstrong. The companies, known as “Suez Contrac- 
tors,” will maintain stores and workshops and service 
everything from Centurion tanks to railway generators, 
and air-conditioning units. This equipment is located in 
Cyprus, Libya, Jordan, and Aden as well as at the Suez 
base itself. 

The companies have employed 600 British technicians, 
another 400 British Commonwealth citizens, and 10,000 
Egyptians. The job of building up a staff from scratch 
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began early this year and the transfer from military to 
civilian control has moved smoothly. The contractors are 
boasting that they probably will be able to run the base 
better than the military. < 
The companies are subject to Egyptian law, but are 
tax-free since they're “not engaged in commercial enter- 
prise.” However, each of the companies receives a nomi- 
nal management fee retainer from the British War Office. 


Soviets May Net Political Gains 
From Trade Pact With Pakistan 


A Soviet-Pakistan trade pact seemed almost certain this 
week. No figures have been circulated on the size of the 
agreement being negotiated by a Russian delegation now 
in Karachi. But the Russians have indicated they are will- 
ing to take Pakistan jute and cotton in substantial quanti- 
ties. The Pakistanis are particularly anxious to sell their 
cotton, badly hit by the U.S. decision to sell its surplus 
crop at lower prices (BW—Mar.10°56,p128). 

The pact has important political implications. The 
Russians have asked permission to set up a number of 
trade centers in the country—which could be used as cen- 
ters of subversive activity. The Soviets are pushing hard 
for a mission in Dacca, East Pakistan, where Communist 
influence already is considered strong. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Foreign car sales in the U.S. from January through 
April came to a record 1.2% of total car sales. That's 
double last year’s figure. Steadily rising Volkswagen sales 
are playing the biggest part in the upsurge. 


Soviet oil rig sales to India now total $2.8-million for 
three drilling setups as a result of a new contract signed 
a few days ago. A fourth drilling rig from Communist 
Romania is about to go into operation. 


Mexican Light & Power Co., a Canadian-owned pri- 
vate utility in Mexico, took it on the chin from the 
government this week. In spite of the generally better 
relations between Latin American governments and for- 
eign owned utilities (BW—Jun.2’56,p129), Mexico City 
authorized the Federal Electricity Commission to develop 
a hydroelectric site only a few miles from Mexlight’s 
transmission lines in the state of Puebla. . . . Pres. Castillo 
Armas of Guatemala is facing a similar decision on 
whether to listen to nationalistic elements or grant 
American & Foreign Power’s request for a long-term 
franchise. A “yes” would be the signal for the construc- 
tion of new Foreign Power plants in Guatemala. . . . 
Meanwhile, the Glenn L. Martin Co. has contracted 
to sell a 57,000-kw. atomic plant to the Dominican 
Republic government. 


General Mills and Pakistan’s Habib & Sons have struck 
up a $540,000 partnership. The new firm (Habib-General 
Mills) will process guar, a wild desert plant whose seed 
produces a gum used in fine quality textiles and paper 
and in controlling gas in oil wells. 
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“Protects bread 
y 337, longer with 
Zp only % the filters” 


~—REPORTS LARGE METROPOLITAN BAKERY’ 






A most important cycle in the making of bread 
is proper cooling. In this large, modern bakery, 
one cooler alone handles 100,000 loaves a day. 
Air at just the right temperature slowly cools the 
bread as it passes from oven to wrapper. And, 
needless to say, the cooling air must be clean. 


Originally this cooler required a double bank 
of throwaway-type filters. But frequent replace- 
ments were both expensive and time consuming. 
So they were replaced with a single bank of 
re-usable PLiotron Air Filters. Now only half 
as many filters give 33% longer service between 
cleanings. And projected annual filter costs are 
70% less. 

PLIoTRON, the world’s first truly washable elec- 
trostatic air filter, can mean similar savings in 
your air distribution costs. How? 


1. PLIOTRON removes up to five times as many 
fine dirt particles as ordinary filters. 2. It is 
depth-loading rather than surface-loading —the 
entire depth filters the air for longer, more effi- 
cient service between cleanings. 3. It lasts indefi- 
nitely. When dirty, a simple washing restores 
PLIOTRON to full efficiency —no oiling necessary. 


PLIOTRON is available in standard panels to fit 
any air distribution system using ordinary filters. 
It is also available in new half-inch-thick panels 
for use in window air conditioners. And now, 
for extreme service conditions, there’s the new 
heavy-duty PLiorron Air Filter. 


ay 
—> 


For details on how PLIOTRON can give you 
5 d 


> cleaner air at less cost, see your PLIOTRON 
> distributor or write: Goodyear, RO. Box 288, 
a wae Akron, Ohio. 
for cleaner if GverywilAecres 
‘3 ~ PLIOTRON 


> AIR FILTER BY 


GOODFYEA 
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Pliotron-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Ma” THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Moscow is shooting for a pro-Soviet bloc in the eastern Mediterranean—— 
one that would bind Egypt, Syria, and Yugoslavia together with economic 
as well as political ties. 


This idea underlies the offers of economic aid that Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Shepilov has been making to Egypt’s Premier Nasser. It undoubtedly 
was one of the things that Soviet leaders raised with Tito during his tri- 
umphal visit to Russia. 


Moscow’s aim is to (1) turn Egypt’s present neutralist policy into a Tito- 
type pro-Soviet policy; and (2) eliminate Western economic influence in 
Egypt and Syria and, finally, from the whole Middle East. 


Shepilov seems to have offered Nasser everything but the moon. 
¢ A loan to finance the entire cost (about $1.2-billion) of the Aswan Dam 
—with 2% interest payable over 30 years in cotton and other products. 


¢ A complete 5-year industrialization plan—with Moscow supplying the 
economic blueprints, the industrial equipment and knowhow, and the funds. 
The plan calls for training Egyptian technicians in the U.S.S.R. and for 
establishing Soviet industrial schools in Egypt. 


Shepilov can be expected to make the same kind of offers—though on a 
smaller scale—to Syria. And if he sees an opening when he visits Athens, 
he’ll probably repeat the performance. 


Presumably Yugoslavia would be cut in on this whole business to (1) 
carry some of the economic burden; and (2) convince Cairo, Damascus, and 
Athens that they won’t lose their independence in such a setup. 


The big question now is whether Nasser will take the Soviet bait. He 
knows that this would make the Egyptian economy completely dependent on 
Russia for the next 30 years. 


Before the Shepilov visit, Washington felt pretty sure that Nasser 
wouldn’t take such a risk. This week U.S. officials aren’t so sure. They now 
fear that the pressure for such a deal may be so strong in Egypt that Nasser 
will find it impossible to refuse. 


Now that Tito has come to terms with Khrushchev over Stalin’s grave, 
you can see a new pattern emerging in the Communist world. 


Moscow is losing its former monolithic control. In fact, you now have 
three Communist centers—Moscow, Peking, and Belgrade. And increasingly 
Moscow will have to share with Tito its influence among the East European 
satellites. 


At the same time the Kremlin is no longer able to keep Western 
Europe’s Communist parties under its thumb (BW—Jun.16’56,p162). 


For the West, there are minuses and pluses in this situation. 


Clearly, Tito is back as an ally of the Soviet Union—though Yugoslavia 
is the only Communist country in Eastern Europe that isn’t occupied by 
Soviet forces. As a result of his Russian visit, Tito has lined himself up 
with Moscow on all major issues between East and West. 


While resistance to Moscow is disappearing in Yugoslavia, it seems to be 
growing elsewhere in Eastern Europe, especially in Poland—a trend that 
the West may be able to exploit. And in Western Europe, anti-Communist 
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The Soviet government has tentatively agreed to have a U.S. agricul- 
tural-industrial exhibition staged in the heart of Moscow during the summer 
of 1957. This week, a special subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture began hearings to consider the pros and cons. 


A private group, sparked by promoter Gottfried Neuburger of New 
York, holds the Soviet invitation. This apparently includes a contract—not 
yet executed—for the rental of two exhibition halls in Moscow’s Gorky Park. 


Neuburger has been busy for weeks trying to arouse interest for his 
project in Washington. One of the problems is whether the show should be 
a private or government venture. Officials of the State and Commerce Depts. 
hold that, if such a show is to be held at all, it should be operated as a U.S. 
government project. 


Chmn. Harold Cooley (Dem.-N.C.) of the House Agriculture Committee 
is so strongly in favor of the idea that he set up the special subcommit- 
tee—headed by Rep. Victor Anfuso (D-N.Y.)—to investigate it. 


Anfuso is equally enthusiastic. He wants Congress to adopt a resolution 
(1) giving semi-official governmental status to the Neuburger promotion or 
(2) directing the Administration to organize and operate a Moscow exhibition 
as an official U.S. government undertaking. 


The Premiers of the Commonwealth are converging on Lendon this 
week for talks that will severely test the unity of the Commonwealth—a 
group of nations that already has lost its racial unity and the bonds of a 
common crown. 


Common political traditions plus personal ties still could hold the Com- 
monwealth together—provided that the political attitudes and economic 
interests of its members don’t clash too sharply. One of the big tasks of the 
London conference is to smooth over differences that now exist. 


For one thing, you have the clash between Britain’s alliance with the 
U.S. (fully shared by Canada, Australia, and New Zealand) and the “active 
neutralism” of India and Ceylon. Then there’s the racial intolerance in 
South Africa that offends all the others, but especially India. 


From the economic angle, you have (1) India’s increasingly close eco- 
nomic relations with the Communist bloc; and (2) Australia’s demand for a 
larger share of the British market for wheat, meat, and dairy products—a 
demand that conflicts with London’s interest in good trade relations with 
the U.S. and Canada. 


London and Washington are worried by the resignation of Indian 
Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh. They feel that this removes an obstacie 
against both inflation and socialism. Deshmukh is a Western-trained, con- 
servative economist who has been fighting the trend against more govern- 
ment spending and more government enterprise. 


But one reassuring economic note has just come from India. Prime 
Minister Nehru has himself promised that under no conditions would the 
‘ government nationalize Tata Iron & Steel. Tata is India’s outstanding 
example of Western-type enterprise, is now expanding with the help of a 
World Bank loan. 
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Who pitches in for steel P 


Here’s how America’s banks back one of the 
nation’s most useful industries 


No matter where you look, steel 
scores. 

Whether you skipper a battle- 
ship, wind your watch, raise a sky- 
scraper, or broil a steak—you’re 
depending on steel. As a matter of 
fact, the steel industry has contrib- 
uted mightily to victory in two 
world wars. And today steel is vital 
to our national security and peace- 
time progress. 


The story of steel production, 


and its 118% increase in the last 20 
years, is a story of people. Of men 


who dig the ore. Of millowners and 
workers who last year alone pro- 
duced 117,036,085 tons of steel. Of 
people who blend and refine alloys. 
And of bankers, too. 

Banks help provide steel com- 
panies with the money they need 
to get iron ore out of the ground, 
transport it to the mills and con- 
vert it into steel. Bank loans sup- 
ply funds for plant expansion... 
help finance finished steel products. 

Actually, look where you will in 
American business or industry, 


and you'll find commercial bankers 
using their services and resources 
to stimulate industrial growth 
which benefits all of us. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, leading lender to U.S. 
industry, presents this brief story 
to illustrate the part commercial 
banks play in the progress of our 
country. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














...a combination that’s hard to beat! 


Laminated plastics ...for a combination of properties that can’t be beat 


SYNTHANE is a favorite material among engineers, de- 
signers, and product-conscious executives because it pos- 
sesses a combination of many properties. It is light in 
weight, strong; has high dimensional stability, excellent 
electrical properties and chemical resistance. It's also easy 
to fabricate. 


Synthane makes excellent ball bearing retainers. 
High dimensional stability, wear resistance and non- 
galling properties keep bearings humming smoothly 
at 100,000 rpm and up! Synthane’s light weight 
minimizes the effect of any eccentricities, provides 
lower starting torques, less bearing weight. The 
Synthane plant has facilities for producing practi- 
cally every type of laminated plastic retainer known, 





Property combinations! Synthane has 
them ... in over 30 individual grades... 


Pi sheets, rods, tubes, moldings and com- 
aoe pletely fabricated parts. Send for free 
asics illustrated catalog today. 











TENSILE STRENGTH CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 
SYNTHANE| 
iS 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 


























In Washington 


Antimerger Law Gets Boost 
From Publishers’ Case 


Chances that the antimerger law will be rewritten may 
have become a bit better this week. 

The added pressure for a new law—particularly one re- 
quiring that merging companies notify the government 
in advance—came from Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ing examiner Frank Hier. In the Farm Journal merger 
case he said: 

¢ Farm Journal, Inc., violated the antimerger law by 
acquiring its leading rival, Better Farming (formerly 
Country Gentleman) from Curtis Publishing Co. 

* But there isn’t much that FTC can do about the 
merger. ‘To take away from Farm Journal what it bought 
from Curtis—the trade names Better Farming and Coun- 
try Gentleman, and lists of subscribers and advertisers— 
would accomplish nothing. 

The whole case, he says, shows how “inadequate and 
ineffective” the present antimerger law is without the 
legislation—now pending in Congress—requiring _pre- 
merger notification. 

After Hier’s blast, FT!'C added more heat to its call for 
more power to police the antimerger law by announcing 
that last year: 

* Mergers in industry totaled 846? the highest re- 
corded in the five years since the new antimerger law 
went on the statute books. 

* A trend toward more mergers by big companies got 
more noticeable. Of the 846 mergers, 689 were in the 
manufacturing and mining industries, and 70% of these 
acquisitions were by companies with assets of $10-million 
or more. 

e 6¢ e@ 


Senators Still Press Question: 
Who Shelled Out in Gas Bill Fight? 


Investigating senators are still trying to solve one of 
the year's best-kept secrets: Who, if anyone, put big 
money into large-scale lobbying on the controversial 
natural gas bill that was finally vetoed by Pres. Eisen- 
hower? 

The special Senate committee investigating lobby- 
ing has heard testimony that the gas and oil in- 
dustry’s Natural Gas & Oil Resources Committee spent 
more than $1}-million during the 16 months preceding 
Congressional passage of the gas bill. 

But the head of the committee, Leonard F. McCollum, 
president of Continental Oil Co., last week told the 
senators that the group didn’t spend money in direct 
efforts to push the gas bill through Congress. Instead, he 
said, it carried on a long-range educational program to 
promote better understanding of the industry. 

This statement raised tax questions. Sen. Clinton An- 
derson (D-N.M.) wanted to know if gas companies that 
contributed to the educational campaign treated their 
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contributions as reguiar business expenses. McCollum 
said Continental Oil did just that. And Anderson 
promptly read McCollum a passage from Internal Rev- 
enue Service regulations that says “exploitation of propa- 
ganda, other than trade advertising” cannot be deducted 
from gross income. So, Anderson said, gas companies 
may have run afoul of IRS rules. 

The senators switched their investigation to the other 
side at midweek and called on two groups that opposed 
the gas bill to explain what—if anything—they did to 
defeat the measure. These groups are the Council of 
Mayors and the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. 


Pentagon’s Secret Black List 
Of Contractors irks Congressman 


A House Armed Services subcommittee chairman has 
turned a bleak eye on the Pentagon’s “black list” of 
military contractors. 

The list includes at least 600 companies that have 
been prohibited from entering into contractual relation- 
ship” with the armed services. All of these com- 
panies know when they are black-listed; most of them 
have violated federal minimum wage laws, been convicted 
of criminal offenses involving military procurement, or 
have flopped in performance. None of them is nationally 
known. 

It’s another part of the black list that has roused sub- 
committee skepticism. A hundred Army, 64 Air Force, 
and 7 Navy contractors have been “suspended” because 
they are “suspected of having committed fraud or a 
criminal offense” while performing or trying to land mili- 
tary business. A Defense Dept. regulation bars these 
companies from new contracts—and from learning that 
they have been black-listed. 

Last week, Chmn. F. Edward Hebert called this rule 
of silence a “highhanded and unfair practice.” But a 
Pentagon spokesman argued that telling the contractor 
of his plight might “jeopardize the investigation of al- 
leged fraud.” 


Last of the Rubber Plants 
Goes Back to Auction Block 


Congress this week put the last of the government’s 
big wartime-built synthetic rubber plants—the alcohol 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky.—back on auction. 

The House vetoed by voice vote the proposed sale of 
the plant to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. after it 
heard findings by Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell and 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell that Carbide 
didn’t intend to produce butadiene at the plant and that 
this violated a requirement of the disposal law. 

The Heuse will vote next week on a bill allowing the 
plant to be sold without restricting the buyer to get it into 
butadiene production in an emergency. 

With this restriction out of the way, the Rubber Dis- 
posal Commission expects there’ll be many more bidders 
for the plant and that bids will be higher than the 
$3,150,000 that Carbide offered. 
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M i C a 0 : precision switches H 


THEIR USE 1S A PRINCIPLE OF GOOD DESIGN 





How to Make your product lighter, 





smaller, faster ... How to Get more 
from your own production equipment 


A note to MICRO SWITCH will 
bring you help from an experi- 
enced staff of field engineers. 
This experience is backed up by 
thousands of MICRO SWITCH 
Switches already developed and 
widely recognized for their pre- 
cision and reliability and by a 
continuous procession of new 
switches designed to meet new 
needs. This sound engineering 
help is available to you on re- 
quest. Examples of the results of 


this service are cited in this ad- 


vertisement. 





Cramped for Space? 





Do you know that you can group 64 
highly precise, compactly designed 
micro Sub-miniature Switches in a 
panel only 5%" x 7%"? That is space 
saving with a vengeance! A well-known 
manufacturer of airborne navigation 
equipment is doing that very thing. 





if you want 
to speed up gaging— 





—ask us about how an electronic sort- 
ing gage automatically sorts from 60 to 
120 mica parts a minute because of the 
extreme precision, accurate repeat op- 
eration and long-life dependability of 
micro Switches. This is just another 
example of the great versatility of these 
fine switches. 





Saves 87% in cost 
Saves 85% in space 





“Any other switch that would do the 
job would cost eight times as much and 
require a control box seven times as 
big,”” so says the designer of a tapping 
machine which employs a MICRO Pre- 
cision Switch that operates 96,000 
times a day under extremely close tol- 
erances. This is one of thousands in the 
MICRO SWITCH line — each one designed 
for a specific service. 





Lots of—in little space 





MIcRO Precision Illuminated Push-But- 
ton Switches with their ease of opera- 
tion, compact design, high pre-travel, 
smooth appearance and easy-to-see 
pilot light, mount on one-inch centers, 
thus permitting twice as many in a 
given space. Small operating force 
(ounces) minimizes operator fatigue. 
High pre-travel obviates operator er- 
rors. Space-saving with light in switch 
cuts panel costs in half. 


For a quick, easy, economical 
way to modernize your present 
production equipment, talk with 
any MICRO SWITCH distributor. 
He can tell you how many man- 
ufacturers in many industries 
have been able to postpone the 
purchase of new machines by 
equipping existing machines 
with MICRO Switches. More 
automatic, higher speed produc- 
tion and greater safety have been 
obtained at surprisingly little 
cost. And a MICRO SWITCH Engi- 
neer collaborating with a MICRO 
SWITCH Distributor can help to 
effect these improvements and 
consequent savings. 





How one textile mill 
reduces fabric and 
senate losses 









~ T ot ACTION Swi Tones | 


| 
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Four heavy- duty MICRO Limit Switches 
modernize a bleach range. This inex- 
pensive improvement has resulted in 
material savings by reducing fabric and 
production time losses. 





Your Production 
Man Should be 
Getting This FREE 
“How Others Do 
It”’ Publication 





Have your Plant Engineers, Electri- 
cians, Maintenance Men or Electrical 
Service Contractor request that their 
names be put on our list for this inter- 
esting, informative and helpful publica- 
tion. Each issue is packed with ideas. 


MICRO SWITCH 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


In Canada, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario « 








FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Labor Disputes: Big Year in Court 


@ More than ever before, the Supreme Court acted 
as final arbiter of labor-management conduct. 


@ Each side—labor and management—came out on 
top in about half the cases decided since October. 


@ Though many important decisions were handed 
down, next fall’s term still has a heavy labor docket. 


This has been a year in which editors 
of afternoon newspapers have had to 
keep their Monday front pages open 
for a Washington wire. Monday is 
decision day for the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and all session long the court 
has been dealing with weighty and 
explosive issues. 

Rulings on race relations, states’ 
rights, internal security, and civil 
liberties made the court a prime news 
source. And—perhaps even more im- 
portant to employers—the court in its 
session just ended has filled more fully 
than ever before its role as final arbiter 
of labor-management conduct. 

There were two main reasons for the 
court’s heavy labor docket: 

e The areas where labor-manage- 
ment rules are routinely set—Congress 
and the National Labor Relations 
Board—have been notably inactive in 
labor policy matters this election year. 
More and more, employers and unions 
have turned to the courts for rulings 
on issues in dispute. 

¢ Some basic cases, involving 

clarifications of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
are just now working their way up to 
the Supreme Court docket. 
« Good Years Work—Before they 
went on vacation last week, the court’s 
nine justices turned out a score or 
more of labor decisions—including at 
least a half-dozen important policy 
rulings. The 1955-56 term was without 
doubt one of the court’s busiest in the 
field of labor-management relations. 

While they cut into the labor case 
docket, the justices lacked the time to 
handle all of the important issues that 
were pending; many had to be passed 
over to the fall term. The list will grow 
in the next five months as other cases 
pass through the lower courts. By the 
time the Supreme Court sits again, the 
docket will be imposing. 

Among issues already scheduled for 
consideration are how far unions can 
go in political action, the legality of 
slowdowns and other harassing tactics, 
the legality of strikes during oe 
contracts, and further questions of state 
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versus federal control of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 
-C of Rulings—In the 1955-56 
term, the court handed down a number 
of important rulings. Among other 
things, it held: 

¢ The union shop is legal for rail- 
road workers in all states, under the 
overriding Railway Labor Act; state 
“right to work” laws can’t bar it. 

¢ Employers must bargain on 
stock purchase plans under certain con- 
ditions. 

e Employers can be required to 
disclose company financial data if, dur- 
ing contract bargaining, they argue that 
they can’t afford a wage increase be- 
cause of company finances. 

e States have authority to act 
against union picket line violence even 
though the violence may be covered 
by a federal labor law. 

¢ Union organizers who aren’t 
also company employees can be barred, 
under some circumstances, from using 
a oe lot. 
¢ Won and Lost—Unions and manage- 
ment won and lost about equally in 
the court cases. An AFL-CIO lawyer 
who argued some of the union cases 
said this week that the outcome was 
“just about 50-50” in the past term. 
An employer attorney who also handled 
cases before the court gave a similar 
opinion on the “break” of the biggest 
labor-management cases. 

Attorneys for employers list two de- 
cisions against them as _ important 
losses, although they add that there is 
an opening for further court action in 
each of the two—(1) the Richfield Oil 
Co. ruling that a stock purchase plan 
is a bargainable issue, the same as 
wages, and (2) the decision requiring 
the disclosure of company financial 
data. 
¢ Still Debatable—While these two 
tulings, particularly, denied manage- 
ment arguments that an unwarranted 
union invasion of employer rights was 
at stake, the decisions weren’t clear-cut. 

For instance, the high court’s Rich- 
field Oil decision was directed at the 


method under which the company’s 
stock purchase plan was set up. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, other methods may 
not be subject to the court’s order. 
Further court tests on this issue are 
undoubtedly ahead. 

Also, the court held specifically in 
the company records case that its ruling 
was directed at one particular situation, 
so similar pleadings in other cases— 
certain to reach the court—may not 
have the same outcome. However, at- 
torneys note that there is a growing 
tendency in the courts to require em- 
ployers to furnish private data to the 
union in bargaining where inability to 
give a pay hike is argued; the pressure 
will continue to be on the employer 
in such cases. 
¢ Two Clear-Cut Cases—Generally, 
neither labor nor company attorneys 
found any “big surprises” in the court 
decisions. Both agreed that, as in the 
Richfield Oil and company records 
cases, most of the rulings weren’t broad 
or clear-cut. Only two of a number on 
the issue of state vs. federal jurisdic- 
tion—one of the year’s biggest questions 
—appeared to have no loopholes. 

One of these was the ruling on the 
union shop under the Railway Labor 
Act, which flatly stated that a federal 
law can override state “right to. work” 
laws by specifically barring state curbs 
on policies that are permitted by 
federal law. 

The second was the high court’s de- 

cision allowing a state labor board to 
act against union violence even though 
it is covered by federal law—in this in- 
stance, the Taft-Hartley Act. 
* Lineup of Court—The votes of the 
nine justices appeared to follow a close 
pattern on labor cases. Union and 
management attorneys assessed the 
lineup this way: Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Associate Justices William 
O. Douglas and Hugo Black frequently 
cast ballots favoring the union position; 
Associate Justices Stanley Reed, Sher- 
man Minton, and Harold Burton 
usually voted against the union posi- 
tion, and Associate Justices Tom Clark, 
Felix Frankfurter, and John Harlan 
swung from one side to the other. 
Justice Harlan emerged as the key man 
in most of the split labor decisions; 
he was found with the majority in most 
of the cases, no matter which side came 
out on top. 

The Supreme Court judges would be 
the first to resist such labeling, but 
each succeeding week the decisions 
seemed to fit into this pattern. As a 
result, few labor cases were decided 
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More cold water for less money! 


On tess electricity Westinghouse Water 
Coolers deliver up to 60% more cold water. . 
thanks to the patented Pre-Cooler and Super 
Sub-Cooler that use cold waste water to pre- 
cool incoming water and sub-cool the hot 
liquid refrigerant. 


More convenient, too . . . you get exclusive 
Push-Button and Foot-Pedal Control at no 
extra cost . . . plus Automatic Stream Height 
Regulator for no-spurt, no-splash drinking. 


And, you can be sure if it’s Westinghouse: 
Solenoid Water Valve eliminates all possibility 
of leaks . . . E-Z Clean Strainer prevents water 
stoppage due to pipe scaling . . . and the 
Hermetically-Sealed Refrigeration System as- 
sures more years of trouble-free service. 


Don't repair...repiace your obsolete water 
coolers. Call your Westinghouse Water Cooler 
Distributor today. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. Ask him 

for a free copy of “How To Judge A 
Water Cooler.” 


A UVE SETTER 
Commer 





WATCH WESTINGHOUSE 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR vour 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Electric Appliance Division » Springfield 2, Mass. 
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unanimously or by a heavy majority; 
the decisions were five-to-four or six-to- 
three most of the time. 

¢ Coming Issues—Divergent rulings in 
the lower courts have brought these 
key issues up to the high court for the 
October session: 

Politics—(United Auto Workers vs. 
U.S. Attorney General). Can a union 
use dues money to sponsor television 
shows in behalf of political candidates 
without violating the Corrupt Practices 
Act? Some eight years ago, the CIO 
won a five-four decision in the Supreme 
Court on the right to favor a candidate 
in its newspaper, but some union at- 
torneys see the TV case as an even 
more critical challenge to labor’s politi- 
cal action. 

Harassing tactics—(Personal Prod- 
ucts Corp. vs. Textile Workers Union). 
Is it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to conduct slowdowns and other 
partial-strike maneuvers during collec- 
tive bargaining? The law says em- 
ployees can now legally be fired for 
such actions, but a ruling against the 
union would permit a quick court in- 
junction to block the maneuver with- 
out requiring the employer to discharge 
the employees. 

Wage reopener strike—(Lion Oil Co. 
vs. NLRB). Can a union strike during 
a long-term contract at the time of a 
wage reopener if it gives 60 days’ notice 
as required by Taft-Hartley, or must it 
wait until the contract actually runs 
out? Unions have always acted on the 
premise that a strike is apoeaape: at 
reopening time, and a high court ruling 
to the contrary would have a sharp ef- 
fect on the negotiation of agreements 
that can be opened midway. 

State-federal jurisdiction—(San Diego 
Building Trades Council vs. Garmon). 
Can the states take over labor cases 
that fall in NLRB’s “no man’s land”? 
This is the territory that would come 
under NLRB but which the board has 
specifically ruled outside its province. 

Union attorneys, in the last weeks of 

the Supreme Court session, attempted 
to get action in a case challenging 
NLRB’s jurisdictional yardstick, but 
the justices refused to take it. Labor 
wants to require NLRB to drop its 
jurisdictional limitations, with the idea 
that unions fare worse where they face 
state labor boards. 
e Change in NLRB?—In part, labor’s 
interest in getting the high court to 
review NLRB policies is based on a 
belief that a change in policy within 
the board—a shift to a position more 
acceptable to labor—is unlikely now. 

Ivar H. Peterson, a holdover Demo- 
cratic appointee, is expected to leave 
the board this year. His term expires 
Aug. 27. To avoid possible political 
repercussions, the Administration mav 
delay a new appointment until after 
the November election. Eno 
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whenever you want to make a good office... 





Steelcase Convertibles make sense! 


How? By combining smart, space-saving design 
with sturdy, durable construction. And? By 

using otherwise wasted floor space along walls and 
in corners and converting it into profitable 

work areas. 


Convertibles are engineered sensibly, too! 

Extra units can be added or substituted. . . 
existing units rearranged or removed to give each 
individual just as much top and storage space 

as he desires or requires. 


Add to this the exceptional beauty found in 
Steelcase Sunshine Styling finishes and you see 
why, whenever more than price is a factor . . . 
when quality, efficiency, convenience and styling 
are of major importance. . . 

Steeicase is consistently first choice. 


Ask your secretary 

to send for full color 
28-page brochure on versatile 
New Steelcase Convertibles. 
Just write Department L 








a little better 








Recent Steelcase installations include major offices for 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. - Ford Motor Company + General Mills 
Jewel Tea Company - Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


STEELCASE INC 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Authorized dealers in principai cities throughout the country 
In Canada « CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. « Toronto 











television bulbs of Lancaster glass 


Mickey Mouse, or The $64,000 Ques- 
tion? In millions of homes, this conflict 
of interest will soon be solved by the 
purchase of additional TV Sets—'‘per- 
sonal,’ portable sets. 

Television bulbs of high-quality Lan- 
caster Glass are already in use in RCA 
Victor, Admiral and other leading 
makes, featured in current issues of 
America’s well known magazines. 

Another example of the “flexibility” 
of design, engineering and production 
skill at Lancaster. Write today for full 
details on Lancaster custom-made parts, 
in glass or plastic, for your commercial 
or industrial application. 


giass and plastics 


to brighten-your product's future 


THE LANCASTER LENS CO., LANCASTER 4, OHIO 
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STEELWORKERS’ David McDonald (left) rejects “adequate” offer from (left to right) 
U.S. Steel’s John Stephens, Republic’s Thomas Patton, and Bethlehem’s John Morse. 


Joint Bargaining Bogs Down 


The United Steelworkers returned— 
at least temporarily—to separate con- 
tract negotiations with basic steel pro- 
ducers this week after failing to get an 


“adequate” offer from the industry’s 
Big ‘Three in joint bargaining. 

Late last week, U.S. Steel, Bethle- 
hem Steel, and Republic Steel offered 
the union a five-year contract with con- 
cessions valued by the industry at 65¢ 
an hour during the term of the agree- 


ment. The package included a 6¢ 
boost in base pay and cumulative 
0.2¢ increases in the increments be- 
tween 32 job classifications, both to be 
given annually. The raises would aver- 
age about 7.4¢ an hour. The industry 
called this a fair and reasonable offer. 
¢ No Sale—Not unexpectedly, USW 
flatly rejected it, challenging the in- 
dustry’s calculation of the offer’s value. 
In a matter of hours, negotiations 
shifted from the scholarly and ami- 
cable to intemperate. The Big Three 
served notice that its “carefully con- 
sidered” offer was to be considered 
final. U.S. Steel’s John Stephens 
warned that it was “no floor from 
which we will bargain upward, but the 
ceiling.” The Big Three said it would 
bargain further but only within the 
framework of the original offer; in- the 
words of Bethlehem’s John Morse, it 
would not bargain to “increase the em- 
ployment costs or . . . reduce the term 
of the contract we have offered.” 
Although the top three steel pro- 
ducers and the union said, separately, 
that bargaining would continue, hopes 
for an early and peaceful settlement 


were dim at midweek, as USW turned 
its attention to talks with the indus- 
try’s 11 leading steel producers on an 
individual basis. 

¢ Soft Spot—The union’s hope presum- 
ably was to find some soft spot to ex- 
ploit with pressure for a contract 
running less than five years and offering 
more in economic benefits. The union 
said it would accept an agreement for 
more than one year if it is “‘a reasonable 
one we can live with.” At the same 
time, it took exception-in company-by- 
company bargaining to the industry's 
estimate of the value of the joint-bar- 
gaining offer; USW contended that in- 
stead of a total 65¢ over five years, the 
value was really 45.3¢ an hour in in- 
creases by 1961. 

¢ Next—Meanwhile, USW got set this 
week for another not directly related 
round of hard bargaining. The union’s 
Aluminum Workers Div. opens con- 
tract talks with Aluminum Co. of 
America in Pittsburgh next week. USW 
demands covering 12 Alcoa plants under 
its contracts are similar to the key ones 
in basic steel. 

In addition, the USW aluminum 
workers want overtime for any hours 
worked in excess of a normal eight per 
day, and overtime for any work on the 
sixth or seventh days of an employec’s 
work week—regardless of the total num- 
ber of hours worked in the first five 
days. USW also wants geographical 
and interplant wage differentials elimi- 
nated, as they have been in steel, and 
tighter restrictions against contracted- 
out work. END 
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Now! Hot food for your employees 
from a “Cafeteria” no bigger 
than a cigarette machine 


Vends choice of 27 hearty 
Heinz soups and main dishes 


Nourishing Heinz hot stews, soups, spaghetti, mac- 
aroni, beans, chili con carne, chop suey—from coin- 
operated vending machines that occupy only 5 
square feet of floor space! 

Heinz quality food—heated in individual portion 
tins—available anytime, day or night in your 
factory, office or warehouse. An experienced vending 
operator installs and services the machine and 
your feeding problems vanish. Your employees will 
enjoy the convenience, the variety, and the delicious 
taste of Heinz soups and stews. 

Try these Heinz Portion Pack foods yourself. 
Send us the coupon and we’ll send you representa- 
tive samples free. 
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HEINZ 


\s7] 


HOT FOOD 
SERVICE 


YOU KNOW IT'S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 
H. J. Heinz Company, Box 28-D7B, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me your free food samples and complete information 
about Heinz Hot Food Service. 


NAME POSITION, 
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“RECORDLIFT brings important 


papers floor-to-floor — fast 


us modern automatic equipment 
for multi-floor buildings speeds in- 
ter-floor movement of important pa- 
pers, mail and records . . . allows lo- 
cating closely related departments on 
different floors without disrupting or 
slowing their coordination. 

System works on endless chain drive 
with carrying arms for record con- 
tainers. Load and discharge openings 
for each floor are parallel. 

If you'd like to have details on cur- 
rent RECORDLIFT installations, con- 
tact STANDARD CONVEYOR 
COMPANY, General Office: North 
St. Paul 9, Minnesota. Sales and Ser- 
vice in Principal Cities. 


For details, see the Stand- 
ard Engineer listed in the 
phone book or write for 
Bulletin S-150-00. Address 
Dept. E-6. 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





e Security against the ever-present 
hazards that can damage or destroy 
property, or injure persons, is a re- 
sponsibility to assign to PAGE Fence. 
Whether you choose heavily galva- 
nized Copper-Bearing Steel, corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting 
Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is quality 
controlled from raw metal to rugged 
fence erected on metal posts deep-set 
in concrete. Available are 8 basic 
styles, varied by heights, types of 
gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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BODINE 
MOTORS 


(and engineering assistance) 
can improve your product 


assistance and } 
excellent product . 

are the reasons we specify Bodine 
motors for our Whiteprinters.” — 


Peck & Harvey Mfg. Corp. 


Talk to a Bodine motor application 
engineer in the early stages of 
planning your product. You'll save 
needless experimentation, and may 
find one of Bodine’s 3500 standard 
motors ideally suited. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., 


BODINE 


trove, gg 
MOTORS 





Armistice Near 


Meany’s plan for division 
of factory construction work 
may end age-old war between 
craft and industrial unions. 


The jurisdictional wrangle between 
AFL-CIO craft and industrial unions 
appears on the way to settlement. 

The first concrete steps toward solv- 

ing the age-old war between the two 
groups were taken by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. At the same time, 
Meany persuaded the federation’s Build- 
ing Trades Dept. to call off its boycott 
against state AFL-CIO mergers within 
the new federation. 
e Plan—The moves followed a meet- 
ing last week between Meany and 19 
craft-union presidents, headed by Build- 
ing Trades Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray. 
At that session, Meany urged Gray to 
rescind his policy of opposing mergers 
of state and local AFL and CIO groups 
until all jurisdictional questions are set- 
tled. At the same, time, the federation 
president set up this plan for settle- 
ment: 

¢ He named a six-man committee, 
all members of the executive council, 
to draw up a formula for dividing con- 
struction work in the nation’s factories 
between craft and industrial unions. 
The members are Walter Reuther of 
the Auto Workers, L. S. Buckmaster of 
the Rubber Workers, and David J. 
McDonald of the Steelworkers; and, for 
the crafts, Harry C. Bates of the Brick- 
layers, Maurice Hutcheson of the Car- 
penters, and Joseph Keenan of the 
Electrical Workers. Meany will serve 
ex officio as the committee chairman. 

e After a formula is drawn up, 
any disputes that arise between craft 
and industrial unions will go to the 
committee already set up by the Build- 
ing Trades Dept. and Industrial Union 
Dept. This group will referee any con- 
flicts by serving as interpreter of the 
new policy. 

Such 4 formula would also help to 
settle current work disputes between 
the two unions groups. At present, 
more than 18 such disputes are going 
on. 
¢ Optimistic—After the conference, 
Gray commented: “We believe the 
Meany plan will be the means of set- 
tling this controversy to the satisfaction 
of all concerned.” 

Gray’s remarks were made in a letter 
this week to all state and local building 
trades organizations, directing them to 
“discontinue your efforts” against mer- 
ger of AFL and CIO organizations. He 
specifically noted that he was recalling 
his Apr. 27 letter opposing such mer- 
gers. END 
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Te wer CoLheagued ose italien Liatitiding 


In making gas pressure-reducing valves and relief 
valves for hot water tanks, a famous manufacturer 
has to drill brass rod deeply. Originally the rod 
was free-cutting brass. When we had the oppor- 
tunity to study the operations in the shop it seemed 
evident that Revere’s Deep-Drilling Brass Rod 
should offer some economies. When drilled, this 
alloy produces very small, easily cleared chips, 
much smaller than free-cutting brass. The latter is 
excellent for most applications, 
particularly for external ma- 
chining, or for shallow drilling, 


to trouble at the seat. The more suitable alloy costs 
more per pound, but saves money in the end. 
Here is a third example of our work with the 
same company. It was designing a new tempera- 
ture-pressure relief valve for hot water tanks. The 
original model, hand-made for test purposes, had 
been machined out of solid hexagon brass rod, one 
inch outside diameter, and over half the weight 
had gone into scrap. It was recommended that 
on a production basis a Revere 
high-leaded brass tube be 
used, hexagon outside, round 





but for really deep holes, deep- 
drilling brass is superior. So the 
customer agreed to try it. The 
results were most satisfactory. 
The shop foreman reported that 
tool life was increased over 
200%. In addition, it is possible 
to bore one item with a single 
operation, against the former 
practice of withdrawing thedrill 
three times in order to clear the 
chips. 








Another interesting experi- 
ence with the same manufac- 
turer involves a high-pressure 
gas valve, with a cast brass 
body and a brass rod stem, both machined to close 
tolerances. There was galling and flaking between 
stem and seat. Our analysis was that the two 
brasses were too close in hardness. The recommen- 
dation: switch to arsenical bronze valve stems, 
which have a higher hardness, and a greater torque 
strength. This proved to be the answer, making 
possible a better product, with fewer rejects due 








inside. A trial order of only 
2,000 pounds immediately 
proved itself. 

The customer reported that 
though the tube costs more per 
pound, he buys less weight per 
foot, machine time is reduced 
substantially, and a much better 
machined surface is obtained. 
The latter is extremely impor- 
tant on the inside of the valve, 
which is machined to a seat. 

These examples of the wis- 
dom of paying more per pound 
in order to make a better prod- 
uct and save money in addition 
are not unusual with Revere. Not only the copper 
and brass industry but practically every industry 
you can name is able to cite similar instances. So 
we suggest that no matter what your suppliers ship 
you, it would be a good idea to take them into your 
confidence and see if you cannot make a better 
product at lower costs by specifying exactly the 
right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











How to outshout a “boiler factory”... with an RCA Sound System 


Extremely high noise levels act as a barrier to rapid, 


intelligible plant communication . . . often result in costly 
confusion and production downtime. But with an RCA 
Sound System, the clear voice of instruction can be 
heard over the din and clangor of even a boiler factory. 


With RCA’s Industrial Sound System important instruc- 
tions, announcements, policy decisions can be instantly 
relayed to specific individuals, or on a plant-wide hookup 
if desired. Among its benefits are... management, 
and production time saved, increased plant 
efficiency, higher employe morale, and emergencies often 
forestalled before they happen. 


workel! 


RCA Metal Detector finds RCA Broadcast Transmitters hove 
particles (magnetic and non-mag set the pace for over 25 years 
net n belt-conveyed materials Today, many TV and radio stations 
cre RCA-equipped...with every- 
thing from microphone to antenna. 


tects machinery from damage 


and product from foreign bodies. 


RADIO CORPORATION 


Custom engineering by RCA will provide a sound 
system geared to meet your requirements, no matter 
how specialized. In plants, offices, schools, churches 
and public buildings, RCA Sound Systems are on duty 
by the hundreds providing complete and continuous 
control to many vital activities. 


For free booklet on the profitable uses of RCA Sound 
System, or for information on other RCA electronic 
products, write Dept. FB-163, Radio Corporation of 
America, Commercial Electronic Products, Bldg. 15-1, 
Camden, N. J. 


A 


RCA 16mm Projectors are light- RCA Mobile 2-Way Radio provides 
weight, compact, simplest to oper- instant 2-way communication be- 
ate. Used for selling, demonstrating, tween office and vehicles in the 
teaching . . . by businesses, schools, field. It speeds service, reduces 


churches, hotels, institutions. mileage and telephone expense. 


of AMERICA 








In Labor 


Wage Pattern in Copper Glimpsed 
As Bargaining Starts Smoothly 


This week, the first signs of a wage pattern in copper 
emerged. Early indications are that bargaining this year 
will be smoother than last year when western mines of 
three major copper companies were struck for over a 
month. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. became the first major copper 
producer of the season to sign with the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. The three-year contract, effective 
July 1, provides pay hikes totaling 24¢ an hour for the 
company’s 2,300 Arizona miners. Increases are spread 
over three years—10¢ the first year, 7¢ each year after that. 

Earlier, American Brass Co., Anaconda’s fabricating 
subsidiary, reached agreement with MMSW calling for 
pay raises of 24¢ an hour over three years, plus improved 
vacations and welfare benefits valued by the union at 
10¢ an hour. A similar agreement was signed with Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., a Kennecott subsidiary. 

At midweek, Anaconda Co. agreed to a three-year non- 
reopenable contract with MMSW covering some 7,000 
workers. Wages increase 10¢ an hour the first year, 6¢ 
the following two, plus an average of l¢ an hour the 
second and third years for realignment of classifica- 
tion rates. Wage boosts plus benefit increases bring 
the package to 27¢ an hour. At the same time, American 
Smelting & Refining said it had agreed in principle to a 
similar pact. This left only Kennecott Copper Corp., 
still bargaining; copper spokesmen looked for a quick 
settlement. 


“Hot Cargo” Clauses 
Face Court Scrutiny 


Next month, a federal court in Oklahoma City will 
take a close look at the legality of controversial “hot 
cargo” clauses in trucking labor agreements. 

A typical “hot cargo” clause provides that the employer 
signing the contract won’t accept goods from truckers 
that the union lists as “unfair.” Such a clause is similar 
to “hot goods” agreements in other industries where 
union members refuse to work on or handle material 
made by an “unfair” company. 

The company bringing the suit in Oklahoma is Galves- 
ton Trucking Lines, a concern licensed to operate mainly 
in Texas and Oklahoma. The trouble started when the 
‘Teamsters demanded that Galveston, a nonunion firm, 
join a trucking association and sign an agreement with the 
union. When Galveston refused, the Teamsters called 
attention of the members of the association to the “hot 
cargo” clause in their contract, branded Galveston 
“unfair.” 

Since Galveston is limited to two states, it has to 
transfer to other trucks cargo bound for destinations 
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outside its operating area. Several of these carriers, 
members of the trucking association, have refused to 
accept Galveston’s “hot cargo” at transfer points. 

Now Galveston is contending that trucking companies, 
as common carriers, have a public responsibility to carry 
cargo properly offered for shipment, that “hot cargo” 
clauses interfere with this responsibility and therefore 
are illegal. 

The case probably will go to higher courts for final 
decision. If the contested clauses are ruled illegal, it will 
be a severe blow to the Teamsters who rely heavily on 
such agreements for organizing pressure. 


Small Loan Business 
Catches SUB Fever 


SUB fever, a common malady around Detroit these 
days, has reached the small loan business. The employees 
credit union of UAW Local 724 in Lansing, Mich., is 
pioneering an SUB-type loan program that could set a 
pattern for small plants without SUB plans of their own. 

A laid-off member can get weekly benefits equaling 
5% of his state unemployment compensation check 
multiplied by his years of seniority. This amount is 
multiplied by 26 weeks, the period covered by SUB plans. 
Then, the total is deposited in a lump sum to the em- 
ployee’s credit union account. He can withdraw it as he 
needs it during unemployment. 

There’s one big difference between this plan and SUB. 
Here, the employee must pay back whatever he receives 
plus interest; under SUB he doesn’t, since the benefits 
are paid for by employers. 

A credit union member can draw a minimum of $10 
weekly under the plan, a maximum of half his weekly UC 
check. Any member is eligible, provided he is a good risk 
and has good reasons for borrowing the money. This 
same test is applied to a worker seeking a loan when 
he is employed. 

The program is described as a stop-gap measure to pre- 
vent eviction of a worker or repossession of his property. 
It arose because increased unemployment benefits sought 
by UAW have not been realized. 


Labor Briefs 


John L. Lewis’ return to AFL-CIO gained a strong new 
advocate last week when James A. Brownlow, president 
of the 21-union Metal Trades Dept., representing 3-mil- 
lion unionists, told a Chicago labor convention that he 
“regrets” the absence of the miners from AFL-CIO and 
of Lewis from the federation’s executive council. 


Seven years of labor peace is what Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of New York hopes will result from its new no-strike 
contract with the Soft Drink Workers union, affliated 
with the Teamsters. The pact calls for no increase in 
wages or fringe benefits, but provides that all unresolved 
bargaining issues, including wage hikes, during the next 
seven years will be subject to arbitration. The agreement 
will get its first test this month when the union seeks 
changes in wages and working conditions. 
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A building "Whodunit" 














@ You want the facts, sir, just the facts. Well, it’s this way. 
An overweight “con” called “‘Crete” —concrete, that is—was ~ SSS 
always loitering in the floor slab. His alias, “Lazy Concrete’, Jp SY 
fit him toa T . . . he was responsible for dead load. He’d extort 1 ‘ aw 


25% in added floor costs . . . pilfer construction time. He was 





X marks the spot where concrete is eliminated in the floor 
. . system by Ceco-Meyer Steelform Construction. Result: less 
apprehended by an architect who knew the crime of unneces- weight than solid siab floors. 





sary dead load doesn’t pay. By using Ceco-Meyer Steelform 
0 


Construction, there was a saving of 25% in floor framing costs 
—structure completed on schedule in reinforced concrete, best 


building method known. And R-C Duct Floors with Ceco- 








Meyer Steelform Construction achieved electrical flexibility 
for any re-arrangement of office equipment. Case closed. 


See a Ceco Engineer for help on your building problem. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities way to frame concrete floors is with Ceco-Meyer Steeltorm Construction 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


+++ tug , firesafe, with savings in steel and concrete. Steelforms are 
; ‘ reused floor to floor . . . save money, time and lumber. 
In construction products Ceco Engineering makes 
the big difference 





STEELFORMS / CONCRETE REINFORCING / WINDOWS, SCREENS, DOORS / METAL LATH / STEEL JOISTS / ROOFING PRODUCTS 
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Preferreds: Gaining Now After Lagging 
---COLLECTIVELY... 


ITH THE STOCK MARKET scesaw- 
W::: around at some 7% below 
its all-time high and many Wall Street- 
ers wondering whether the bull mar- 
ket has lost its steam for good (page 
108), the alternatives to equity invest- 
ment have been getting more atten- 
tion lately. Wall Street investment 
houses report an exceptional rush of 
inquiries about industrial and_tax-ex- 
empt bonds and about preferred stocks. 

Preferreds have been relatively ig- 
nored in the seven-year bull market. 
The chart at the right shows that 
while commons have boomed some 
275% since the 1949 low, the pre- 
ferred stock index actually stands lower 
than it did on that date. This lack of 
interest is easy to explain: Preferreds 
are fixed payment instruments, simi- 
lar to senior debt obligations, and 
are more sensitive to money market 
conditions than to the forces that pro- 
pel equities. 
¢ Sedate History—Preferreds really had 
their heyday about the time of World 
War I. Since then they have followed 
a sedate course. As you would ex- 
pect, their price holds up better than 
commons’ in a general market collapse, 
but preferreds don’t have anything like 
the same appreciation potential as equi- 
ties. (Exceptions are, of course, the 
many preferred issues that are converti- 
ble into common stock.) 

But in a time like this investors be- 
gin casting about for defensive issues 
and issues affording attractive yields. 
Preferreds have better sticking power 
when a downturn shows up, they get 
a crack at dividends before common 
shares qualify them, and yields on many 
preferreds are better now than yields on 
the same company’s common. 
¢ Comparison—Manv Streeters con- 
sider that today there are plenty of bar- 
gains to be found in the preferred lists. 
Look at the comparative yields on these 
issues, for instance: U.S. Steel’s com- 
mon at current prices yields 3.6%; 
while its 7% preferred affords a yield 
of 4.3% at today’s market; du Pont’s 
common yields 3.4%, its 44% pre- 
ferred, 3.8%; Crown Zellerbach’s com- 
mon yields 3.3%, its $4.20 preferred 
issue yields around 4.1%. 

Ordinarily, because they get a crack 
at dividends ahead of common stock 
and because their position is relatively 
safer, you would expect preferreds to 
yield something less than commons. 
But, even with stock prices below their 
highs in many cases, and yields con- 
versely sweeter, many preferreds today 
yield considerably more than their com- 
mon cousins. END 
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1949-56 Gains 
Maximum Recently 


1949 
Preferred Issues low 
American Can 1%%........ $43.13 
American Radiator 7%...... 178.00 
American Smelting & Ref. 7% . 142.00 
American Sugar 7%........ 120.00 
American Tobacco 6%...... 135.00 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe 5%. 48.75 
Bethlehem Steel 7% ....... 129.50 
Colgate-Palmolive $3.50 .... 89.00 
Corn Products Refining 7% . . . 171.50 
Crown Zellerbach $4.20..... 94.00 
E. 0. du Pent 44%......... 119.00 
Eastman Kodak 6%........ 164.00 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 442% . 105.00 
General Mills 5% .......... 123.75 
General Motors 5%........ 123.12 
Hershey Chocolate 4%4%.... 52.00 
International Harvester 7% . . . 164.50 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7% . . 170.00 
ey ER ee 153.00 
2. ae 95.50 
May Dept. Stores $3.75..... 89.00 
National Biscuit 7%........ 170.25 
National Lead 7%......... 169.50 
Norfolk & Western 4%...... 29.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric 6% . 33.00 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 6%. ...... 135.00 
Philadelphia Electric 4.40% ..110.25 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 3.60% 85.25 


Standard Brands $3.50...... 82.00 
Union Pacific 4%.......... 48.00 
United Shoe Machinery 6%.. 37.50 
eg See 175.00 
S&S Sey 129.75 
Virginian Railway 6%....... 29.00 


Westinghouse Electric $3.80.. 98.50 


Subsequent 
High 
$48.75 
185.00 
172.00 
147.75 
158.00 


62.00 
172.00 
101.50 
187.50 
107.00 


127.25 
190.00 
108.00 
129.50 
127.87 


54.87 
181.00 
187.00 
174.00 
105.00 


101.50 
186.00 
185.50 
33.50 
38.00 


154.50 
116.25 
99.50 
96.75 
54.00 


43.00 
189.00 
162.00 

33.50 
105.50 





Recent 
Level 


$45.12 
164.00 
163.50 
139.00 
136.75 


58.25 
147.75 
88.25 
172.50 
103.00 


118.00 
160.00 
104.50 
120.00 
122.37 


52.62 
164.00 
159.25 
138.00 

89.75 


93.00 
172.00 
170.00 

25.37 

35.25 


145.00 
108.50 
86.00 
85.25 
49.87 


36.75 
174.50 
161.50 

31.37 

96.12 


13.0% 
3.9 
21.1 
23.1 
17.0 


27.2 
32.8 
14.0 

9.3 
13.8 


6.9 
15.9 
2.9 
446 
3.9 


5.5 
10.0 
10.0 
13.7 

9.9 


14.0 
9.3 
9.4 

15.5 

15.2 


14.4 

5.4 
16.7 
18.0 
12.5 


14.7 
8.0 
24.9 
15.5 
7.1 


1956 


4.6% 
—7.9 
15.1 
15.8 
1.3 


19.5 
14.1 
—0.8 
0.6 
9.6 


—0.8 
—2.4 
—0.5 
—3.0 
—0.6 


1.2 
—0.3 
—6.3 
—9.8 
—6.0 
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Not a worry 





in the world! 
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In this new home in Columbia, South Carolina, Wol d lumber was used throughout. This lumber 
is protected against termites and decay by pressure-treatment with Wolman brand preservative. 





than untreated wood. 

In most sections of the country, it’s 
only necessary to specify Wolmanized 
lumber for certain vulnerable parts of 
the structure. Added cost is only 


Here’s a man with the comforting 
knowledge that his new home is per- 
manently protected against termites 
and decay. Wolmanized® lumber, 
used throughout the house, gives him 


this peace of mind. This special kind 
of lumber is pressure-impregnated 
with a chemical preservative, and, 
therefore, lasts many times longer 


about 1% in most new homes. Send 
coupon for free booklet. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Wolman Preservative De 
partment, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


pp gerne SF SD ES TS NS SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ———————-— 7 
| Koppers Company, Inc., Wolman Preservative Dept. | 

1301-L Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania ! 

Send me a free copy of your illustrated booklet on Wolmanized lumber. ; 

SD. oo s:bvidesevdndvce cade ves edseatk tote ed cs saebe tts | 

CI 5 isd cn denssdeeetiehuciess sehact en tecusceses I 

PN no ci batinwvcncd devbnsaundeoekieaee see telnes tien ; 

SU whe Wet ks sanprccuausebace eer Pe | 


Wolmanized® 








KOPPERS 
le LUMBER 


CLEAN *« ODORLESS «+ PAINTABLE 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . » about copper price 


trend . . . the glut of appli- 


ances ... oil reserves... the 
municipal bond market. 


Copper is likely to slump to 35¢ a 
Ib. before stabilizing. That's the feel- 
ing of more and more smart Streeters, 
as well as of leading foreign producers. 
As the head of a big African group 
said recently, a 35¢ price would dis- 
courage competition from copper sub- 
stitutes, yet provide producers with a 
fair return. This week his group again 
cut its price, from the sunivaiedl of 
40¢ to 374¢. In the U.S., primary pro- 
ducers quote 46¢ and custom smelters, 


40¢. 


In appliances, overproduction has 
created the same inventory problems as 
in Detroit, says Judson S. Sayre, presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner Corp.’s Norge 
Div. Inventories of dryers in the hands 
of factories and distributors, for ex- 
ample, are 75% above 1955 levels 
despite a 40% rise in retail sales. Stocks 
of washers are 43% higher, and electric 
ranges are up 23%. Prices, says Sayre, 
“have already ansenl to the point 
where they can’t drop any lower.” 


Prices of some “independent” oils 
have been kited by new interest in oil 
reserves. People are willing to pay more 
for oil in the ground, it seems. Accord- 
ing to Petroleum Week, a McGraw- 
Hiil publication, oil reserves that traded 
at around $1 a bbl. a vear ago are now 
fetching $1.35 to $1.50. The bulls say 
buyers of tah reserves will get their 
investment back through higher crude 
oil prices some day. 


Municipal bonds moved a bit higher 
last week. But so did the number of 
“disappointing” underwritings. It looks 
as if dealers pushed the recent rise 
too hard. As a result, institutional in- 
vestors—the market’s backbone—are get- 
ting cautious again, especially after 
looking ahead at the volume of new 
offerings on the agenda. 


Cash dividends through May ran 
15% above the 1955 pace. But don’t 
expect that rate of gain to continue. 
From now on, 1956 dividends will be 
stacking up — the extraordinary 
upswing of the last half of 1955. 


Add this one to your list of offbeat 
mergers: Chadbourn Gotham, Inc., 
maker of hosiery and lingerie, expects 
soon to absorb the Riverton Lime & 
Stone Co., 88-year-old manufacturer of 
mortar and mineral products. 
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Here are a few of the many specials produced by Harper to save industry 
money—to do a better job. 
Many used‘to be milled from bar but Harper engineers and metallurgists 
developed methods of cold-forming them with these results: 
* Important savings in cost 
e Faster production 
e No metal wasted 
e Usually a cleaner, stronger, better finished product 


If you are using parts like these of any metal other thian plain steel in 
quantity, it will pay you to check with Harper no matter how you are 
producing them. 

Remember also that Harper is the largest manufacturer specializing in 
standard bolts, nuts, screws, washers and rivets of all non-ferrous metals 
and stainless steel. Stocks available in every market area for immediate 
delivery. Check the Harper branch or distributor near you. 

THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Ill. 


Specialists in all corrosion-resistant fastenings 


Bolts * Nuts e Screws ¢ Rivets « Washers 
of 
Brass @ Bronze @¢ Monel « Aluminum e Stainless 
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OVER 7000 ITEMS IN STOCK...HARPER DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 








This Army of Specials Marches to Save You Money 


Copper Contact 


. Copper Lead 


Brass Hi-torque Brake Band Bolt 


. Aluminum Hex Head Air 


Pressure Bolt 


. Silicon Bronze Transformer 


Adjusting Screw 


. Silicon Bronze Terminal 
. Stainless Steel Groove Pin 
. Silicon Bronze Molded Plastic 


Insert 


. Stainless Steel Focusing Screw 
10. 
- Brass Hold-down Screw 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Stainless Steel Hinge Pin 


Brass Terminal Block Screw 
Monel Eye Bolt 
Copper Conductor Pin 


Stainless Steel Hex Head Stem 
Bolt 





~ EVERLASTING FASTENINGS | 




































DURABLE DINNERWARE 
and 


LAWNS THAT N-dure 
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Creative chemistry works for you by making things last longer. 


Those Melamine dishes, for instance. They’re the last word in 






Ay lasting beauty. Practically unbreakable. You'll find them every- 
beebbaes 
bbbbedas 
boaeeee 


where, featured by many leading manufacturers. Barrett Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical supplies “PLASKON” Melamine 
molding compounds for this durable dinnerware. 





That green lawn, too, owes its season-long lushness to chemistry. 
Our Nitrogen Division has developed an entirely new fertilizer 
ingredient called \-dure. One application of a fertilizer con- 





taining V-dure feeds nitrogen to your lawn or garden through- 


HERE'S HOW THEY'RE ng N-dure fds nitrog 


A f. LD Both are nitrogen products, 


These two examples of chemistry-at-work belong to the same 
family—the Allied family of seven producing Divisions with 
more than 3,000 products. Taken together, they serve some 
need of just about every home, farm and factory in America. 


em} see DIVISIONS: 


i Tfexe 


Barrett General Chemical 
Mutual Chemical National Aniline 
Nitrogen Semet-Solvay 

Solvay Process + International 


atctaalieel 





ALLIED to serve you better 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Running a house is expensive enough to justify checking all possible 
JUNE 23. 1956 tax benefits that can come to you as a homeowner. Savings as a result can 

' pick up part of your home costs. And right now is a good time—with most 
of the tax year still ahead—to start keeping careful records of all expenses 
you may be able to deduct. 


Last minute memory often loses important details that might be neces- 
sary to support your claim. 


You can deduct, against your income, all your direct property taxes, 
A BUSINESS WEEK many extra assessments, interest on your mortgage, property losses from 
fire, flood, hurricanes, that are not reimbursed by insurance. 








— All interest that you pay is deductible. But if you make a single pay- 


ment to your bank covering amortization, interest, and taxes, get a break- 
down of these items so you can report them properly. For one thing, your 
payments may be identical over the term of the mortgage, but the propor- 
tion of interest will vary every year. 


If you’ve a 30-year, $20,000 FHA mortgage your $1,200 payment (ex- 
cluding taxes) the first year, will include $900 in interest alone. But that 
figure will decline every year. 


On property taxes, though, be careful that they are actually taxes. For 
instance, water bills and sewer fees are not taxes. Though they are govern- 
mental charges, they are considered personal expenses, like electricity. 


Assessments too are tricky, so make sure of their purpose. If a special 
assessment is levied annually on a whole qualified taxing district, for gen- 
eral maintenance, or paying interest on a bond issue, you can deduct it. 
But if it’s for paving the street on which you live, it’s an improvement to 
your property, so you can’t deduct it. 


Also be sure the tax you pay is officially charged to you. If the property 
is listed in your name, or jointly with your wife, there’s no problem. But 
if your wife has sole title, you can take the deduction only if you file a joint 
return. 


If the house is in your father’s name, you cannot claim the deduction 
even though you list him as a dependent on your return. The real-estate tax 
is his obligation, not yours—unless you can arrange to have the taxing 
authority impose the tax obligation directly on you. 


On property damages from casualties, make sure that you can prove 
both the amount of loss, and the fact that it actually was derived from a 
casualty. 


If an explosion down the block hurls a rock through a window, you can 
claim a casualty loss. If the same window is shattered because the putty 
comes loose, you can’t. Even if you’re in the midst of a well-publicized 
flood or hurricane, you must still prove it was responsible for the damage 
to your property. Before and after pictures can often be valuable. 


Get a statement in writing from a qualified appraiser on the difference 
in value of your property before and after the damage. Receipts for repair 
costs, or records of offers to buy the property before and after can help 
support the appraisal. However, you cannot claim sentimental yalues—or 
even the expense of renting temporary quarters. Losses can be based only 

PAGE 169 on the market value of the property damaged. 
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BUSINESS WEEK Some of your damage will probably be repaid by insurance—but full 
reimbursement is infrequent. The difference is what you can deduct and 
JUNE 23, 1956 just how much you'll save in taxes depends, of course, on your tax bracket. 


In the very high tax brackets, it might even be cheaper to have no in- 
surance. For instance, if you’re in the 75% bracket, you’d get back $750 
on a $1,000 loss. Insurance proceeds on the same damage would probably 
be no greater, and if you figure in the premiums—non-deductible—paid 
for coverage, net return might be less. 


Incidentally, many states offer special concessions to veterans through 
lower assessments or lower tax rates so it might pay to check local rulings. 
In most cases, you’ve got to initiate such claims yourself. 


If you’re Europe-bound this year you might do well to allow some time 
from your itinerary for “off-beat” trips to factories and industries. They 
offer a wide variety of attractions, as well as diversion from the conventional 
museums, cathedrals, and art galleries. 


For food and beverage lovers there are many free guided tours, most 
of which include sampling of the products. You can test the many varieties 
of European beers in Dublin, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Munich, Oslo, and 
Stockholm. For fancier beverages visit the Champagne and Cognac regions 
of France and the Spanish sherry area of Jerez de la Frontera. And the 
sardine canneries in Norway, cheese factories in Switzerland, and Viennese 
bakeries can make this type of sightseeing a gourmet’s delight. 


If you are a foreign car fan, you'll enjoy a trip through the Rolls-Royce 
plant at Crewe, England and the Mercedes-Benz factory in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. (Before leaving make arrangements with the British Travel Assn., 
336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. to visit the Rolls-Royce factory, as 
the company likes to have advance notice.) 


Here are just a few of the many other industrial visits you can make: 
perfume at Grasse, France; Belgian lace center at Bruges; crystal in south- 
eastern Sweden; ceramics at Helsinki, Finland; modern furniture and silver 
in Denmark; mosaics at Florence and glassworks in Venice. 


The local government tourist information office abroad will give you 
addresses and visiting hours of industries in the area. Or check in advance 
with your travel agent about industrial highlights of your trip. 


A new booklet can give you some helpful hints if you’re planning to 
to buy an air conditioner this summer. Called “Things You Should Know 
About Air Conditioners,” it’s available free from The Better Business 
Bureau of New York City, 280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Note for gardeners: The wood ashes from your fireplace are a valuable 
food for many plants, particularly peonies and hardy phlox. Be sure to sift 
them to eliminate charred wood, and place in a tight can to insure dryness. 


Manners and modes: Newest safeguard against summer bugs comes in 
tissue form—each tissue is impregnated with 5 insect repellents. . . . Last 
year, 30-million people overpaid $2.7-billion in income tax. The government 
refunded the money. . . . Americans are spending 25% less on movies today 
than they did 10 years ago. 
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US) PowenGar ‘“Timing®” Belt 


“Tnvention 


of High Order...” 


“For invention of high order and for particularly meritorious improvements 
and developments in machines and mechanical processes.” 

These are The Franklin Institute’s words in awarding its 1955 Longstreth Medal 
to the inventor of U. S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belts —the outstanding contribution 
to power transmission of the decade. 


It’s easy to understand why PowerGrip received this great award. By providing 
] x ‘The Franklin insti- 


near-100% efficiency in positive, non-slip, split-second timing, it has become stand- tute, founded in 
- ’ ° " " . * a Phila. in 1824, i 

ard equipment on a wide variety of machines and appliances. The list grows daily. af the eideataall 

. @ ee .. one ‘ . most renowned sci- 

U.S. PowerGrip Timing Belts—and descriptive literature —are obtainable from entific institutions. 

: . 9 > ane ce al bi a its awards are made 

factory-trained engineers at any of the 28 strategically located “U. S.” District Sales only after exhaustive 

Ria : ; a ‘ IV studies of contribu- 

Offices or by contacting us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. eS 
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Betty Furness demonstrates Operatoriess Traffic Sentinel® Elevators 


Egg Test Proves WESTINGHOUSE DOORS 
Never “Threaten’’ Passengers 


1. Doors Will Never Start to Close On 
Passengers as they enter or leave Westing- 
house operatorless elevators. Traffic Sentinel 
ends startling premature door closings by 
projecting invisible light beams across the 
car entrance, which synchronize door clos- 
ings precisely with traffic movement. (Eggs 
balanced on spoons in elevator doorway 
show how doors remain motionless until 
entrance is clear.) 


2. Passengers Can Walk Calmly into 


waiting elevator from any point in corridor 


—doors wait for them. BUT, once in the 
car, Traffic Sentinel automatically closes the 
doors promptly. 
3. A Feature of Operatorless Selecto- 
matic, Traffic Sentinel not only inspires 
complete passenger confidence, but speeds 
over-all elevator service in heavy traffic 
buildings. 

Call our nearest office today for more 


you CAN BE SURE...1F i's Westinghouse 


details on Traffic Sentinel and Operatorless 
Selectomatic elevatoring, which can cut 
operating costs up to $7,000* per car per 
year—in new or modernized buildings. 


*includes wages, insurance, training, uniforms (and 
other costs of attendant operation) 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS 


3-98724A 
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Judgment Day for Appliances 


@ Manufacturers have reached the same stage as the 
auto industry a few years back—the weaker ones must merge 


or go out of business. 


@ It’s still a buyer’s market in many appliances, most 
notably TV sets and room air conditioners. 


@ The list of appliance makers, now about 150, is 
Eventually it may be down to eight or 10. 


shrinking fast. 


For the multibillion-dollar appliance 
industry, this is the year that separates 
the men from the boys. In the fierce 
battle that’s raging, the casualties are 
mounting every week. 

For the consumer, the battle is al- 
ready evident in a rash of bargains. 
Though over-all price indexes are hold- 
ing steady or rising, it’s possible for 
the buyer of a major appliance today 
to bargain himself as good a price as 
during the 1954 “recession.” Special 
promotions, from tie-in giveaways to 
violent price slashing, are multiplying 
as sales decline. 
¢ Selling Out—At the corporate level, 
the death rate is rising. Major tele- 
vision set makers are reported selling 
their products at an avezage $9 over 
actual manufacturing cost, out of which 
they have to take promotional and 
overhead expenses. More are reported 
selling at actual losses, trying to ride 
out the storm. 

Within the last few weeks, Ray- 
theon, among the top 20 TV set 
makers, sold its radio and television set 
business to Admiral Corp. The 
Crosley-Bendix division of Avco Mfg. 
Co. is halting its sale of room air con- 
ditioners, chest freezers, water heaters, 
and garbage disposal units. Motor 
Products Corp. closed down its Deep- 
freeze division—a brand that gave a 
generic name to the type of appliance 
—after operating it at a loss for 24 
years. Columbia Broadcasting System 
is having troubles with its set-making 
subsidiary, CBS-Columbia. Pres. Frank 
Stanton lists actual close-down of the 
operation as one of six possible choices 
for the future. 
¢ Down to Basics—In spite of declin- 
ing consumer sales, the problem today 
is only slightly one of retail sales. In- 
stead, the battle lines are drawn on 
production and distribution levels. 
When the smoke clears, many industry 
observers expect to see a _ pattern 
similar to that of the auto industry— 
a half-dozen or so giants, plus a scatter- 
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ing of independents, in contrast to the 
present array of 150-odd manufacturers 
of major appliances. 

The attrition in total numbers has 
been going on for several years. It has 
been due partly to mergers of specializ- 
ing companies that are trying to de- 
velop “full lines” (as in the Whirlpool- 
Seeger-RCA-Estate tie-up last year), 
partly to disappearance of names like 
Capehart and International Harvester 
from the appliance market. 

Even among makers of refrigerators 
—a field that largely went through its 
shakedown during the 1930s—nine 
names have disappeared from the 30 
listed in 1955 directories. In the last 
two booming years, the ranks of 
makers of home freezers were chopped 
from 52 to 32. 

But the sharpest cutbacks have come 
in room air conditioners and TV sets. 
¢ Air Conditioners—Two years ago, the 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration In- 
stitute took a survey at the peak of 
the manufacturing craze, counted ap- 
proximately 100 corhpanies selling air- 
conditioners. At the last check, three 
months ago, the number was down to 
50, and there has probably been some 
drop-off since. One source suggests 
that a number of them are remaining 
in business only long enough to work 
off inventory, then will fade away. 

Why? Says one manufacturer: 
“Profits are too low, promotion too 
costly, dealers too few.” 

A few years back, room air condition- 
ers looked like one of the appliance 
industry’s most promising future pros- 
pects. From sales of 35,000 in 1947, 
the cooling units boomed to 800,000 
in 1952. 

Because room conditioners are rela- 
tively easy to produce—components 
such as compressors or cabinets are 
readily available, and assembly is not 
complicated—a lot of outfits jumped 
in for a fast killing as assemblers. But 
the public didn’t buy so fast as ex- 
pected. 


About 1-million units were sold in 
1954—but the industry finished the 
year with 700,000 units still in in- 
ventory. Last year, production was cut 
back, sales moved up to 1.3-million— 
but 1955 still ended with 350,000 un- 
sold. 

This year the industry expects a 

record sale of 1.5-million units, enough 
to clear the accumulated inventory. 
But it also expects that not more than 
half the current producers will survive 
the shake-out. 
e TV Sets—Among TV brands, the 
slaughter has been even rougher. - At 
the peak a few years back, almost 175 
“makers” had their brands on TV re- 
ceivers. Today about 50 are still selling 
sets—although some are mere assem- 
blers, with little major investment in 
plant or tools, or marketers of private 
brands made by others. 

Last vear was a record year for tele- 
vision—7.5-million sets were sold. So 
far this year, though, set production 
and sales are off almost 15%. In the 
scramble for bigger shares of a smaller 
market, promotion is being stepped up 
considerably and, in many cases, profit 
margins squeezed out entirely. 

Complicating the current situation 
are the rapid technological changes 
hitting the industry. Both color and 
portables are coming in fast, plus large- 
scale automation through use of 
printed circuits and the transistor 
family. With many makers already 
squeezed on production of standard 
sets, only a handful have both the finan- 
cial and technical resources to jump 
into either one, much less both. And 
with RCA now offering a 21-inch color 
set at $495—$200 below last year’s price 
—competitors will have to meet that 
price even if their production cost is 
higher. 

Set makers don’t release production 
or sales figures, but one informed 
estimate says the top 10 brands—RCA, 
Admiral, GE, Philco, Motorola, 
Zenith, Silvertone (Sears), Emerson, 
Magnavox, and Westinghouse, prob- 
ably in that order—do 84% of the 
total business. The second 10 claim 
another 10% to 12% of the market, 
and the other 30 brands scramble for 
the remaining 4% to 6%. 
¢ Case of CBS—Columbia-CBS ranks 
in the second 10, as does Raytheon. 
While some of CBS’s troubles are 
specifically its own, in many ways 
they've been typical of other medium 
and small companies. 

CBS went into set production in 
1951 with the purchase of Air King, 
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Time for a 
Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 

So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 


for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 

Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 

Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you'd like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you're a customer or 
not. 


If you'd like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


Watrer A, SCHOLL 
Department SC-27 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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figuring that the network’s prestige 
would automatically ae set sales. But 


distributors, already loaded, weren’t in 
any hurry to take the brand. First-line 
distributors wanted Columbia to prove 
itself before they took it on. 

Since then the company has had a 
series of problems—poor production 
facilities in an outmoded plant, a 
weak model in one key year, late 
deliveries of supplies. To crack the 
distributor line, it has had to set up 
its own direct distribution facilities in 
nine key cities. Now it has the problem 
of financing and setting up new facili- 
ties to break into color and portables 
fast and strongly enough to buck the 


bigger outfits. 
ty wither Dilemma—Even if CBS 
decides to try that, it still has other 
key problems that face many appli- 
ance makers. 

¢ How to pour more and more 
money into promotion to buck the 
giants who can — their brand ad- 
vertising over a full line. 

¢ Whether to combine with one 
or more other independents to try to 
develop another “full line.” 

¢ How, under current conditions, 
to develop a good dealer network. 
« Choosy Merchants—Dealers have 
been retreating for some time from 
the wide number of brands still on the 
market. They are still rapidly cutting 
down on the number of lines they 
handle. Athough brand preferences 
vary in different areas of the country, 
in the majority of cases dealers won't 
handle more than a half-dozen brands 
of one type of appliance, and many 
limit themselves to three. 

With 50 different brands, even the 
biggest cities haven’t enough dealers to 
give adequate representation to all. Few 
can provide enough outlets for even 20 
brands. Lesser-known makes have fre- 
quently been sold purely on a price 
basis—by the simple expedient of giving 
dealers bigger discounts than the large 
heavily promoted lines could. ‘Today, a 
big East Coast distributor notes, that’s 
not a workable tactic. 

“The big boys are fighting each other 

so hard,” he says, “that they'll give me 
better margins than the little guys. And 
they're promoting their stuff harder 
than the smaller companies can possibly 
afford to do. Your customer can get as 
good a price on a top brand as on an 
off-name, so why bother with second- 
line stuff?” 
* Independents Squeezed—As in the 
auto industry, the growth of the full- 
line concept has intensified the squeeze 
on the independents. If a company has 
a full-line—TV sets, refrigerators, freez- 
ers, stoves, air conditioners, washers, 
even garbage disposal units, it has sev- 
eral advantages. 

When demand for one item slacks, 
seasonal demand picks up for another. 





Every dollar spent advertising the brand 
name spreads its glow over the whole 
line. And, most important, a dealer 
organization for any one appliance is 
frequently available for the full line. 
‘Right now, a bare handful of com- 
panies have full lines, but they already 
dominate the market in many fields: 
General Electric (which together with 
its Hotpoint division has almost a 
double blanket); Admiral Corp.; Avco 
Corp. (with its Crosley-Bendix and 
American Kitchens divisions); Philco 
Corp.; Westinghouse; RCA (with its 
tie to Whirlpool-Seeger, the complex 
has four brands—RCA, Estate, Whirl- 
pool, and Seeger—which sell as a single 
full line); the complex of private brands 
sold by Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
GM’s Frigidaire Div. According to 
trade rumors, even a couple of these 
giants are having troubles today. 
¢ Broadening the Line—Another dozen 
or sO companies market from two to 
four different appliances. Most of the 
rest make a single type. Some of these 
independents, such as Zenith in tele- 
vision, have managed to maintain con- 
siderable strength. But more and more 
of them are trying to branch out. For 
instance, Maytag Co., which for years 
rode along nicely on clothes washers 
and dryers, this spring added refrigera- 
tors and freezers to its line. 

But widening a line today won't 
necessarily protect a company. Several 
companies have tried it and either had 
to retract or went broke in the process. 
It’s a question, too, if new “full lines” 
will be able to find adequate dealer 
organizations anyway. Distributors and 
dealers are also feeling the squeeze, are 
unwilling to extend commitments. 

Some strong distributors have always 
refused to tie themselves to a single 
full line. Even these, today, are 
switching, concentrating on the strong- 
est of the independents. 

Dealers are even less willing than 
distributors to hitch on to single full 
lines—unless exclusive area franchises 
could be granted as in the auto indus- 
try, and the manufacturers have mili- 
tantly avoided that. Dealers have tradi- 
tionally been loyal to a variety of 
brands. But with factories putting pres- 
sure on, they’re finding that, to get one 
brand item, in some cases they must 
take the whole line. They're finding, 
however, they can supply customer de- 
sires as well with two or three full 
lines as with a couple of dozen. 

The large appliance companies are 
reluctant to talk about the sitution. 
But they'll concede that a shakedown is 
in progress. An official of one of the 
biggest has predicted privately to friends 
that there will eventually be at most 
eight to 10 companies. GE, Westing- 
house, RCA-Whirlpool, and General 
Motors, with possibly four or five other 
new full-line combinations. eno 
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tools rush in 


i = 

Grinding, crushing, chipping through 3 miles of stub- 
born rock, a drilling tool penetrates the crust of the 
earth, probing for oil. Not a task for timid men, but 
for those with the confidence that comes from experi- 
ence... and reliable tools. Bits, joints, collars must 


be tough, resistant to fatigue and impact. They must | 


be laboratory-accurate. 

That’s why Reed Roller Bit Company in Houston 
uses Axelson 25” hollow spindle lathes to machine 
their massive drill collars. The collars... which may 
be 45 feet long and weigh as much as 10,000 pounds .. . 
must withstand continuous punishing treatment and 


Axelson Manufacturing Company, 
Division of U.S. Industries, Inc. 
Los Angeles 58, California 






YAIR LATHES 


Serving industry with the best in 
engine lathes, milling machines, 
petroleum production equipment, 
aircraft parts and sub-assemblies. 








AXELSON LATHES : make man hours mean more 


still be in perfect alignment. A misaligned drill string 
can mean the loss of weeks of work and tens of thous 
sands of dollars. 

In tools drilling miles below the surface of the earth, 
and in supersonic aircraft slashing through the atmos 
phere miles above it, Axelson skill and experience is 
daily proving the difference... between parts that are 
made somehow and parts that are made precisely 
right ... between equipment that works occasionally 
and equipment that does the job under all conditions. 
Industries throughout the country have learned it 
pays to plan with Axelson .. . for the tough ones. 




















for window envelopes 
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for diazo reproduction \ 


















for printed forms 








for bag conversion 


for lamination 


for corrugation 
































RHINELANDER PAPER 


Rhinelander Paper Company « Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

















paper unmatched for versatility... 


- GREASEPROOF 


No other paper made approaches Glassine and 
Greaseproof in protective qualities at such 

low cost. No packaging material can match them 
in versatility or usefulness. These dense, tightly 
formed papers will resist the penetration of grease, 
oil, fat or shortening. They will retain desired 
aromas and flavors, or exclude unwanted odors. 
Moreover, they can be made vapor-tight (by 
waxing,* laminating or coating) to keep moisture in 
or out. These Rhinelander papers also can be 
made transparent for jobs such as manifold forms, 
tracing paper, or window envelopes. Glassine 

and Greaseproof are used in literally hundreds of 
different ways because they are 

functional and economical. 


Glassine and greaseproof papers are avail- 
able in scores of different grades to perform 
the job you want, or, they can be tailor-made 
to fit your needs. When writing, please state 
your application. 


Sample swatch books available on glassine, 
greaseproof and specialties. Write for your 
copies. 


*Waxed grades are available through leading converters 
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Insecticides lead the parade of 
an ever growing list of aerosol 
products you can dispense with 
the push of a button. Behind the 
fast growth of pressure packing 
is the continuous experimen- 
tation of chemical companies, 
container makers, and “custom 
packers.” They will determine... 
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VARIETY OF VALVES have been devel- 


oped for aerosol containers. Each product 
may require special valve. 
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Aerosols are just about the hottest 
thing in packaging. Last year sales of 
pressure-packed products that are dis- 
pensed by pushing a button hit the 240- 
million unit mark. Ten years ago the 
figure was only 5-million. 

But as far as industry is concerned 
this is only the beginning. It figures 
unit sales will reach 500-million by 
1960.. It is looking hopefully to such 
fields as food and pharmaceuticals, 
which have hardly been tapped, for 
new applications. 
¢ Problems—Just how far pressure pack- 
ing can go depends on how well the 
industry can adapt the gas propellants, 
the containers, and the nozzle valves 
that combine to make a product air- 
borne when you push a button. Each 
new application presents new problems 
to the mdustry. 

You have to be sure the gas propellant 
doesn’t change the properties of the 
product, the valve doesn’t clog, the mix- 





How Far Can Aerosols Go? 


ture of product and propellant doesn’t 
corrode the container. 

There are other considerations, too. 
Since it’s easy to inhale a spray, the 
Food & Drug Administration people 
keep a close nck: to make certain the 
propellants don’t add anything harmful. 
This is even more important if foods 
are to be pressure packed. And, with 
foods, you also have to take into ac- 
count the customer’s palate. 
¢« Consumer Acceptance—But there's 
no doubt that consumers like aerosols. 
They are willing to pay the added price 
for a product that 1s easy to dispense. 
Right now about 100 consumer and 
industrial products are pressure packed. 
The two leading ones last year were 
insecticides (56-million units) and hair 
lacquer (53.7-million). And it is easy 
to see why they are so popular. The 
aerosol container eliminates the messy 
job. of applying hair lacquer by hand. 
And you can kill more bugs with less 
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Permacoustic 





The handsome, low-cost Johns-Manville Sanacoustic ceiling in this Ohio Fuel Company office in 
Columbus, Ohio, effectivel muffles the noise of business machines, improves staff efficiency. 


Efficiency goes up when Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Materials Quict office noise 


Business and industry depend on mod- 
ern acoustical materials to achieve 
maximum efficiency. That’s why prac- 
tically all new building and moderni- 
zation specifications include acoustical 
ceilings to reduce disturbing noise. 


Johns-Manville offers a complete 
choice of highly efficient sound absorb- 
ing materials for every acoustical need. 


¢ J-M Permacoustic® Units—combine maxi- 
mum acoustical efficiency with architec- 
tural beauty. Has attractive fissured sur- 
face. Made of mineral wool, Perma- 
coustic meets all building code fire-safety 
requirements. 


©J-M Fibretone® Units — provide high 
acoustical efficiency at modest cost. Hun- 
dreds of smail holes, drilled in a Uni- 
form or Variety pattern, act as “noise 





traps.” Fibretone has a white paint fin- 
ish. Available with flame-resistant finish. 


¢ J-M Sanacoustic® Units—perforated metal 
panels backed with a fireproof, highly 
sound-absorbent element. Noncombus- 
tible and sanitary. The white baked- 
enamel finish is easy to keep clean, and 
may be repainted. 


*J-M Transite® Acoustical Panels — per- 
forated asbestos-cement facings backed 
with a mineral wool sound-absorbing 
element. Suitable in areas with high 
humidity (dishwashing rooms, kitchens, 
swimming pools, etc.). 


For a complete survey by a J-M Acoustical 
Engineer, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write get entrees 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New MS. 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road 
East, Port Credit, Ontario. 






DUCTS 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 
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effort with an aerosol than you can 
with the old pump-gun. Aerosols also 
provide an easier and novel way of ap- 
plying paints, shoe polishes, enamels, 
oven cleaners. 

Because consumers have taken so will- 
ingly to aerosols, industry people are 
working hard to improve technology 
so they can bring more products into 
their market. The companies looking 
for improvements and refinements in 
the technique of pressure packing are 
the chemical companies that make pro- 
pellants, the container makers, and a 
new group—the people who put the 
propellants and products into the con- 
tainer. 

For the most part, the product mak- 
crs don’t do the filling jobs themselves. 
It’s a lot easier for them to turn their 
product over to a packer and let him 
do it for them. That way they don’t 
have to bother with extra production 
and engineering facilities. : : : 

The first aerosols—insecticides—were COLD FILLING * fastest way to fill pressure pack containers. Under this method, 
fine sprays. In the trade, the term now cold liquefied gas is dropped into can with product mix. 
covers any product that comes out of 
a container when you press 4 button—a 
spray, a foam, a liquid, a powder. The 


is used when cold liquid gas freezes or hardens the prod- 
ng — = geste her site PRESSURE FILLING uct. Instead, gas is forced into container under pressure. 
ace active agents produced by J - 


can Cyanamid Co. ‘They are used as 
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emulsifiers and wetting agents and have " 
nothing to do with pressure packaging. 


You can pack pressure into a con- 
tainer with either liquefied gas or com- 
pressed gas. Most products use liquefied 
gases as propellants. Compressed gas, 
however, is used for food applications. 
¢ Liquid Propellants—Liquefied gases 
are kept in liquid form in the container 
by pressure. When the mix of product 
and liquefied gas is released into the air 
by pushing the button on the cap of 
the container, the propellant turns 
back to vapor with a sort of explosion. 
It instantly expands many times, blast- 
ing the product ingredients into a spray 
of thousands of tiny particles or pro- 
ducing a foam or liquid. 

To get a fine spray, you have to use 
about 85% propellant in the pressure 
package. A smaller amount of propel- 
lant and a different type nozzle valve 
will give you a larger droplet, the kind 
you need for paints, plastic sprays, lac- 
quers. And partial emulsions of pro- 
pellant gas and product give bubbly 
foams such as shave lathers and sham- 
poos. For a powder spray, solids are 
held in colloidal suspension with the 
liquefied gas. 

e Advantages—Acrosol liquid propel- 
lants are members of a family of fluor- 
inated hydrocarbons. They have the 
general characteristic of being turned 
into liquids easily and of staying that 
way as long as they are kept cold. There 
is a whole series of these gases. They 
have different vapor-pressures, solvent 
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HAUL YOUR 
OWN FREIGHT 









This Jr. SEMI 
adds 4-Ton 

Payload fo . 

any small truck! 


Yes, you can beat rising freight costs 
with a rugged Wells Cargo junior semi- 
trailer. Hook this versatile cargo hauler 
to your small truck and boost payload 
capacity as much as four tons. Save 
on freight—get faster, ‘‘on time” deliv- 
ery service. Write for prices and speci- 
fications. 


WELLS CARGO 


Division of Prairie Schooner, Inc. 
Elkhart 1, Indiana 








NOW MAKE COPIES 
OF ANYTHING 
—ANYWHERE 






The new, improved Contoura*-Constat* 
can now be used under any lighting con- 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that’s printed, written 
or drawn. 


Goes where you go, sets up on table 
or desk. Easy, inexpensive to operate. 
Guaranteed. Write today for full details. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


842 Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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and blending properties, and mix with 
or affect the product ingredients in 
different ways. The gases are safe for 
use in aerosols because for the most part 
they are noninflammable, nonexplosive, 
colorless, and have low toxicity. 

Liquefied gases also have the advan- 
tage of keeping a constant pressure in 
the can until it’s empty. And they are 
not expensive—ranging upward from 
22¢ a Ib. 
¢ Manufacturers—Currently, only two 
chemical manufacturers make liquid 
aerosol propellant gases—du Pont and 
General Chemical Div. of Allied 
Chemical & Dye. Du Pont produces 
Freon and General Chemical, Gene- 
tron. The two companies have done 
most of the research in the aerosol field, 
actively promote aerosols, and give tech- 
nical and marketing information. 

Now, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., a 
basic fluorine manufacturer, is seeking 
to cut itself a slice of the propellant 
market. The company is building a 
multimillion-dollar plant in Calvert 
City, Ky., to make similar gases under 
the name of Isotron. These would be 
available by the end of the year, but al- 
ready the company is supplying infor- 
mation to aerosol packers. 
¢ Compressed Gas—Although fluorine- 
based liquid propellants tan been 
cleared for inhalation purposes by Food 
& Drug Administration, they have not 
been cleared for eating purposes. And 
this is holding up their entry in the 
food field. That’s why compressed gas 
is being used for food applications. 

Most popular pressure-packed foods 
so far are whipped cream, soft drink 
flavors, dessert to pings. 

But compressed gas has definite draw- 
backs. Carbon dioxide and nitrous ox- 
ide—commonly known as laughing gas 
—mix well and are edible. But, unlike 
liquid-gas packs, some of these com- 
pressed gases show a pressure drop as 
the contents of the container decrease. 
Unless the formulation ~-and product 
packaging is done exactly right, there 
won't be enough pressure to empty the 
container of its contents . 

In addition, carbon dioxide tends to 
give aqueous formulations a sour taste. 
Nitrous oxide doesn’t, but it is rela- 
tively expensive—$1.29 a lb. Com- 
pressed iso-butane is cheaper than 
fluorinated gases and can be mixed in 
with the Freons and Genetrons to 
lower propellant costs. But if the mix- 
ture contains too much iso-butane, it 
becomes flammable. 

Connecticut Chemical Research Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., an aerosol packer, is 
experimenting with inert gases such as 
helium, neon argon, and even krypton 
for compressed gas packing. These gases 
will be used in small amounts in new 
formulations the company says it will 
make available soon. 


¢ Packaging—Packaging is another 


variable in the aerosol business. The 
container must be able to withstand the 
pressure of the gas inside. Pressure de- 
pends on a couple of factors: (1) A 
certain pressure is required to keep the 
as liquefied at room temperature. (2) 
nl pressures are needed to dis- 
pense different products—it takes less 
pressure to dispense cologne than to 
spray paint. 

The first propellants used were lique- 
fied at room temperatures at pressures 
of about 70 Ib. per sq. in. This necessi- 
tated heavy metal cans. And _ these 
were too heavy and expensive for the 
mass market. 

Development of new mixtures of 
propellants that liquefy at lower pres- 
sures opened the way for lighter metal 
containers. Such can companies as 
Continental Can, American Can, and 
Crown Can came up with lighter dis- 
posable cans in different sizes and 
shapes. The average pressure they han- 
dle is 38 psi., which is adequate for 
dispensing most products. 

Though most aerosols still are pack- 
aged in cans, there is a move toward 
glass and plastics. Glass and_ plastic 
bottles are especially suitable for co- 
lognes and perfumes. Products like 
these are too corrosive for metal con- 
tainers and don’t require a high dis- 
pensing pressure. Glass bottles for aero- 
sols have been on the market for about 
a year. T. C. Wheaton Co., May’s 
Landing, N. J., developed a glass bottle 
coated with a vinyl plastisoi skin that 
prevents glass fragments from flying 
around if the bottle shatters. It will 
withstand pressures of from 10 psi. to 
18 psi. Melamine bottles for colognes 
are being made by Colt Mfg. Co. And 
nylon plastics containers have been 
developed by Precision Valve Co., 
Yonkers, N, Y. 
¢ Valves—Not only do aerosol con- 
tainers come in all sizes and shapes 
depending on the product application, 
but so do valves through Thich the 
product is dispensed. Valves control 
size of droplets as well as the area of 
dispersion. They also determine to 
some extent the form in which the in- 
gredient will come out. Right now the 
valve makers are improving valve assem- 
blies for use in powder sprays. And 
they have developed metering valves 
that measure out perfumes and pharma- 
ceuticals. 
¢ “Custom Packers”—Most manufac- 
turers who want their products to ap- 
pear on the market as aerosols turn 
the job over to “custom packers.” There 
are about 60 or more concerns that fill 
acrosols for other people. They handle 
about 75% of the aerosols on the mar- 
ket. 

Custom packers will put the cus- 
tomer’s product and propellant gas into 
a container for a service fee of 5¢ or 
less for each unit depending on the 
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... IN TEXAS’ “INDUSTRIAL TRIANGLE” 
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INDUSTRY IS BUILDING 
WITH CONFIDENCE... 





This is the fourth 
of a series describing 

the area served by 

United Gas. Map shows 
United Gas pipe lines ina 
portion of Southeast Texas, 





A steady, healthy growth confirms industry’s confidence 
in the future of this Southeast Texas area. The availability of 

raw materials and manpower . . . expanding markets . . . adequate supplies of 
dependable natural gas . . . inland waterways and deep-water ports offering easy 
access to the markets of the world . . . all provide a ready-made future for 
progressive industry. When looking for a plant site where you can grow, you can put 


your confidence in the growing Gulf South. 





If fuel is a factor in your operations, write to 
United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION @ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY @® UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 





















... you'll find Thermoid 
Rubber and Friction Products 
used everywhere 





TRANSMITTING POWER 
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Thermoid Hose designed for use in mines 
withstands extreme pressure and wear 
in underground drilling. 


<p.) 


Long wear, despite dust and abrasion, 
makes Thermoid matched Multi-VBelt 
sets ideal for driving crushers. 






CONVEYING COAL 
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Thermoid Brake Blocks and Clutch Fac- 
ings are built to deliver superior perform- 
ance under these rugged conditions. 


There’s a Thermoid Conveyor Belt 
specifically engineered for practically 
every mine or quarry application. 


In Mining and Quarrying 


... and in practically any industry you can name, 
Thermoid Products are on the job—delivering what’s 
expected of them. Quality materials and versatile 
engineering, plus multi-plant facilities and personal- 
ized service—all are yours when you specify Thermoid. 


ermol 


Thermoid Company + Trenton, New Jersey 
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product and size of the order. The 
customer, of course, pays for the con- 
tainers, valves, and propellants. In 
some cases, a packer will formulate the 
product ingredients, get the necessary 
valves, containers, and propellant mixes, 
and deliver the finished product to the 
customer. 

A few of the packers, such as Plasti- 
Kote, Inc., Cleveland, and Connecti- 
cut Chemical Research, Bridgeport, fill 
for customers and put out aerosol prod- 
ucts under their own name. 

A manufacturer may turn to custom 

packers to get an aerosol product 
started, and when sales volume warrants 
it, do its own filling. Some even be- 
come custom packers if they find they 
have excess filling capacity. A single 
automatic filling line can load about 
25,000 cans a day; a semi-automatic one 
can fill 10,000 a day. 
e Filling the Can—There are two ways 
containers can be pressure packed—by 
cold filling or pressure filling. In cold- 
filling—the fastest way—the propellant 
gas is liquefied by refrigerating equip- 
ment and is dropped in the container 
at a temperature of about 20F. But 
some products—shaving cream or sham- 
poo, for instance, would freeze or har- 
den if gas were dropped in at these 
temperatures. In such cases, pressure 
filling is used. Under this method, 
the propellant gas is forced into the 
container through the valve orifice at 
room temperatures but at a pressure of 
45 psi. 











PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Materials handling equipment had 
booming floor sales at the recent exposi- 
tion in Cleveland (Jun.9°56,p107). 
Makers of moving conveyors say that 
a large proportion of sales were to com- 
panies that had never used conveyor 
systems before. 

6 
More foam rubber will be produced by 
the American Latex Products Corp. De- 
spite the increasing competition from 
plastics foams. The company’s plant at 
Hawthorne, Calif., will up its produc- 
tion by 2.4-million lb. a year starting 
later this month. Most of the increased 
production is expected to go into furni- 
ture and other seating. 

. 
A new textile fiber for both clothing 
and industrial uses will be produced by 
American Cyanamid Co. Limited quan- 
tities of its acrylic fiber, called Creslan, 
will be available this year. The com- 
pany plans a new plant, probably in 
Florida, to turn out 27-million Ib. per 
year by mid-1958. 

In both methods, containers are put 

through a warm water bath to spot 
faulty and leaky cans. 
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Four great companies show how 


revolutionary Copyflex one-writing 


Gillette Safety Razor Company uses Copyflex 
to simplify purchasing-receiving paperwork. 
Receiving data is added onto a translucent copy 
of the purchase order, then Copyflex copies serve 
as receiving reports. No costly rewriting of basic 
order information, no manual copying errors. 





National Gypsum Company uses Copyflex to pro- 
duce accounting and cost information reports 
directly from written work sheets. Elimination of 
manual transcription speeds processing of im- 
portant information, saves thousands of dollars 
annually in clerical costs. 











Printed String Company uses Copyfiex 
to reproduce the factory order, packing slip, 
shipping label, commission copy, and customer 
invoice directly from the saiesman’s written 
order. This has freed two peopie for other work, 
eliminated costly copying errors, provided faster 
processing of orders. 





a PRODUCTION CONTRO 





The Oliver Corporation uses Copyflex to speed 
and simplify production control pa 

Process cards are typed directly on film ori . 
Variable information is added or changed as 
required. Copyflex copies serve as material 
travelers, material requisitions, and other pro- 
duction control records. 


method can help you... 










ELIMINATE A MAJOR COST OF 
DAY-TO-DAY BUSINESS OPERATIONS! 


Everywhere, progressive firms like those described here are simplifying and 
speeding business operations with the revolutionary one-writing method made 
possible by modern Copyflex copying machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once—the entire series 
of varied copies needed to complete any systematized business operation are 
mechanically reproduced from the original. You eliminate the big cost and 
delay for retyping or rewriting constant information from one form to another. 


Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical—letter-size copies cost 
less than a penny each for materials. Copyflex will fit readily into your present 
systems. Mail coupon today—it can mean important savings for you. 





(BRUNING ) 2225 





Specialists in Copying Since 1897 Copytex 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC, 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
In Canada: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Lid., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

















tree eee 7 
| Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 62-E | 
| 4700 Mortrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois | 
| Please send me information on the Copyfiex process and machines. | 
] Name. Title | 
_ 
| AAA. | 
1 City County State. | 
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IS YOUR SALES STORY 
REACHING ANTONIO PUERTO? 


It should . . . for Sefior Puerto is operating head of 
Industria Colombiana de Llantas—a leading tire man- 
ufacturer in Colombia. Obviously, he is an important 
buying influence for many companies who sell to 
Latin America. 


While Sefior Puerto’s plant is modern, he is anxious 
to learn of the new methods and equipment that will 
cut production costs, boost production output. 


It’s no surprise, therefore, that Puerto is a regular 
reader of INDUSTRIA. For INDUSTRIA — and 
only INDUSTRIA in this field — devotes all its efforts 
to the one job of serving operating management men 
in Latin American manufacturing and power plants. 
INDUSTRIA builds strong readership because read- 
ers know that the magazine is designed exactly for 
their needs. 


Result? More operating management men pay to read 
INDUSTRIA than any other U.S. industrial export 
magazine. And that’s a fact that is important to every- 
one who is advertising to Latin American industry. 


me . (MOEwIERIA teT ER MAC TONAL 
. uJ 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York U.S.A. 
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Photo Type 


A new system that reduces many of 
the steps in phototypesetting to auto- 
matic or semi-automatic operations has 
been introduced by Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. of Brooklyn. The Linofilm 
system can set 15 newspaper column 
lines per minute, compared with the 
standard 12 lines per minute with con- 
ventional equipment. And the company 
estimates that the speed will soon be 
increased even more. 

Four main units are used to put the 
original typewritten copy on film, cor- 
rect it, and lay it out in page form: 

Keyboard unit: This is made up of 
an electric typewriter, a digital com- 
puter, and a tape punching machine. 
The original copy is typed on the key- 
board and translated to the tape as a 
series of holes; spacing information is 
also put on the tape by the computer. 
The typewriter unit turns out a typed 
page for immediate proofreading. 

Photographic unit: Meanwhile, the 
punched tape is fed into the photo- 
graphic unit, which automatically pro- 
duces the composed lines of type on 
photographic film or paper. As many as 
18 type fonts (picture) with different 
type styles are available on the ma- 
chine. 

Corrector unit: If any errors show up, 
the operator runs corrected lines 
through the system, then puts them 
into the corrector with the film strip 
containing the errors. After making the 
necessary adjustments, he presses a but- 
ton, and the lines with errors are cut out 
and removed. The corrected lines are 
automatically cut to size and fused to 
the film strip. The company says that 
this produces a far neater job than con- 
ventional hand cutting and splicing. 
Composer unit: This unit, which can 
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This has been a great year! America is building and 
replacing and thus moving faster than ever before. 
Only one thing. Will the labor market keep pace? 

That’s where schools are important. If your 

company isn’t helping community groups to get modern 
schools, it’s not apt to get the skilled people it 

needs. Self interest, civic spirit, or both, 
you should make schools your business, too. 


| Want to find out how to help in your community? | 
| Get specific information by writing: | 
| Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
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Why not investigate 
to your problem 


Foster D. S. 


RESEARCH LABORA 
29 West 15th St., New York 

















INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Ue Island 


: ee 
waite ae ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM 52H, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
































Greatest Cige 


Offer in ow" 
History :*° 


TEST SMOKE THESE 
CLEAR HAVANAS 


AT OUR RISK 


You must act at ence to take 
advantage of this sensational NO 
RISK OFFER because the quantity 
is limited. 

Once you taste the wonderful 
mild flavor of a cigar made from 
100%, imported Cuben ——~— 
you'll see why men gladly 
apiece for our finest clear Ficns 
gen. 

make new friends yf = 
aside a limited quanti 
CLEAR HAVANA "IRR uta 
for you to test smoke at our risk. 
These cigars are made from 
leftovers of the same mild | 
laperted Havana tobaccos used 
our 40¢ cigars. They're “irre jars 
because an occasional rain spot 
or off-shade wrapper, but we've 
put them in a lower tax bracket, 
and marked them down to the 
ordinary 10¢ price of domestic 
febacco cigars for this special 
introductory offer. Send ws only 


postpaid 2 packages of $ Clear 
Havana Irreguiers each, that’s 10 
oere ali, Then test smoke § 
cigars, if you're not delighted d 
back the oe S for your dollar 

jestion ot r_quibbie. | 



















» Utd. dept. #121 
132 Church st. ee York A Ly Yi 
Enclosed find $ 0 of | 
Cis 5 CLEAR ay ain TaREGU- | 


| 
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handle sizes up to a full newspaper 
page, is used to lay out the strips of 
type in page form. The type strip is 
fed into the machine and projected on 
a blank makeup page. When all adjust- 
ments have been completed, the 
makeup dummy is pulled out of the 
way, and the full page image is exposed 
on a single sheet of film. Photographs 
or drawings can be spliced to the sheet 
later. This sheet is then used to make 
a printing plate by regular photo-etching 
processes On a copper or zinc plate. 

The composing machine operator can 
also enlarge or reduce the type size on 
the film sheet i in a range from 4 to 108 
points. In this way he produces head- 
lines or other special type sizes. 
¢ Fast and Flexible—Besides the cor- 
rector unit for fixing errors on the film, 
the system has provisions for making 
fast corrections all along the line. A 
keyboard error can be canceled at the 
keyboard. Next, the tape itself can be 
corrected. Incorrect portions can be cut 
out and other pieces of punched tape 
pasted in. 

Letters from the 18 fonts on the 
photographic unit can be intermixed 
at the press of a button. If additional 
type faces are needed, it takes only a 
few seconds to exchange fonts in the 
magazines for the new type style. 

The photographic system is com- 
pletely automatic. All that is required 
is to insert a film supply and remove 
exposed film. 
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Reusable fuses: Fuses manufactured by 
A. Lawrence Karp, of 16 Putnam Park, 
Greenwich, Conn., can blow out six 
times before they need to be replaced. 
Each time a fuse blows, the top glows 
and guides you to it. By flicking a small 
switch to the next position, you can 
turn your lights back on quickly. Three 
fuses, available in 15, 20, 26, and 30 
amps., cost $2.50. 


. 

Portable airport control tewer that can 
be used as an auxiliary tower for large 
fields or as a regular tower for emergency 
fields and small airports is being made 
by Wickes Engineering & Construction 
Co., 12th Street and Ferry Avenue, 
Camden, N. J. The tower is light 
enough to be transported by helicopter 
or truck and needs only an electric 
power connection to go into operation. 


° 

Non-squeak blackboards made of plastic 
and glass fiber are being produced by 
Kessler Products Co., Inc., of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The green boards, called 
K-lite, have a soft surface that prevents 
squeaks, They are available in sizes up 
to 12-ft. by 34-ft. and costs less than 
conventional slate boards. 





To The Solution 
of Management 


Clues; thane 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$8.00 per line ($4.00 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: P. GC. Bow 12 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Dd. jel. jor 
osition Wanted 


Junior Executive now employed, with experience 
in Production Management, planning and gen- 
eral administration seeks permanent position in 
Latin America. Fluent Spanish. PW-2084, Busi- 
ness Week. 


===Selling Opportunity Wanted ——— 


Leading Fiber product manufacturer with several 

plants across the U.S. desires to enter the fibrous 

packaging material field and wishes to contact 

qualified sales personnel or organization to de- 

we this market. Reply SA-2115, Business 
eek. 











SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Langvoges. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on business 
correspondence, typed on your own letterhead. 
Technical and industrial material a spevialty 
backed by years of experience, Write Overseas 
Business Services. McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N 


==Registered Patent Attorney=— 


Patent Information Book ith bli 
G. Miller, 66BW4, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, ‘on. < 





INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Industrial properties lease or sell. 1 Story, 
Rochester, N. Y.—60,000 ft. Olean, N. Y..— 
225,000 ft. Warehousing in transit available 
Irving 8S. Norry, Box 51, Rochester, N. Y 





When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS . 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY. INC. .142 
Agency—Geer, is & Co., Inc. 

GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
Agency—Hal Short & Co. 

B. “4 eeeeene INDUSTRIAL PaSSUerS 


Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
GCODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC 
gency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 
GRANITE CITY STEEL CO 
Agency——Gardner Adv. Co 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK... 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
H. M. HARPER CO......... 
Ageney—The Buchen Co. 
H. J. HEINZ CO. er * , 
Agency—Ketchum, — & Grove, Inc. 
HEWITT-ROBINS, 5 
Agency—Fuller & ins « "Ross, 
HILTON HOTELS CORP. is gewaes 
Needham & Grohmann, ine 
INDUSTRIA ‘ 


JEFFREY MFG. CO. . oa 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshieman Co 
— MANVILLE CORP. 
Agen J. Walter Thompson Co. 
JOY MFG. co 
Agency-——-W. 8. Walker Adv., Inc. 
KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEM. CORP 
Ageney—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO 
Agency--Doremus & Co. 
nor ive o,! INC. (WOLMAN PRESERV- 
Agency Sane, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
THE LANCASTER LENS CO.. 
Agency—Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO 
Agency—Gray & Rogers 
LAYNE & BOWLER, 
Agency—Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc 
F. = pete! InC.... 
harles Brunelle Co 
macn woToR TRUCK co 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
MAGNAFLUX CORP. .. 
Agency—Stoetzel & 'Assoc.. 
MARATHON CORP. 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
MARKEM MACHINE CO...... 
Agency— Meissner & Culver, Inc 
wennns  Vuen. PIERCE, FENNER & 


.. 140-141 


Agency——Albert Frank-Guenther Law. ‘Inc. 

METALS & CONTROLS CORP., SPENCER 

THERMOSTAT Div gaswe 

Agency—Sutherland- Abbott 

MET-L-WOOD CORP. 
Agency——-Armstrong Adv. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO 
Agency— Young > b age =" Inc. 

urces SWITCH mermneArstie- 

MONEYWELL REGULAT a CO 

Agency—-Reincke, Meyer & yin Inc. 

MIDVALE-HEPPENSTALL CO. ......... . 7 
Agency—A. E. Aldridge Assoc 

MILFORD RIVET & yo oe oy co 80 
Agency-——Graceman Adv., I 

MOSLER SAFE CO . 118 
Ageney—Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. .. 2nd Cover 
Agency—-McCann- Eri ne. 

NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING Co., INC.....105 
Agency—L. ©. Cole Co. 

NEPTUNE eevee Se. o* Sect couces 
Agency—-W 


NORTH AMERICAN. CAR core 


Agency-—Doremus & Co. 
THE OSBORN MFG. CO.. 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co 
wanes INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
gency—Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 
PAGE FENCE ASSN. een waaee 
& CABLE CO. INC.) 


Agency—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc. 
PARADE PUBLICATION, 

Agency—Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
PEERLESS PHOTO paqoucrs, | “4 

Agency—John Mather pag 
PERMACEL vase cor 

Agency— Aitkin- ei Co. 
PiTTsauRGH Wy = co 

Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 
vases S SCHOONER, INC. 

Agency—Juhl Adv. Agency 


RADIO coap. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co., 
wy oo garete Ae AGENCY... 
Agen Bowles, Inc. 
RAYBESTOS- WANKATTAN, INC. (MAN. 
ATTAN RUBBER Div.) 
uae Roland G. E. Ullman Oreg., 


aemineTon RAND, DIV. OF SPERRY 
ND CORP. 


aaaiee Leeford Adv. Agency, Inc. 
——— COPPER & "= 
Agency—-St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
REYNOLDS METALS CO 
Agency—Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 
aay nna ae PAPER CO 
Agency rank C. 
RIEGEL PAPER CO 
Agency ~ Ba. Ady. 
ROBBINS H “MYERS, INC. . Peghaet tees cveves 119 
ency—Erwin, Wasey & Co., Lid. 
ROHM & HAAS CO., (PLASTICS DiV.)...... 89 
io_- Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 
ne 
ROTARY LIFT CO. 
Agency- -Greenhaw & ‘Bush, ‘Ine. 
RUST-OLEUM CORP. . 
Agency —O' Grady Andersen- Gray, 
SEABOARD & WESTERN oe INC. .106 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 
“sin Div. OF ILLINOIS we 


Agency—-Waldie & Briggs, Inc 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
SINCLAIR OIL CORP 
Agency—Doretius & Co. 
S K F INDUSTRIES, INC.... 
Agencr—-0. 8. Tyson & Co., 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC... 
Agenucy—Ray Hawley 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
Agency—Kiau-Van Pietersom-Duniap, 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO........... 48 
Agency— Gray & ecTs 
a vnc nt ISLAND (R. I. DEV. 


Agency—Tho Bernstein & Co., Inc 
STEELCASE, INC. .. 
Agency—Wesley Aves & Assoc., 
STOLPER STEEL PRODUCTS conp.. 
Agency——Bert 8. Gittins 
SYNTHANE CORP. 152 
a Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 
ne 
THE TEXAS CO. 
Agency —4 ‘unningham & Waish, Ine. 
THERMOID CO. 
Agenev—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
TOLEDO SCALE CO 
Agency Beeson- Reichert, Inc. 
THE TORRINGTON CO 
Agenev—Hazard Adv. . 
TRUSCON ag ches 
Agency—The Allman Co., 
TUBE TURNS ..... 
Azeney-——The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


Jacobs, 

eraTes. RUBBER "CO. try 

—Fietcher D. Richards, Inc. 

PUMP CO 

J. M. Hickerson, Inc. 
THE WEST PENN ELECTRIC CO., 

Ageney-Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

weet giferme CORP. 


Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
wesreaeeer ELECTRIC oo 
Agercy—MeCann Erickson, 
L.A. YOUNG’ SPRING & WIRE. corP. «« «42-43 
Agency—-Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, Inc. 





ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 


Atianta 3 W. D. Lanier, 801 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg... Walnut 5778 

Boston 16 Kent Sanger, 350 Park Square Bidg.. 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Chicago {{....Arthur Carwardine, James E. Me- 
Shane, Alex Ruelle, Robert Sidur, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave, Mohawk 4-5300 

Cleveland 15....William C. Bradford, John G. 
Cashin, 1510 Hanna Bidg., Superior 1-7000 

Dallas 2....Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus Tower 
Bidg., Main & Akard Sts., Prospect 7-5064 


C. Randolph 





Detroit 26 Alfred L. 
856 Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 2-1793 
me Angee 17....Knox Bourne, 1125 West Sixth 
. Madison 6- 9351 
....Harold E. Choate, John H. Glover, 
. Robert Griswold, A. T. Ofstic, John H. Ste- 
venson, 330 W. 42nd Street, Longacre ‘onan 
see 3....R, Bernard Alexander, vid 8S. 
‘onner, R. Robertson Ly ©) thde. 17th 
Sansom Sts., Rittenhouse 6-0670 
Pittsburgh 22....John P. Taylor, 919 Oliver Bidg., 
Atlantic 1-4707 
Louis 8....James H, Cash, Continental Bidg., 
3615 Olive St., Jefferson 5-4967 
John W. Otterson, 68 Post 
Street, Douglas 2-4600 
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THE TREND 





No Time to Waste Ammunition 


The Administration's attempts to reshape our for- 
eign economic program have so far been thwarted 
by the failure of Congress to take positive action. 
Both the Senate and the House have proceeded at a 
snail’s pace, and often, in opposite directions. 

This is apparent in the tussle over foreign aid. 
The House cut the President’s request for $4.9-bil- 
lion in foreign aid appropriations by $1.1-billion. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has voted 
to restore about $700-million. This action is by no 
means final, for the measure must now be debated 
in the Senate and then must go before a joint con- 
ference of the House and Senate. 

Other foreign aid measures have faced similar 
delays. The Administration’s request to have the 
U.S. join the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
was reported favorably by the House Ways & Means 
Committee more than two months ago. But the 
House Rules Committee has not allowed it to be 
presented for final action. 

The bill for customs simplification, a measure 
strongly backed by the Administration, was passed 
by the House in 1955. But it is still pending in the 
Senate, where it has been pigeon-holed by the Fi- 
nance Committee. Despite the fact that the measure 
was .he subject of extensive testimony last year, 
new hearings have been set, with as many opponents 
as supporters anxious to appear. 

Many private citizens who are in favor of the 
Administration’s new program have become dis- 
heartened by the slow passage of events. Instead 
of blaming Congress, however, some of the most 
fervent supporters of liberalized trade have turned 
on the Administration. 

For example, the president of the National 
Council of American Importers has publicly an- 
nounced that he has given up hope of getting action 
on the Administration’s program. He called the fail- 
ure to approve OTC membership, “a great tragedy,” 
then proceeded to find fault with the Administration 
for failing to press Congress hard enough. 


How to Get Action 


Considering the long and painful history of these 
measures, disappointment and pessimism are un- 
derstandable. Yet it is hard to see how the Adminis- 
tration can be charged with the blame. Pres. Eisen- 
hower has made strong personal appeals to Con- 
gress, and the Administration as a whole has fol- 
lowed his firm and urgent lead. 

Congress can ignore, or even defy, the wishes of 
the President. But Congress, which represents the 
entire nation, cannot ignore the wishes of the peo- 
ple. It is incumbent on those who want the new 
program enacted to spur the legislative branch to 


188 


action. Finding fault with the Administration over 
the failure of Congress to act on foreign trade is 
not only hitting the wrong target, it also represents 
a lamentable waste of ammunition. 


The Resilient U.S. Economy 


Time and again, the postwar American economy 
has confounded its critics—domestic and foreign— 
by showing that, unlike the prewar economy, it 
doesn’t have a glass jaw. When it’s hit hard—even 
by a jolt like this year’s drop in autos, farm machin- 
ery and housing—it doesn’t fall to the canvas 
(though it may sag a bit at the knees). And its recov- 
eries have been strong. 

Practitioners of economics, the dismal science, 
have been hard pressed to account for this phenom- 
enon. Many who assimilated what may be called 
the Keynesian mood of stagnationist anxiety, though 
not necessarily the Keynesian apparatus of eco- 
nomic analysis, have gone on waiting for dooms- 
day. 

But now Daniel Hamberg—who, incidentally, 
builds on the economic theory that came out of the 
Keynesian Revolution—has come up with a pretty 
convincing explanation of our new economy’s ability 
to take shocks and go on growing (page 133). His 
explanation is essentially that, as a result of techno- 
logical progress and a growing labor force, our 
growth rate has been outrunning our ability to save 
and invest. So capacity has generally been used to 
the hilt, employment has been high, and the under- 
lying tone of the economy has been firm or moder- 
ately inflationary. 

But this doesn’t guarantee that we can stay out of 
trouble forever. The big problem we face—and the 
one that could turn the economy toward reces- 
sion—comes when savings and investment do catch 
up with our ability to grow. That is the essential 
riddle for government policy this year: What do you 
do when you hit the growth ceiling? 

This year the Federal Reserve concluded that 
what you do is fight inflation. Hamberg suggests the 
opposite—that you worry about a failure of demand 
and a turn toward deflation. 

His theoretical case doesn’t settle the argument. 
What we need now is serious exploration of his 
argument by other members of the economics pro- 
fession, by Federal Reserve and Treasury officials, 
by the members of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. Though we’re fairly 
confident now that we know how to fight a depres- 
sion, nobody is at all sure that we know how to 
reach boom heights—and go on, keeping up steady 
growth. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems... 


Fafnir BSOODD Series 
extra-thin section, 

torque tube type bal! bearing 
with close-clearance, 
non-metallic shields 


bi coal 


Rising to the chailenge of the aircraft industry—to reduce 
weight to a minimum and conserve space needed for pay 
loads, Fafnir developed the thinnest of all ball bearings 
equipped with shields. 


The BSOODD Series is designed to provide protection 
from dirt, retention of the precise amount of lubricant, and 
resistance to corrosion of exposed surfaces. Since only the 
simplest type of housing is required, this extra-thin section 
bearing saves both space and weight. 


Perhaps this newest Fafnir Bearing development, or the 
ingenuity that produced it, can help you solve a weight 
problem. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 

Aad 
MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA ny 
as 





Chipment received 





PROBLEM: 
Picture tube shifting and breaking. 


ANSWER: 
Dished Washer KEPS! 


Shakeproof engineers pre-assembled a specially 
designed dished lock washer and nut to 
distribute the fastening load over a larger 
surface and to absorb loosening vibration. 
Expensive tube damage and adjustment were 
eliminated and, through pre-assembly, separate 
nut and lock washer handling costs were cut. 
The added protection and assembly savings 
gained with Shakeproof Fasteners can be 

yours. Have a “Fastening Analysis’’ made of 
your product. Opportunities for fastening 
improvements and cost reductions will be 
indicated and proper fasteners and fastening 
methods recommended. Call Shakeproof today... 
see what creative engineering can do for you. 








SHAK SP ROO? 
" Fastening Headquarters” ® 


St. Charlies Road, Elgin, Illinois « Offices In Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canada Iiinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


SHAKEPROOF DIVISIONS OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
FASTEX World’s Broadest Line of Mass-Assembly Fastenings 








